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“There's one feature af this bank we'd better not talk about — it’s demountable.” 


By Alan Dunn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


What architectural magazine knows the type, 
cost, location and ownership of 60,000 future 
building projects? What magazine can identify 
3,500 architects who have 5 billion dollars of 
V-Day assignments? Only ONE magazine™* has 
such facts and uses them to give advertisers live 


coverage of building product specifiers. 





* AncurrectuRAL Recorp, published 
for over fifty vears by F. We. Dodge 
Corp., largest news gathering and 
distributing organization in’ Ameri- 


can industry. 





CORPORATION 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 





20 Million Dollars a Day 


V-Day building projects in the 
design stage are currently being 
reported to Architectural! Ree. 
ord by the Dodge news staff a 
the rate of $20,000,000 per 
business day. In the twelve 
months ending January 1}. 1945, 
the number of specific \-Day 
building projects reported to 
the Record increased from 
24.273 to 60,156, while the dol. 
lar volume jumped from $2. 
220,139,000 to $5,208.06 1.000. 


Designers Key Men in Market 


To manufacturers of building 
products, the active architects 
and engineers designing these 
V-Day building projects are the 
most important men in the in- 
dustry. Their plans and specif. 
cations are the building market 
of tomorrow. 


Record Spots New Factors 


From every corner of the coun- 
try, names of newly active de- 
signers of V-Day building 
projects are daily funneled to 
the Record by Dodge reporters. 
Many are new firms or revived 
pre-war firms. Others are mer- 
gers or reorganizations of fa- 
miliar offices. All are quickly 
tagged by the Record’s circu- 
lation department as _ either 
subscribers or top candidates 
for Reeord readership. 


Record Advertisers Benefit 


The Record’s exclusive advance 
information on architect-eng- 
neer activity, and its ability te 
provide prompt spol coverage 
of new activity, give Record 
advertisers a double advantage 
(1) assured coverage of ove! 
80 per cent of all building 
planning and specifying: (2) 
early contact with new plan- 
ning and specifying factors who 
are entering the market. 


AIRPORTS IN APRIL 


One reason why the Record 
has the highest subscription 
renewal percentage in its field 
is its comprehensive editorial 
treatment, every month, ol 4 
specific type of investment 
building, a feature rated hig 
in direct usefulness by acti’ 
architects and engin _ In 
April the spotlight will be Ol 
airports, a very important [le 
ture sector of the ilding 
market. 
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“This is good. it shows the tool, the 
method of splicing wire and the com- 
pleted joint. Copy is brief and to the 


“That illustration is a honey. It shows 
the advantages of 2-way radio for the 
utility. This tells aa interesting story in 


“Good! The illustrations show 
tion and application. |'m 
know more about the vuses of 


“Very good. The illustration 
shows how gaod lighting 
contributes to operator and 


“They deo @ good job here by showing 
a close-up of the fixture and several 
installations, Of particular interest -! 






have shop and warehouse lighting on 
my mind.” 


plant efficiency.” minum.” 





point.” an interesting manner,” 
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““[lustration at top is good. ‘Good picture of the product. The copy “This ad looks competent. They show “This is a swell iliustration. You can't ‘You can almost climb inte 

1 like this ad —it reminds is relevant. This ad answers the ques- @ good picture, the copy is professional, help but stop to look at that drawing. — truck! These illustrations ore 1) Gy. 
me of @ good product.” tions “Who? — What? — Why?’ and they don't ‘horse around’ with — 1? shows clearly the construction of the wei 
bragging clainis.”’ product. Engineering facts are listed. the 
Excellent.” thes 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Cultivate Your Industrialized 


“2 Farm Market Now 


the uses of 


by HARRY NEAL BAUM 
Advertising Manager, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 













fro: more than a century Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. has had a profitable 
ind expanding business in the farm 
market. It was back in 1830 that 
Thaddeus Fairbanks secured patents on 
a scale which had been designed and 
built to meet a definite farm need, 
ind since that time the business has 
grown and developed with the mech- 
mization of the farm. 

One of the most important crops 
in the vicinity of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
where Erastus and Thaddeus Fairbanks 
were making wagons, stoves and plows, 
was hemp. As hemp was sold by 
weight and the only weighing device 
then in general use was the crude 
Roman steelyard, it was impossible 
to weigh the ox and wagon cart loads. 
kttling the arguments between buyer 
ind seller over their respective guesses 
© estimates of weight was a task 
which was satisfactory to none. Thad- 
deus Fairbanks set about to solve this 
problem by improvising a platform 
connected to the steelyard upon 


LER COMPAS 






limb inte 
ions are very 


i) me.” * 
which the wagon could be driven. An 
improved model was developed and 
the demand for these platform scales 
ection’ «f pread over the Atlantic seaboard, to 
/ England, and in 1846, to China. 
contusi®” I New Products Added to Line 
_ With this beginning in a growing 
sion” «=< SIC «market, other products were 
Manufactured for farm use. In 1880, 
i\ing.” Charles Hosmer Morse, who a few 


years earlier had established Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., became connected with 
the Eclinse Wind Engine Company 
of Beloit, Wis., manufacturers of 











windmills, and thus the association 
with the farm market was strength- 
ened. Later products for farm use 
included pumps, an all-purpose farm 
engine, and the first automatic farm 
water system in 1914. 

Meanwhile the industrial side of 
the business had also grown. In 1894 
two electric motor companies were 
acquired and Fairbanks, Morse was 
established in the electric motor field 
where it pioneered ball bearing mo- 
tor design. The company first began 
building Diesel engines in 1941, and 
the pump business has grown to in- 
clude many types of industrial units 
and large municipal pumps. 


ae . , : eS ee 
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Industrial Products 
Introduced to Farms 


It was in 1929 that the first of 
these industrial products was intro- 
duced to the farm market. This was 
a standard electric motor in one H.P. 
to five H.P. sizes, single phase or 
three phase, mounted on a steel frame 
with steel wheels so that it could be 
moved about the farm readily. It 
was advertised as a portable farm 


motor to be used for every farm 
power requirement—sawing wood, 
cutting ensilage, mixing concrete, 


crushing stone, etc., and was sold in 
(Continued on page 56) 


Power driven pumping equipment, similar to that used in many industrial applications, helps 
to irrigate vast areas of arid desert lands in western states keeping them usefully productive 
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Selling BEGINS AT HOME 


Your employe 


your sales 


“aner'e employe relations program 
should be made an important part 
of tomorrow’s selling plan. 

The fabric of goodwill that pro- 
gressive management has been weav- 
ing between the front office and the 
men and women on the production 
line will prove its true worth when 
normal competition once more be- 
comes the order of the day. 


Regardless of how far the pendu- 
lum may swing away from wartime 
employe relations, if it swings at all, 
this fact certainly confronts all top 
management. Business will no longer 
be a two-way trade between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. The old line 
“partnership” has another member— 
the workers who produce the goods! 
They will have the balance of power 
to cast a telling vote for or against 
the success of any product, or service. 
Selling the employes on their com- 
pany is sure to be a must in any post- 
war promotion plan. 


Employes Must Be Sold, Too 


Many sales managers are well aware 
of this fact, because it was to the 
sales departments that production 
minded top-management of hundreds 
of live-wire companies turned in 1942 
and’ 1943 to spark-plug the various 
plans and devices which have played 
a part in improving employe morale, 
reducing absenteeism and labor turn- 
over, and in recruiting vast new 
staffs of workers. Employes will be 
extremely averse to any backward 
steps, whether they involve cutting 
out employe magazines, or tapering off 
such activities as bowling teams, per- 
ambulating snack-bars, generous rest 
and relaxation periods, in-plant train- 
ing for wp-grading, and all the other 
hundred-and-one things which now 
constitute good working conditions. 

Sound business reasoning (not so- 
cial mindedness) favors the placing of 
commitments with suppliers whose 
employe relations are known to be 
good. It will be to the direct self- 


interest of the buyer to: 
1. Protect against delays in ship- 
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relations 


policy will 


possibilities _ 


ment due to stoppage of work caused 
by labor disputes. 

2. Guard against disruption of the 
supplier’s schedules by burdensome 
retroactive, lump-sum wage payments 
or income tax penalties which may 
impair its capital structure or ability 
to finance purchases or production. 

3. Insure the maximum of friendly 
cooperation by dealing with com- 
panies whose accounting, clerical and 
shipping department employes are 
happy on the job. 

4. Tie up with suppliers whose em- 
ployes’ high morale assures continuing 
improvement of the product or service 
at a constantly lowering price. 


Buyers Look at Your Balance Sheet 


Long before Pearl Harbor, purchas- 
ing agents learned the wisdom of 
scrutinizing balance sheets and annual 
reports before they went too heavily 
into A’s line or B’s service. Today, 
with renegotiation contingencies, ter- 
mination costs and other potential 
cripplers roaming the range, they must 
scrutinize them more than ever. To- 
morrow they will focus their magnify- 
ing glasses on a still more essential 
factor—the suppliers’ relations with 
their employes. 

Just to test our thinking, let’s fol- 
low tomorrow’s salesman on _his 
rounds. Let’s shadow Joe, who calls 
on the hardware trade for Ping’s Pliers, 
and see how he makes out—and what 
people want to know before they sign 
an order. Here he is, opening the door 
of a top-flight purchasing agent. It’s 
Joe’s first call since he left the Army, 
and his prospect is one of his former 
standbys. 

Many other returned veterans make 
this stop each day, so the buyer doesn’t 
lose too much time saying, “Wel- 
come.” But he is interested in how 
Joe’s company is treating Joe, and the 
other employes who have returned 
from the service. “Your company 
taking back all the boys who were 
in the Forces?” 

“You bet,” is the answer he wants 
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determine 


By EDWARD McSWEENEY 


Edward McSweeney & Associates, 
New York 






























to hear from Joe. “And not only 
the permanent guys, either. We'vg 
got 14 replacements in our sales de 
ment already. I don’t know how 
many of them are in the shop, but 
there must be dozens. I haven’t hear 
of a single service man from our com 
pany who came back without getting 
as good a job as he had when he wengi 


away, and in some cases a better one.’ 


The purchasing agent makes a men 
tal note of that. It’s plain that Pings 
won’t be in court with Selective Serv 
ice over some rehiring case that wil 
make the front pages’ and possibly 
turn every returned veteran against 
Pings’ Pliers! 


Are You Unionized? 


Joe’s second call is on the hardware- 
home-furnishings buyer at the big- 
volume department store around the 
corner. The buyer gives Joe a good 
greeting, then takes him aside where 
no radar-eared clerk can hear them. 


“Tell me,” he practically whispers, 
“is your outfit union?” oh 

“You bet!” Joe says again. “We'vell jy 
got a contract with every union 0% oF 
the shop. Just renewed one last week-& ing 
Everythings getting along swell. Why | 
did you ask? You never cared about i 
a thing like that before the war.” [in 

“Humph! Things were different then. 
Have you ever heard of a secondaryg ™ 
strike? We almost had one yester- tha 
day, until we withdrew a |ine that lew 
somebody claimed was unfair to % cok 
ganized labor. I’m glad we’l! have 0° sul 
trouble over your pliers.” is ( 

No wonder, then that Joe puts (WOR ¢ 
and two together—and reports like Bt Re, 
this go off to his sales manager: “OU, 
employe relations policy is « definite F cal} 


selling-point in our favor. We ought B the 
to plug it more in our advertising °F fin 
publicity. All our customers and I exe 

(Continued on page 14 












fOLOR 


in Advertising and Merchandising 


ly H. KURT VAHLE 
Advertising Manager, 





Cupples-Hesse Corporation, St. Louis 



























Y 
aClaTes, His title was chosen with a great 
deal of care so as to eliminate the 
luplication of an experience suffered 
not onl¥min Jefferson City, Mo., when I was 
r. We'vdlxked to fill a speaking engagement 
r sales deMitefore a service club. The subject 
now howichosen and publicized was, “The 
shop, bumlmportance of Color Harmony.” It 
en’t heardwas not until shortly before speaking 
. our comfftime that I found I was expected to 
ut gettingMdiscuss and extend my views on the 
n he wend™ncial problem. 
tter one.’ 
ces a men 
hat Pings 
tive Serv 
that wil 
| possibly 
n against 
hardware- 
the big- 
‘ound the 
ve a good 
de where 
sar them. 
whispers, 
Perhaps there is no single phase in 
_ ‘Bdvertising and merchandising that 
‘We'veld us been neglected as much as color. 
union I" Of course color has been used and is 
ast week. mereasing in use daily. We need only 
ell. Why look at magazines, out-door adver- 
ed about ting, direct mail, yes, even the 
vee tovies, to realize the rapid strides that 
ent then. #¢ being made. Wise advertising and 
econdary§ ™tchandising managers are aware 
e yester-Mf ‘tat color will increase results, but 
ine that ‘ew take time to select the proper 


+ to or-f lors that will further accelerate re- 
have no sults. 


Color Chosen Scientifically? 


puts WR George Gaw, director of The Color 
— Research Institute of Chicago, relates 
2B! Story of a Chicago executive who 
= tilled in a color consultant to discuss 
re = te color scheme for repainting the 
ing | 3tm’s offices. “Frankly,” said the 


r and 4 ee j 
$ eXecutiy; I don’t know a thing 
about color so I really don’t care what 





fy, 1948 





color you use. You're the doctor.’ 
“All right,” said the consultant, “sup- 
pose we just paint it blue. That’s 
a well known standard color.” “Blue!” 
roared the executive. “For Heaven’s 
sake—don’t paint it blue! I don’t 
like blue! I won’t have it blue!” 


The fact that the executive didn’t 
know anything about color, as he said, 
had no bearing on the fact that he 
did have a preference and good, bad, 
or indifferent, this preference had to 
be satisfied. We are wondering how 
often the colors are chosen to suit 
the individual who is doing the plan- 
ning rather than studying scientific 
facts or mass preference and basing 
the decision on these facts. 


Yellow as a pigment color can be 
seen farther than any other color in 
the spectrum. That is why road bar- 
ricades, highway signs, fire plugs, are 
all now being painted yellow. A 
meteorologist for the Army and Navy 
releases yellow balloons to study wind 
currents for making weather predic- 
tions because he knows the yellow 
balloons can be followed longer. E. I. 
Du Pont, in its book, “A Safety Color 
Code for Industry,” classifies one of 
its safety paints as high visibility 
yellow. About yellow it has this 





Look steadily at the center of the circle 
until you have counted to 50; then look 
quickly at a blank sheet of white paper. The 
opposite color of the spectrum will appear 
in about 15 seconds with the image reversed 
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to say: “Yellow has the highest vis- 
ibility of all colors under practically 
all lighting conditions.” 

Upon these known facts about yel- 
low, one dress manufacturer is con- 
templating a line of safety dresses for 
children. They will stress how this 
color was chosen for high visibility, 
and will explain in their advertising 
how motorists can see the children 
crossing thoroughfares more quickly 
and at greater distances. A maker of 





children’s rain coats will make yellow- 
orange rain coats taking advantage of 
this high visibility in his merchandis- 
ing plans. A well known chemical 
company now paints its chemical car- 
rying tank cars yellow so they can 
be spotted quickly by railroad han- 
dlers. A leading advertising agency 
is stressing yellow and black combina- 
tions for its clients’ out-door adver- 
tising signs. It knows they can be 
seen the farthest. 


Each Color Has Its Place 


Naturally it is not possible to delve 
into all the colors. Each color has 
certain salient points that cause peo- 
ple to react emotionally in certain 
manners. 

Red is an action color. 

Orange has the high visibility of 
yellow, the intenseness of red, and as- 
sures high attention value. 

Blue is a deliberate color, it pro- 
motes caution, thoughtfulness, careful 
study, and thinking. 

Purple is a royal color that should 
be associated with precious commod- 
ities. 

Let’s look at color for its utility 

(Continued on page 162) 
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BUILDING AN ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM FROM SCRATCH 


i: 


ws 


By EMERSON H. MOOK 
Director, Industrial Advertising, 
Kircher, Lytle, Helton & Collett, 
Dayton, O. 


VV E have always worked on the 
theory that an industrial mar- 
keting program calls for more ad- 
vance thought, more study and more 
planning than almost any other type 
of campaign. The structure and all 
activities related to it should be set 
down in detail so that every step takes 
its orderly place in the complete 
program. 

There are instances, of course, when 
compromises must be made particu- 
larly when a pattern has been set and 
is already in operation. But when 
taking over a new account which has 
no advertising precedent, the agency 
has an opportunity to start from 
scratch and handle the job as it should 
be handled—scientifically, if you 
please. The recently launched Flexi- 
core program is one of those instances 
and a good example of starting from 
scratch and getting results. 


A New Product Without 
Advertising Background 


Briefly, Flexicore is a comparatively 
new precast, hollow-cast floor and 
roof slab developed and produced by 
Price Brothers Company, Dayton, O. 
It is the only standard precast con- 
crete slab capable of spans up to 22 
feet. It also has the additional ad- 
vantages of light weight, speed of 
placement, fireproofing, insulation 
from sound and extreme flexibility for 
installation of wiring, plumbing and 
flooring. Where Flexicore is used for 
both floor and ceiling, lath and plaster 
can be eliminated. 

But the important thing here is the 
fact that Flexicore was never mer- 
chandised or advertised previously. 
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How a highly meritorious but unpublicized product 
was given a flying start by a carefully compounded 
and executed advertising and merchandising plan 


Furthermore, no advertising or sales 
promotion department had been set 
up, so we had to start from the be- 
ginning. The willingness of Price 
Brothers Company to do a thorough, 
consistent job was in our favor. Flexi- 
core had been sold largely by word 
of mouth promotion and in 
spite of the slowness of this method, 
over two million square feet had been 
installed in buildings in and around 
Dayton, Chicago and Buffalo over a 
peried of four years. Now with care- 
ful preparation and well pointed ad- 
vertising the demand for Flexicore 
has become world-wide almost over- 
night. Responses to the first four 
business paper ads alone have brought 
in over 500 above average inquiries, 
and the response to our editorial co- 
operative plan was greater than ever 
anticipated. 


Setting Up the Program 


Step 1 was a product and market 
analysis; determination of the type 
of campaign—the setting up of ob- 
jectives. Step 2 was a plan of ac- 


Simple, clean-cut style, with adequate illustration and description is evidenced in these two 
variations of first Flexicore educational advertisement. Spread pulled between ten and fifteen 
inquiries each day over a period of six weeks. Other variations were aimed at specific markets 






















tion and preparation. Step 3 was the 
follow through and checking of firstfd 
results. 


Some of the most interesting &- 
tails of Step 1 are discussed here briely 
as a prelude to Step 2 which is out- 
lined further on in the text. 


Basic factors considered in plan-§* 
ning. Although it was impossible two 
foresee exactly in what building fieldfft 
the bulk of postwar Flexicore salesff: 
would be, it was safe to assume that 
most fields would be able to use Flexi- 
core to advantage if told about it. § 
This was proved by the varied ue §t 
of Flexicore in current small scale 
construction. Therefore, we arrived 
at the first basic consideration, the 
next two followed as a matter of 
course: 

1. Need for general educational 
campaign for at least six months cov- 
ering the complete building market, 
including all buying influences. 

2. Need for nation-wide distribu- 
tion and need for more Flexicore pro- 
ducing companies. 
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3. The necessity of making a de- 
sable impression during the war 
period, at a moderate cost. 


tducational Program Indicated 


The result of this preliminary an- 
ysis was a decision to do a primary 
ling job through educating buyers. 
king a new product, most architects, 
mgineers, Contractors and other buy- 
ng influences have to know the facts 
frst. By doing this essential educa- 
ional job at once, while many other 
higher-priority building materials were 
mrking time, the way was paved for 
tive selling. 











It was decided to pre-sell or educate 
» well and so thoroughly that the 
work of any future sales activities 
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thousands of dollars could be saved 


fom the very start. 


At the same time we found that 
ve could put over this comprehensive 
ducational program with a mpdest 
budget and still give a fine product 
the kind of introduction it deserved. 


In summary, our plan of action was 
basic, iec.: to explain what Flexicore 
s and explain it thoroughly immedi- 
iely; to sell Flexicore and sell it thor- 
wghly when conditions permit. These 
we simply the elementary principles 
that apply to all industrial new-prod- 
uct merchandising or advertising. 


lan of Action 


Method of reporting for utmost co- 
tdination. As we were functioning 
s the advertising and sales promotion 
kpartment of Price Brothers Com- 
ny as well as their agent, we sub- 
mitted and interpreted all our findings 
lor discussion at conferences, first in 
teord form, and then in presentation 
lorm after all the wrinkles had been 


ironed out. All work was summar- 
ized in outline, so that our client, 
being familiar only with the adminis- 
trative and engineering ends, could 
see clearly how advertising and mer- 
chandising policies were arrived at 
and put in motion. The result was 
a smooth flowing operation. In ex- 
plaining the Flexicore program, we 
submit quotations from two typical 
reports: 


The Plan of Preparation and Action. 
(This was an indexed report consisting of 
a review of (1) product and market an- 
alysis and summary of objectives and how 
arrived at. And, (2) plan of action, 
entitled, “How to put Flexicore advertis- 
ing and merchandising to work.) 

Step 1. Consider the market and all 
elements in reaching it— 


A. Although present supply and dis- 
tribution conditions curtail immedi- 
ate delivery of product to the 
nation-wide market, still it is im- 
portant to cover this entire market 
for reasons of education, building 
confidence and for resulting future 
business. Groundwork for future 
business must be laid now. 


An additional reason for emphasis 
on Flexicore Floor and Roof Slab 
now are the efforts of manufactur- 
ers of other materials in this field. 
Although most of these other ma- 
terials are not strictly competitive, 
they have made such inroads in the 
minds of architects, engineers and 
contractors that it will take special 
effort at once to start them thinking 
in terms of Flexicore. (Reference 
was made here to a supplementary 
study on competition.) 


B. To do a thorough job of education 
and promotion calls for coordi- 
nated use of all advertising and 
merchandising methods and media. 
Catalog and data sheets (Reference 
was made here to a supplement on 
the catalog stating objectives). 
Advertisements in selected trade and 
business publications. 

Direct mail to help sales department 
and to tie in with advertisements. 
(Reference to supplement outlining 


(Continued on page 78) 


Combined selling and informative data is presented in new |6-page Flexicore catalog. Cover 
‘yellow and black; inside pages—blue and black to permit use of blueprints for six pages of 
batic building details. Novel index treatment and two typical spreads are illustrated 
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Complete story was packaged for editors in 
special Flexicore Fact File for Editors and 
indexed by printed dividers into five sections 
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NEW HORIZONS for Disabled Veterans 


By ROBERT B. LUCHARS 


President, The Industrial Press, 
New York 


4 ue rehabilitation and reémploy- 
ment of disabled veterans coming 
back from the war unquestionably 
rank as the nation’s No. 1 obligation 
and at the same time carry a power- 
ful emotional appeal to all of us at 
home. That these jobs were badly 
bungled at the end of World War I 
means they could be bungled again. It 
wasn’t because the people of this coun- 
try were less grateful or sympathetic 
a quarter of a century ago in their 
attitude toward the war-disabled, but 
simply that the plans, advance prep- 
arations and carry-through were woe- 
fully inadequate. The important thing 
today is to make sure that this mis- 
take is not repeated and to see that 
these men who have sacrificed so 
much are given a chance to make 
something of their lives. That is 
what they want—not mawkish sym- 
pathy—and that is the least they de- 
serve. That there are new horizons 
for the disabled veteran is no mere 
figure of speech; the experience of 
many industrial concerns has proved 
beyond a doubt that the physically 
disabled are no longer doomed to a 
life of inactivity and dependency. It 
remains then for us to see that these 
horizons do not turn out to be a bit- 
terly disappointing mirage to many. 


ABP Cooperating in Rehabilitation 


Nearly a year ago, at the spring 
convention of the Associated Business 
Papers, a committee composed of John 
Abbink, executive vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc.; 
Joseph S. Hildreth, vice-president, 
Chilton Company; W. J. Rocke, p~ :i- 
dent, W. R. C. Smith Publishing Com- 
pany; Earl L. Shaner, president, Pen- 
ton Publishing Company; Roy V. 
Wright, vice-president and secretary, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpo- 
ration, and the writer as chairman, 
was formed to study this important 
question and to develop a program 
whereby the power of the business 
press could be effectively applied to 
the promotion of job preparedness for 
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the disabled veteran. The more this 
was studied, the clearer it became 
that although much good work has 
been done by government agencies and 
private organizations, the danger has 
by no means been eliminated and the 
problem remains only partly solved. 


It is a widely held but dangerously 
false assumption that the whole obli- 
gation in this matter rests with the 
government. Too few realize that no 
matter how well government agencies 
carry out their part of the job and 
no matter how alert the representa- 
tives of the Veterans Employment 
Service are, their activities can only 
carry the disabled veteran up to the 
“job line” where the whole thing will 
bog down if industry and business are 
not ready and waiting to pick up at 
that point. Government agencies can- 
not create jobs. The most they can 
do is to act as a connecting link be- 
tween the employer and the disabled 
veteran. When a veteran has finished 
his hospital experience and completed 
his rehabilitation training, having 
been assured that he will not be an 
object of charity but can step back 
into an independent, self-supporting 
role, he should be given a job promptly 
and not be subjected to a long and 
discouraging wait. It is up to busi- 
ness and industry to see that this is 
accomplished. 


Large and Small Plants Can Help 


There has been some tendency to 
consider this job—the employment of 
disabled veterans—one for the big 
concerns to do and too complex for 
the smaller outfits to tackle. There 
is abundant evidence to prove that 
this is wrong. The problem is essen- 
tially a simple one requiring a little 
intelligent planning and the exercise 
of common sense. This is important 
because it is going to be necessary to 
provide jobs through the length and 
the breadth of the country in small 
towns as well as large so they will 
be ready and available near the home 
of the disabled veteran when he 
emerges from his hospital experience 
and wants to resume earning a living. 

The wonderful news that has been 
coming to us from the battle fronts 
has tended to gloss over the hard fact 


that casualties have risen at a tr. 
mendous rate and that this will in. 
evitably mean a sharp increase in the 
number of 
That our ability to provide jobs for 
physically handicapped veterans has 
so far presented no problem, must 
not be allowed to induce complacency. 
Since months frequently elapse be. 
tween the time a badly wounded man 
goes into the hospital and his dis- 
charge, including the period of phys- 
cal rehabilitation training, the number 
of disabled veterans looking for place- 
ment in industry and business so far 
has been a relatively small trickle 
which is no safe indication of what 
we may expect in the future. We 
must also bear in mind that whereas 
there are now more jobs than men, 
that condition is most likely to be 
reversed when the war comes to a 
close, at least during the reconver- 
sion period. 


Jobs Are the Nation's Obligation 


All this, therefore, adds up to the 
conclusion that job preparedness is not 
only our nation’s No. 1 obligation 
but an immediate and imperative ob- 
ligation that comes to roost right on 
the doorstep of every industrial and 
business executive. It’s a job that 
no one can do for us and one which 
will be well or poorly done in direct 
ratio to the extent that each company, 
small and large, and every employer 
of labor takes this to heart mow and 
starts vigorously to make plans that 
will be either under way or can 
put into operation at short notice when 
the need arises. 


Quite a number of concerns have 
already done something along these 
lines and some have done much, but 
the need for more general action 
brought home by the results of se¥- 
eral surveys, conducted by m mbers 
of the ABP Committee, showing that 
the percentage of concerns which had 
actually developed plans for the em- 
ployment of disabled veterans, : nged 
from a maximum of 52 per cent 


down, in several different industries 
To-bring home these facts and t 
5 ex- 


urge upon industrial and busin 
(Continued on page 54° 
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A student from Cuba learns radio commu- 
sications at the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
xa Victor Division plant in Camden, N. J. 






1941 a unique training pro- 
gram jointly carried on by the 
United States government and pri- 
vate industry has made available to 
proximately 110 ambitious young 
men of the other Americas practical 
United States with 
private concerns. For a period of two 
years these young men work side by 
ade with North American workmen 
earning United States industrial, busi- 
mss, agricultural and mining meth- 
ds by the American method of 
lkarning by doing.” 


taining in the 


This practical demonstration of the 
Good Neighbor policy of assisting the 
10 other American republics in their 
conomic development programs by 
haring United States industrial and 
wehnical knowledge already has pro- 
duced results. Reports from returned 
rainees testify to the value of this 
ndustrial training. The results have 
proved so favorable, in fact, that an 
dependent, non-profit membership 
orporation, known as the Interna- 
tonal Training Administration, Inc., 
us been set up to operate on a world- 


wide basis. 
Coser Cooperation Aids All Nations 


With nations seeking closer inter- 
utional cooperation for the establish- 
ment of a sound economic foundation 
‘or an enduring peace, it is becoming 
more evident that the United States’ 
technical and industrial “know-how” 
ould be shared with the people of 
other peace-loving nations. 

By sharing our knowledge of how 
© produce quality products for mass 
‘Msumption, we assist in ridding the 
vorld of poverty and distress upon 
Which Fascism thrives. A by-product 
our assistance to other nations in 
their efforts to raise the standard of 
“ving of their peoples is a reservoir 
% good will towards America, not 


Sharing U. S. 


——-_ Builds Foreign Trade 


Know - How 


By JOHN C. McCLINTOCK, Assistant Coordinator, 


Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


to mention demand for machinery and 
goods with which the trainees have 
become familiar during their training 
in the United States. Also important 
is the fact that foreign technicians 
trained in the United States are better 
qualified to do servicing of machinery 
and equipment for branches of United 
States concerns located abroad. 

In short, everyone gains by this 
sharing of U. S. “know-how”—the 
young men themselves, their coun- 
tries, their employers in the United 
States, and this country. I believe 
the training of foreign nationals in 
the United States will prove a most 
effectual instrument for the promo- 
tion of the international trade which 
the United States and the rest of the 
peace-loving world so earnestly seek. 


How It All Started 


The story of the International 
Training Administration begins early 
in 1941. At that time United States 
industry was becoming increasingly 
occupied with production for defense. 
Normal international trade was ad- 
versely affected. Industrial branches, 
agencies and representation abroad 
were closed or reduced to a skeleton 
basis of operations. The bringing of 
young men to the United States from 
other nations for practical, technical 
and professional training virtually had 
ceased. 

A group of United States business 
men interested in inter-American eco- 
nomic and cultural relations viewed 
this unfortunate trend with concern 
particularly because so much else was 
being done in other fields to strengthen 
the solidarity of the Western Hemis- 
phere. Their interest was further 
heightened because the war in Europe 
had unexpectedly presented the United 
States with an opportunity to bring 
to this country a larger proportion 
of trainees from the other American 
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republics. For many years the ac- 
cepted training ground for most of 
these young men was Europe. Now 
Europe was closed to them by the 
war. This group of business men was 
in complete agreement as to the value 
of the exchange of technical and in- 
dustrial knowledge that had been de- 
veloping for more than half a century 
between the Americas. 


To a considerable extent, the train- 
ing of young men of the other Amer- 
ican republics by forward-looking 
North American business and indus- 
trial enterprises and by government 
and private agencies—even though 
carried on with limited numbers— 
had offset the fact that the American 
people have not been a colonizing 
people. 

In South America, when the war 
began, it has been estimated that there 
were not more than 55,000 United 
States citizens residing there. This 
is in contrast with several million 





On-the-job training in pharmaceutical mer- 
chandising is being received by this Ar- 
gentinian at Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 
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first and second generation Axis resi- 
dents. Above the practical benefits 
that business men saw in the exchange 
of technical knowledge and training 
—and let me emphasize here that 
United States employers are able to 
learn much from the young trainees— 
there was an even more important 
return. It was this: Our best friends 
south of the Rio Grande were to be 
found among those who had come 
here to work, study and live with us. 

Fully cognizant, then, of these sig- 
nificant facts, and convinced of the 
desirability of extending to the youth 
of the other Americas the type of 
training available in this country, 
these business men gave their hearty 
cooperation to the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, when he suggested that 
an Inter-American industrial training 
program be initiated by the United 
States Government in cooperation with 
private industry. Accordingly, the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 
set up the Inter-American Trade 
Scholarship program in August, 1941, 
for the purpose of bringing young 
men from each of the 20 other Ameri- 
can republics to the United States for 
practical training. Under this pro- 
gram, approximately 150 young men 
have come here from the other Amer- 


icas. Their travel and living expenses 
in Washington, while undergoing 
orientation and while writing their 


final reports, are paid by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. During the 
time they are training with private 
concerns, the trainees receive an av- 
erage of $150 per month as a living 
allowance from their employer in lieu 
of compensation. Hence, while work- 
ing, the trainees are self-supporting. 


Expert in Charge of Program 


Elliott S. Hanson, who has had 
many years of experience in the ex- 
port field, was placed in charge of 
the training organization at its in- 
ception. The International Training 
Administration will have the benefit 
of his able direction, as he has become 
its president. The administrative unit 
in the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs that first handled the training 
program was called the Inter-Amer- 
ican Trade Scholarship. It first set 
up the necessary machinery for the 
selection, supervision, orientation and 
placement of trainees with industry. 
For the selection of candidates, a 
Trainee Selection Committee was e¢s- 
tablished in each of the 20 other 
American republics. These commit- 
tees have served without compensa- 
tion and are composed, in practically 
all instances, of a representative of 
United States industry in the respec- 
chairman of the 


tive country, the 
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country’s commission of Inter-Amer- 
ican development, and a technical 
specialist of the trainee’s own 
country. 

A staff was organized and pro- 
cedures devised for supervision of the 
trainees throughout the two-year 
period of training. So that trainees 
might become adjusted to our ways 
of living and working and have the 
opportunity of discussing their train- 
ing with specialists in their chosen 
field the cooperation of practically all 
governmental agencies was enlisted, 
as well as that of numerous private 
institutions. For placement with in- 
dustry in the United States, a place- 
ment advisory committee of govern- 
ment officials and business men was 
appointed. Through the National 
Foreign Trade Council, industry as 
a whole was approached to support the 
program. 


Industry F 2ased 


The response of industry was grati- 
fying. Of the 397 companies that 
were asked if they would cooperate 
by taking one of the Inter-American 
Trade Scholarship award winners for 
training, 92 per cent responded in 
the affirmative. Federal, state and 
municipal agencies likewise agreed to 
assist. Naturally, the degree of as- 
sistance which any given organization 
could give had depended on its ability 
to supply the type of training desired. 
To date, more than 200 private en- 
terprises, labor unions and govern- 
mental departments have been willing 
and able to contribute actively to the 
training of these young men who 
have come here under the Inter-Amer- 
ican Trade Scholarship program. 


What these young men actually re- 
ceive is a period of on-the-job experi- 
ence in the particular trade or career 
they have chosen. The precept of 
“learning to do by doing” is the train- 
ing principle followed—a precept that 
has contributed to the practical “know- 
how” of so many of this nation’s great 
engineers, inventors, industrialists and 
agriculturalists. 

In announcing the Inter-American 
Trade Scholarship program of awards 
in the other American republics, em- 
phasis was laid upon the fact that 
candidates would be expected to do 
manual labor in actual industrial and 
agricultural operations on an equal 
basis with young North Americans 
engaged in the same training. Any 
doubts that this warning would re- 
strict the number of applicants were 
quickly dispelled. 

For example, to the amazement of 
the trainee selection committee in 
Ecuador, more than 400 young men 
applied on the first day the scholar- 


ship awards were announced as open 
to application, although the intention 
of the committee had been to make 
only two representative Trade Schol. 
arship awards. Applications had been 
invited from young men between 1§ 
and 28 years of age who were abl 
to pass a physical examination and 
who possessed a good working knowl. 
edge of English. Many were unabl 
to meet the language qualification, 
However, as a result of the interes: 
created, 80 otherwise qualified Ecua- 
dorans began the study of English 
so that they might qualify for Trade 
Scholarship awards. 


Programs Carefully Planned 


Under the Inter-American Trak 
Scholarship program, care is taken 
that training projects selected will 
ultimately be of benefit to the 
trainee’s own nation. Each country’s 
requirements for trained technicians 
are studied by the trainee selection 
committee. The staff in Washington 
then arranges the specific type of 
training for the candidate to fit these 
needs. In the case of trainees in agri- 
culture or soil conservation, for in- 
stance, an attempt is made to have 
trainees work in regions in the United 
States where agricultural or soil or 
climatic conditions are similar to 
those of the candidate’s homeland. 
These attempts have been surprisingly 
successful due to the many variations 
of climate and terrane in this vast 
nation. 


What this opportunity for training 
in the United States means to these 
young men and what use they are 
making of their opportunity, 1s 3 
separate story in itself for each ot 
the trainees. 


However, the story of Carlos —— 
may well serve as an_ illustration: 


No work was too hard for Carlos. 
He had applied for training in rubber 
processing, especially in rebuilding 
damaged tires. He was sent to a ure 
and rubber factory in Akron, 0, 
where he was assigned to a “produc- 
tion squadron.” Men in this squad- 
ron, being trained to serve as fore 
men, work at every job in every 
department of the factory and simul- 
taneously receive technical instruc- 
tion in class rooms three times 2 week 
for 24 months. 


Learning While Doing 


Of the group of 56 in the encering 
class, Carlos and three others—the lat- 
ter North Americans—were the only 


ones to complete successfully the ™§- 

ce . 
orous, two-year course, Carlos W% 
the first young man from the other 


(Continued on page 96 
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Government Control of Patents 


Proposed in New Legislation 


ly STANLEY E. COHEN 
Washington Correspondent, 
NDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


a for legislation to plug 
gaps in our patent system have 
rached such a pitch here following 
i serious administration defeat in the 
Hartford-Empire glass container anti- 
trust suit that something is likely to 
gt through Congress—if the proper 
bill is found. 


That something may be the Voor- 
his Bill (HR 97) or it may be some- 
thing less stringent, but in any event 
t would be a measure designed to 
mable Uncle Sam to keep close ac- 
cunt of the use to which a patent 
S put. 

Those who are clamoring for new 
patent laws flatly deny that they have 
my intention of diminishing in any 
may the basic rights of the patent 
tolder. They excuse their curiosity 
m the grounds that the public inter- 
St requires that patents and licenses 
sued under them must not be used 
to stifle important new technologies 
of job-creating industries. 


Patents Should Not Be Misused 


The advocates of the Voorhis Bill, 
lor instance, lean over backwards to 
tscribe their offering as “an ex- 
temely conservative measure.” Both 
Representative Voorhis and the Jus- 


te Department anti-trust chief, Wen- 
wll Berge, repeatedly have reminded 
the House Judiciary Committee that 
they are not advocating compulsory ~ 
ucensine. Their sole intent, they say, 
Sto see that the patent is not “mis- 
used” an instrument to restrain 
trade, 

Basic United States patent law phil- 
phy stems from the Constitution, 
which empowers Congress to pass such 
acts as will “foster the development 
of the arts and sciences.” Unlike 
most European countries, this country 
“8 steerec clear of compulsory licens- 
8, granting an inventor a 17-year 


monopoly on his creation, in exchange 
for making his information public. 

It is argued that the 17-year mo- 
nopoly has been a big incentive in 
industrial progress here, but it is also 
said that since the development of 
large corporations, the inventor has 
ceased to reap the full benefit of his 
creation, and that the corporations 
have frequently used their control 
over patents as bargaining weapons 
leading to illegal combinations for the 
purposes of controlling and dividing 
markets. 

In the glass case, for instance, the 
government asserted that firms hold- 
ing key glass patents pooled their in- 
terests excluding newcomers from the 
field, and suppressing new develop- 
ments. A Federal District Court 
supported the government’s conten- 
tion that this constituted a violation 
of the anti-trust laws. As punish- 
ment, the District Court said that pat- 
ents involved in the pool could hence- 
forth be used by anyone without pay- 
ment of royalties. 


Court Decision Causes Rejoicing 


The District Court opinion caused 
great rejoicing in the Department of 
Justice, which had come to believe 
that new court interpretations were 
broadening the law sufficiently to en- 
able the anti-trust division to correct 
alleged patent abuses without resort 
to new legislation. 

Recent cases fortified that belief, 
for in January, 1942, the Supreme 
Court held in companion suits involv- 
ing private actions for infringement 
that a patent owner who violates the 
anti-trust law has “unclean hands” 
and cannot ask an equity court for 
relief. (Morton Salt vs. G. S. Sup- 
piger Co., 314 U.S. 488; B. B. Chem- 
ical Co. vs. Ellis 314 U.S. 493.) 

Apparently the District Court for 
Northern Ohio was merely extending 
this Supreme Court verdict a little 
further in decreeing that a firm guilty 
of violating the anti-trust law shall 
never in the future, regardless of 
whether it corrects its behavior, be 
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able to come into court for relief 
from infringement of patents that 
had been involved in the anti-trust 
case. 


Four of the six Supreme Court Jus- 
tices who reviewed the Hartford-Em- 
pire Case refused to go along on this 
decree. Congress, they said, had never 
authorized an annulment of patent 
rights as punishment for violating the 
Sherman Act. Until Congress ex- 
pressed its will on the subject, the 
decree could do no more than require 
Hartford-Empire to discontinue prac- 
tices in restraint of trade. The Court 
said it must be satisfied if, in the 
future, the company agreed to make 
its patents available to all comers for 
reasonable fees. 


Justice Fumes 


Neither Wendell Berge nor Repre- 
sentative Voorhis was satisfied, nor 
for that matter were dissenting Jus- 
tices Black and Rutledge. ‘To per- 
mit these patents to remain in the 
guilty hands, as sources of continuing 
lucrative revenue, not only does not 
deprive their owners of the fruit of 
their misconduct, but rather, it se- 
cures to them the fruit of their mis- 
conduct,” Justice Rutledge fumed. 


“The pool may no longer utilize 
illegal methods. It, and its constituent 
members will continue to enjoy the 
preferred competitive position and the 
ill-gotten patents, together with the 
patent position, to derive trade ad- 
vantage over rivals and gain from the 
public which the patent laws of them- 
selves never contemplated and the 
anti-trust laws, in my opinion, forhid. 


“The general policy has been to 
restrict the patent holder rigidly with- 
in the terms of his grant and, when 
he over-reaches its boundary, to deny 
him the usual protections of the holder 
of property . ... When the patent- 
holder so far over reaches his priv- 
ilege as to intrude upon the rights of 
others and the public protected by 
anti-trust legislation, and does this 


(Continued on page 84) 
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By ROBERT L. FEGLEY 
Aircraft Instruction Section 
General Electric Company 


N. Y. 


Schenectady 
Part Two: What the Customer Wants to Know 


H™ at General Electric, we have 
a staff of 200 engineers, editors, 
artists, draftsmen, photographers, and 
production men engaged in the prep- 
aration of instruction books. All the 
variety of General Electric 
equipment that pouring to the 
battlefronts, into the two-ocean Navy, 
and into the home front 
is accompanied by instruction books, 


great 


goes 
industrial 


most of them prepared to govern- 


ment specifications. 


In carrying out this instruction- 
book program, one of the largest tech- 
tasks ever undertaken 
anywhere, G-E has learned many new 
and_ valuable We've estab- 
lished methods and procedures which 
will greatly simplify the preparation 


nical-writing 


lessons. 


and improve the quality of our main- 


tenance manuals and sales training 


literature in the postwar era. 


Have Learned Customers’ Wants 


First of all, we've learned what 
customers—and their operators and 
maintenance men—want to know 


most about our equipment. This out- 
line (see illustration) quite similar to 
certain handbook | speci- 
fications, tells what the customer ex- 
instruction 


ZOV ernment 


pects to find in a good 


book. 

Like the whisky in a highball the 
outline can be varied to taste, but 
you can’t do entirely without it. Each 
piece of equipment presents problems 
of its own, and the manner of pres- 
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HOW % Hite 


Ladsleuclion Cork, 


Notes from the experiences of the General Electric 
Company in the preparation of instruction books. Tried 
and true methods to apply to your postwar program 
of maintenance manuals and sales training literature 


entation must be that which best fits 
the situation. But it’s surprising how 
many apparent exceptions dissolve on 
second thought, and how often the 
outline can be made to_ include 
“special” considerations. 

The outline is presented in this 
form for several reasons: 

1. Many years of experience with 
all kinds of instruction books have 
gone into its evolution. It presents 
the subjects on which instruction is 
most needed, in an order in which 
they can best be understood. Gener- 
ally speaking, it’s easiest on the writer 
and on the reader. 

2. The outiine conforms, in gen- 
eral, with the special specifications 
now in effect for government instruc- 
tion books. 

3. By standardizing instruction 
books to conform with this basic out- 
line several advantages accrue. The 
mechanical production of the books is 
easier for printers, editors, draftsmen, 
and artists, because they will be going 
over familiar ground. And likewise, 
the people who must use the instruc- 
tion books will know, once they have 
read one instruction book, just about 
where to find information in any in- 
struction book issued. 

To aid in fully understanding the 
reasons for the various points spelled 
out in the outline, here are some tips 
on what should be included in some 
of the major classifications. 


Comments on "Description" 
Classification 


General Description: This is ad- 
dressed to anyone who will have to 
work with the equipment, the opera- 
tor, the maintenance man, the tech- 
nical specialist, and the brass hat who 


just wants to know what it will do 
Because of its varied audience, the 
general description should be kept as 
simple and interesting as possible. It 
should be concerned mainly with what 
the equipment will do, and not how 
it is done. 

Detailed Description: Unlike the 
general description, the detailed de- 
scription of component 
mainly for maintenance men and 
technical specialists who must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the equip- 
ment. This section should describe in 
detail the purpose, location, physical 
arrangement, and operation of each of 
the component parts of a device of 
system. 


parts Is 


Note: Operation of the device of 
system as a whole is treated under 
“Principles of Operation.” 


What to Include in "Operation" 


Principles of Operation: This sec- 
tion should concern the interrelation 


of parts, and the operation of the 
system or device as a whok 
Although this section should & 


organized so simply that the operator 


can understand it with a little study, 
it must be complete and detailed % 
that it can be used by maintenance 


and overhaul men. Include a com 


plete elementary diagram and a com 

plete connection diagram. 
Operating Instructions: Operating 
instructions are written n ly tor 
the people who are going operate 
the equipment. These pe want 
to know what levers, buttons, heels, 
and valves to push, pull, n, and 
yank—and they don’t care yut the 
electrical or mechanical connections 
ut the 


that take place to bring 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. What the device is called. Model 
number. If necessary, the Army, Navy 
and British designations. 

2. Very brief statements of purpose of 


the device. ; 

3. Reasons for using this device. A 
‘ * ” 
bit of “sales” copy, but steer clear of de- 
tails 


4. How to use text and illustrations. 
5. Reference to other helpful and re- 
publications. 

6. Chart of component parts, their 
part numbers and drawing numbers, their 
weights and approximate dimensions, and 
the quantity of each component per as- 
sembly 


DESCRIPTION 


1. General description. 

a. A “layman's” description of 
what the device is and what it 
does 

b. Ratings, tolerances, and oper- 
ating limits. 

. Mountings. 

Detailed description. 

a. Detailed description of each 
component part, subassembly, 
and accessory. This description 
can be arranged as follows, for 


-" 


each part. 
1. Description. 
2. Location on device. 
3. Function. 


INSTALLATION 


l. Before installing. 
a. Special handling instructions. 
b. What to do before installing. 
c. What to inspect before install- 
ing. 
2. Installation. 
a. Dimensions. 
How to install, step by step, in 
proper sequence 
c. Electric, or hydraulic, or steam 
connections. 
3. Preparation for use 
a. Adjustments. 
Test to see that 
operates properly. 
How to load with film, oil, 
ammunition, water, or whatever 
is required. 


equipment 


OPERATION 


1. Principles of operation. 

a. Review of basic physical prin- 
ciples. 

b. Detailed description of how 
the device or system works, with 
schematic and elementary dia- 
grams. 

2. Operating instructions. 
a. What the operator should test 


before starting to operate the 
equipment. 
b. Complete operating  instruc- 


tions, in mandatory form. 

c. Emergency operating instruc- 
tions. 

d. Tips to the operator. 


SERVICE INSPECTION AND 
MAINTENANCE 


1. Special tools required and how to 
make them. 

2. Inspection chart. (See illustration 
of sample inspection chart on page 42.) 

3. Shortest inspection period. 

a. What to inspect or test. 

b. What to inspect or test for. 

c. How to inspect or test. 

What to clean. 

e. How to fix what’s wrong—or 
send it to a repair depot or ser- 
vice shop. 

f. How to reset and reload and 
reassemble. 

4. Longer inspection period. 
5. Still longer inspection period and 
sO on. 


LUBRICATION 


1. Lubrication chart. (See illustration 
for sample lubrication chart.) 
2. Shortest lubrication period. 
a. What to lubricate. 
b. How to lubricate the part. 
c. What kind and how much lu 
bricant to use. 
d. Warning against excessive lu- 
brication and wrong lubricant. 
3. Longer lubrication period—and so 
on. 


Outline For A Good Instruction Book 


TROUBLE SHOOTING CHART 


(See illustration for sample trouble 
shooting chart on page 42.) 


OVERHAUL AND REPAIR 


1. General discussion of overhaul and 
repair problems. Refer user to Parts 
Catalog to determine which parts can be 
ordered separately and which must be or- 
dered as complete sub-assemblies. Ex- 
plain the possibility of salvaging parts or 
defective devices. 

2. Special overhaul and repair tools 


required. 
3. Dismounting 


4. Disassembly. 

5. Cleaning. 

6. Inspection. 

7. Testing. 

8. Repair. 

9. Reassembly. (Don't just say, “re- 
verse the order of disassembly.” Actual- 


ly tell the step-by-step procedure for re- 
assembling.) 


TEST PROCEDURE AFTER REPAIR 
AND ‘OVERHAUL 
1. Tests (in proper sequence) before 
device is mounted in place. 


a. Tests to determine whether 
repairs are correct and complete. 


b. Tests which simulate actual 
operating conditions. 
2. Tests (in proper sequence) after 


device is mounted in place. 
a. Tests to determine whether re- 
pairs are correct and complete. 


PARTS CATALOG 


1. Introduction. 
a. How to use the parts catalog. 


b. How to cross-index sys- 
tems. 

Group assembly parts list 

Numerical parts list. 

Standard parts list. 


use 


Ab Ww 


Service tools list 








sultant action. Make your operat- 
g instructions simple, complete, or- 
tly, and to the point. Tell what 
ver to push, where the lever is, 
which way to push it, and what ac- 
ton will result. List every operation 
lM proper sequence. 


Use the command form in writing 
Jour operating instructions. 

In this highly important section of 
the book, leave nothing to the imag- 
mation. Tell your reader every move 
he must make to operate the equip- 
Ment under any conditions. Be gen- 
‘fous with notes, warnings, and cau- 
ions; it as important to know 
What to id as it is to know what 
© do. Have the field engineers tell 
you all the careless or misguided 


things an operator might do, and warn 
him about them in advance. Use 
cartoons to make the reader notice 
and remember the warnings. 
Emergency instructions (often in 
defiance of ordinary engineering 
prudence, and sometimes hard on the 
equipment) are especially necessary 
in books on combat equipment. Such 
equipment is operated under all sorts 
of unexpected conditions, and prac- 
tically always in a state of emergency. 
The “tips to the operator” section 
gives you a chance to add those mis- 
cellaneous bits of advice that seem 
to apply everywhere, but are hard to 
place in the book. Be careful, however, 
that you don’t lean too heavily on 
this section. It is better to put the 
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tips in with the chronological instruc- 
tions wherever you have the chance. 
Like all “miscellaneous” sections, this 
one is most effective if it’s short. 


Notes on Service 
Inspection and Maintenance 


Regularity is probably the most im- 
portant aspect of service inspection 
and maintenance. If you can persuade 
a man to look over his equipment at 
regular intervals, and in an orderly 
way, he’s bound to catch most of the 
troubles before they’ve gone too far. 

The inspection chart can be one 
of the most useful parts of the book. 
It concentrates all the basic facts 
about inspection in a small space, so 
that the reader can see the entire 


4\ 








system ot inspections at one glance. 
He can use this chart as a check-list 
as he goes through his inspections. It 
will keep him from skipping over 
parts that he might miss if he were 
depending simply on memory or com- 
mon 


What Goes Into the 
Trouble Shooting Chart 


The trouble shooting chart should 
be designed to lead a maintenance man 
to the trouble as soon as 
he symptoms. This chart 
will probably be the most valuable 
part of instruction book, be- 
cause it is used in emergencies, when 


sense. 


source of 
spots its 
your 


clear, simple instructions are needed 
in a hurry. Impress this fact on the 
test men and field engineers who give 
you the information for the chart. 
Write the chart in_ telegraphic 
style, eliminating all articles and un- 
necessary words. There are two rea- 
sons for brevity: in printing your 
chart in three columns, your space 
will be limited; and more important, 


Inspection Chart 


WHAT TO INSPECT FOR AND WHAT TO DO 


WHAT TO INSPECT 


your reader will use the trouble shoot- 
ing chart in emergencies, when sec- 
onds count. He has no time for 
rambling discussion and superfluous 
instructions. 

Organization of the chart depends 
largely on the nature of the equip- 
ment it’s concerned with. The three 
main headings are just about stand- 
ard, however: 

Trouble: Describe the trouble in 
terms of its most obvious symptoms. 
If the trouble is marked by a screech- 
ing noise or a thump—mention it. 
Don’t confine your list of troubles 
to the visual and electrical symptoms 
of defection. 

Probable Cause: One trouble—like 
overheating—may have a greater num- 
ber of possible causes. List them all, 
starting with the most probable ones 
on down to the most remote causes. 

Remedy: You must give a remedy 
for every trouble. Sometimes there 
is a temptation to list a trouble, tell 
its probable cause, and then under 


_ 
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ely hot to hand 
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dere, re ere of cont 
MONTHLY nent, page 7 
tveny 6 
« 
Run indicator t wher extreme t deetribute grease 
slong screw and guides 
For all units heving grer trem im current edjustment 
drive epply @ small amount of grease to gear teeth 
oo — eS Rae —_ 
* . 
Lubrication Chart 
Lubricant 
Lows Lubricenioe Periods Lebricanon Pores 
American British Equivalent 
Ceotrol Uan 100 turret opersting | Vertical and horizon. | Univis No. 48 oil | Low-temperature 
hours of every moath, tal shaft bearing Spec. No. 5582 light machine oil 
whichever is shorter 
a — —j-— 
Gear Drives None required except 
at overhaul 
Drive Motors None required 
—_——— — ~_—+- 
Amplidyoes Nowe required 
a —— eee - 
Torque Tube 200 turret operating | Light coat on gears Beacon M-285 Intava grease 669 
|__ hours (AN-G-3) (DTD-$77) 
Trouble Shooting Chart c 
TROUBLE | PROBABLE CAUSE REMEDY 
= — nee ee a — 
POLARIZED-RELAY | Friction in polarized-relay arme- | See Section VI, paragraph 3. « 


PICKUP VARIES MORE ware bearings 
THAN 12 VOLT 
WHEN CHECKED SEV 





Armarere (*4) secks to cree head Clean 





ERAL TIMES ot top magne 
mot avasiabdle 
Defective spring (74) may couse Thee spring ( 
beading dour 





Reversed connections of con 
tector cols 


RELAY CHATTERS ON 
PICKUP 


rivet head and armarure with a cloth sacursted 
in ahcohol A clean dry cloth may be used if alcohol 1 


4) cam easily be changed if there is any 


The bieck-cracer lead (27) 
should go vo the NEG rerminal 
(26) © the APP terminal 


on the contactor cou! (24) 
the orange tracer lead 













> 
| 
| 
| 

om mm - — —— 
| 


RELAY CHATTERS ON Improper edrwsemencs in general 


DROP-OUT 
tee 


A good inspection chart concentrates all inspection information in a 
small space. Lubrication charts tell the maintenance man where and 
where not to oil and grease the equipment. Charts of all kinds, like 
this trouble shooting chart, make information easy to find in a hurry 
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Check the polerized-reley sdjustments os given io 
Section VI. paragraph 4 ¢ Also check sdjusements in 
parsgraph 2 of this secteon 


ee 
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At top, exploded views make it easy to take equipment 2; 
put it together again. Even-a beginner could find missing 
tive parts in this motor, if he studied the exploded view 
away shown at the bottom gives your reader the “insi 






















“Remedy,” simply say, “repair.” This 
kind of a remedy is useless. Either 
tell explicitly what to do or (if the 
remedy requires a long explanation) 
refer the reader to the exact page or 
paragraph in the instruction book 
where he can find out what to do. 


Since this trouble shooting chart js 
to be used in emergencies, it is best to 
assume that the maintenance may 
has very few special tools and mate. 
rials handy. For combat equipment, 
this chart will probably be used at or 
near the front, at advance bases. Such 
places are not equipped to undertake 
complete overhauls—therefore reme- 
dies, where possible, should be simple 


operations. 
Notes on Overhaul and Repair 


This section of the instruction book 
is prepared for the men who must 
completely take apart the equipment, 
inspect and test all its parts, repair 
or replace defective parts, and put 

(Continued on page $0 
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UTILITIES FACE 


pare a political and economic 
climate, not necessarily wholly 
favorable, but just not so bad as it 
sxems to be now, the electric utility in- 
dustry will embark upon a period of 
expansion and rehabilitation in the 
postwar years that may easily surpass 
any other in its history. In order that 
this may come to pass there must be 
a general belief in the competence and 
the integrity of the power companies. 
Increased confidence is essential be- 
cause the utilities will need new 
money, lots of it, for the work they 
will have to do. And a considerable 
part of the new money will have to 
come from equity financing, from sell- 
ing stock, not bonds. 


While it does not necessarily fol- 
low that because utilities have a hard 
time other factors in the electrical in- 


dustry are also in unhappy straits, 
yet the whole industry does largely 
reflect their conditions. Therefore, if 
the utilities are prosperous in the post- 
= era, the entire industry will be 
also. 


Assuming that utilities will be able to 


get the money they will need to imple- 
ment their program of expansion and 
tehabiliration, this article presents a 
more or less complete summary of 
what the program is comprised and 
by implication, of how it will affect 
the elec: rical industry as a whole. 



























- 
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Many Millions Will Be Spent 


Indicative of what the electric util- 
ties can and are ready to do on short 
notice is the total of capital expendi- 
tures contemplated for 1945 but 
abandoned when events in Europe late 
in 1944 brought up with a jerk the 
postwar plans of all of us. Before 
the Belgian bulge tumored out from 
the Siegfried Line, Electrical World 
had just completed its annual survey 
of utility construction. The figures 
obtained pointed to a total budget of 
nearly $700 million for construction 
of power plants, transmission lines, 
substations, distribution systems and 
other components of electricity supply 
in 1945. That “if” budget total was 
the highest since 1930 when at the 
behest of the president of the United 
States the utilities paid out over $900 
million for new construction in an 
effort to stem the ebb of the business 
tide. It is plainly evident that they 
have plenty of construction work to 
do and are ready to go right ahead 
with it as soon as conditions will 
allow. 


The first thing the utilities have 





Oth in a series of articles 
examining the postwar pros- 
pects of American industries 
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to do is to restore power supply sys- 
tems to a level of safe and efficient 
operation, perhaps not as high as was 
considered necessary before the war, 
but considerably higher than now. 
Electricity has neither been rationed 
nor its price increased; no lamp in 
any American home has had to be 
turned off because the electricity it 
used was needed elsewhere; electricity 
supply has never: been too little or too 
late for any demand of war produc- 
tion. But this record of hundred per 
cent performance has not been 
achieved effortlessly and without the 
taking of risks. 

Ingenuity and resource have been 
displayed by power company engi- 
neers and others in making apparatus 
and equipment carry heavier loads for 
more hours; in keeping in operating 
condition machines and devices that 
in a less urgent period would have 
been discarded as worn out and use- 
less; in substituting what could be 
had for what, in the light of past ex- 
perience and practice, was thought 
to be needed. 

This has meant throughout the in- 
dustry a large reliance on makeshifts 
and expedients, a condition that does 
not help operating men to sleep well 
o’nights and which they will be most 
happy to see cured as soon as may be. 

In the three war years up to 1945, 
aggregate peak loads on utility sys- 
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tems increased nearly 21 per cent and 
energy output over 37 per cent. To 
handle the increased load and to pro- 
duce the increased output, less than 
15 per cent of additional capacity was 
installed. Result is that the average 
unit of capacity is working harder 
and producing more than ever before 
in the history of the industry. 


Greater Load on All Equipment 


In 1941 the average kilowatt of 
power capacity produced 3,923 kilo- 
watt-hours of energy. In 1944 it 
produced 4,626, nearly 18 per cent 
more. To the utility man this brief 
statement of average unit production 
increase spells a story of accelerated 
equipment deterioration; of standby 
and reserve margins narrowed past the 
limit of comfortable operation; of 
lengthened periods between shutdowns 
for maintenance and inspection; of 
temporary repairs turning out to be 
almost permanent; of standards of 
efficiency and economy gone by the 
board. 

All of these add up to an impres- 
sive postwar expenditure just to bring 
the utilities back somewhere near to 
their prewar conditions of economical 
operation and assured reliability of 
service. This expenditure, which will 
be some hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, will be only for deferred main- 
tenance and replacements; it will not 
cover additions and extensions easily 
foreseen to be necessary. Some idea 
of what the maintenance and replace- 
ment outlay will be can be gained 
from the figure for 1945 maintenance 
estimated from reports collected be- 
fore Von Rundstedt jolted us back to 
reality. The estimate is $269 million. 

According to data compiled by the 
Federal Power Commission, the elec- 
tric utilities paid out annually from 
$118 million to $151 million for main- 
tenance during the seven years 1937- 
1943. The big jump from this level 
to the $269 million contemplated for 
1945 makes it plain that immediate 
expenditure for maintenance and re- 
placement on electricity supply sys- 
tems will be very large. 


Industry Not Overexpanded 


Most people, if they have thought 
about it at all, have the idea that the 
stopping of large scale war production 
will leave the electric utilities with 
huge amounts of excess capacity on 
their hands, that the industry will be 
over-built for its postwar job. This 
will not be the case, not for the nation 
as a whole, although there may be 
local instances of power surplus. A 
large proportion of capacity released 
by declining war production will be 
sorely - 


taken over immediately by 
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tried operating men and put into re- 
serve or used for retirement of “grand- 
father” machines and facilities now 
working long beyond their time. And 
as war production declines, civilian 
production will rise, although not at 
equal speed. Another consideration 
is that much of war production is 
on a multiple shift basis and reduction 
of it will likely have as much or per- 
haps more effect in reducing output 
from, rather than load on, power sup- 
ply facilities. For these reasons the 
war’s end will not find the utilities 
with excess capacity; on the contrary 
there may be an actual deficit. 
Therefore, if, after the war, the 
utilities are to resume normal growth, 
they will have to undertake a major 
program of addition to, and expan- 
sion of, their systems. That this in- 
tention exists is proven by the size 
of the 1945 budget estimates and by 
the fact that about one-third of it 
is for additional generating capacity. 


Distribution Lines to Be Expanded 


Another third of that budget is 
extremely significant in its postwar 
implication. This is the money al- 
located to distribution, intended to be 
laid out for substations and for poles, 
wires, and transformers in streets and 
alleys and on country lanes and high- 
ways. 

Included in proposed expenditures 
for distribution is a portion for ex- 


oo 


Installing the stator in a huge 94,000 KVA generator. Replacement of this type of ec 
will make up the estimated $269 million utilities will spend for maintenance and rep 








tension of service to farmers and other 
rural dwellers. From the amount of 
oratory and political discussion given 
to it, the average citizen can not be 
blamed for thinking, as he probably 
does, that rural electrification over- 
shadows every other consideration in 
the postwar picture of electric service 
development. Actually rural electri- 
fication is only a part, and not a major 
part either, of that picture. An idea 
of its proportion in the total may be 
had from comparison of the best fig- 
ure Electrical World could obtain on 
proposed rural line construction costs 
in 1945 with the amount contem- 
plated for all distribution. The com- 
parison is between $48 million and 
$274 million. 

A five-year postwar program to 
bring electric service to 3,655,000 
rural dwellings at an expenditure of 
$1,042 million has been announced 
by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. Although there has been no 
totalization of power company plans 
for rural line extensions for any defi- 
nite period of postwar years, enough 
is known of company intentions to 
warrant confidence that utility ex- 
penditures for this purpose will com- 
pare favorably with those of REA. 


In a survey of postwar load-build- 
ing plans of utilities made in the early 
fall of 1944, 75 per cent of the re- 
plies received said that plans were in 

(Continued on page 168) 
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GETTING BACK 


Mo industries or occupations de- 
WH velop their own peculiar terms— 
words that would cause the average 
emanticist to suffer a nervous break- 
down. Certainly we have ours in ad- 
vertising. If the client asks, “Why is 
this advertisement different from the 
others?” we reply, ““That’s so we can 
have a change of pace.” No one ever 
questions exactly what it is or whether 
a change of pace is really desirable. 
We accept it as being a quite right, 
proper and good thing. The words 
have a soothing sound, like “too-ra- 
loo-ra-loo-ra.”” 

When someone finds fault with a 
layout, he can always be put off with, 
“Well, of course, it’s only a rough.” 
Now, whether it’s only a rough or 
not, a layout should be right—but if 
and when it isn’t, that magic ex- 
planation always gains time for needed 
corrections to be made. 

Another expression common to our 
business, an expression which has been 
used so often that no one is quite sure 
exactly what it means, is: “Let’s get 
alittle more sell into the copy.”” When 
the copy chief says it to the copy- 
writer, he may mean, in a vague sort 
of way, “Get the attempts at litera- 
ture out of it—an advertisement 
should sell merchandise, not writing 
style.” When the client says it, he 
generally means, “Let’s get a little 
more about the product into the copy. 
Let’s say it’s made on stainless steel 
machines that cost ten grand a piece.” 

By and large, when you are asked 
to “get a little more sell into the 
copy,” you understand that you are 
© get into it more persuasion, more 
inducement to buy, more conviction. 
But since nobody is quite sure what 
ves Copy more persuasion, or more 
inducement to buy, or more convic- 
tion, few persons go any further than 
 sugeest, “Let’s get more sell into 
it.” That’s supposed to be sufficient. 


What Is "'Sell"*? 
Nov t has been shown by Borden 


in "The Economics of Advertising,” 


To SELL 


IN ADVERTISING 


By WALTER WEIR 
Vice-President, Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc., New York 





Walter Weir 


that hardly ten per cent of advertising 
actually results in direct action—that 
is, causes the reader, then and there, 
to get up out of his chair, put on his 
coat, walk down to the corner grocery 
and say, “For God’s sake, let me have 
a package of Bullfinch’s Dehydrated 
Borscht immediately!” 

Rather, it is through constant repe- 
tition, through a familiarity cultivated 
over the years, that most sales are 
made. I do not mean to imply by this 
that it is impossible to achieve results 
within a few weeks—within a few 
hours—through advertising. It is. But 
by and large, advertising is mot as sen- 
sationally effective as either its ardent 
champions or its perverted detractors 
would have it appear. Indeed, it is be- 
cause of this very fact that the cry 
is constantly made, “Let’s get more 
sell into the copy.” 

And because no really serious effort, 
on a broad scale, has ever been under- 
taken to determine scientifically ex- 
actly what makes “‘sell,” the creation 
of advertising is still very much in 
the realm of voodooism or communi- 
cation with the spirit world. Adver- 
tising campaigns and agencies are se- 
lected day after day on a basis on 
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which hundreds of manufacturers 
would never think of buying their 
raw materials—which they assay and 
analyze with scrupulous scientific care. 


War Introduced Institutional Copy 


To anyone with even the slightest 
powers of observation, it must be ob- 
vious that there has taken place, dur- 
ing the war, a wholesale disappearance 
of “selling” copy. And I shall never 
be quite able to bring myself to be- 
lieve that this disappearance was dic- 
tated solely by wartime considerations. 
For while wartime considerations, be- 
yond doubt, dictated the disappear- 
ance of the greater part of product 
advertising, they did not necessarily 
dictate the disappearance of “‘selling” 
copy. There has been, there is, and, 
until this war is won, there will be 
plenty to sell—and I do not mean 
simply War Bonds, the enlistment of 
women in the services, or the willing 
observance of price ceilings, but more 
attention to and more effort towards 
winning the war from all of us. 

When I was first faced with the 
prospects of having practically nothing 
but so-called institutional—as distin- 
guished from product—copy to write, 
and having realized after six months 
of trying that what institutional copy 
I had written had not rung the bell, 
I asked that a survey be undertaken 
for the benefit of the copy depart- 
ment (and, of course, of myself) to 
determine what kind of copy people 
would be most likely to find interest- 
ing in wartime. 


Study Determined Copy Themes 


We didn’t want opinions, for when 
you ask opinions the public assumes 
the omniscience of experts, which, as 
you have probably discovered, is gen- 
erally unreliable. Instead, we boiled 
down all possible appeals into book 
titles. We had them printed on small 
pamphlets and confronted our con- 
sumer panel with some 12 booklets. 
They were asked to choose among 
them. Did they choose, “What One 
Famous American Manufacturer Is 
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Doing to Help Win the War?” Yes, 
they chose it—in eleventh place. Did 
they choose, “Why You Cannot Now 
Buy the Products You Want?” Yes, 
they chose it—in eighth place. Did 
they choose “How to Live More 
Cheaply in Wartime?” or “How to 
Make What You Have Last for the 
Duration?” Yes, they did—in first 
and second place. And, oddly enough, 
it is that kind of advertising—service 
advertising—which is. generally most 
effective in selling peacetime products. 

The department store looks upon 
“selling” copy in quite a different 
light from the national advertiser. To 
the department store, the amount of 
“sell” in a piece of copy is usually 
measured by the number of customers 
brought in the next day as well as by 
the amount of merchandise sold. The 
national advertiser, on the other hand, 
doesn’t expect a huge flow of cus- 
tomers to the places handling his prod- 
uct the day his advertising appears. 
Neither does he generally measure or 
even want to measure the effective- 
ness of a single advertisement. He 
thinks, rather, in terms of a cam- 
paign. His advertising must be effec- 
tive during a season or during the 
year rather than on a single day. As 
a result, he employs different tactics. 
He employs persuasion, education, the 
implanting of an acceptance for his 
particular product. 


Getting Sell Into Copy 


But how do you get sell into ad- 
vertising, you ask? I am satisfied by 
this time that selling copy isn’t pro- 
duced according to formula. I would 
be foolish to deny that there are cer- 
tain observable patterns that appear 
time and again in successful adver- 
tising. But I would be still more 
foolish to claim that these patterns 
alone make successful selling copy. I 


WHERE DOES (MERIC GET 
WOST OF TTS ELECTRIC POWER? 
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have written mail order advertise- 
ments that pulled their heads off. Fol- 
lowing the same pattern, I have writ- 
ten other mail order ads whose returns 
almost resulted in my having my head 
pulled off. Most advertising men have 
had this experience, and until they 
have, I do not believe they become 
good advertising men. For they have 
not been sufficiently humbled to realize 
that the creation of selling copy, of 
whatever kind, is a job every time it’s 
attempted. 

Perhaps the development that exer- 
cised the greatest influence on adver- 
tising during the prewar years was the 
widespread use of the reader survey— 
as undertaken by Gallup, Starch and 
Clark. Its greatest influence has been 
on the manner in which advertising is 
presented to the reading public. Be- 
cause of it, comics came into their 
own; the Life technique of pictures 
and captions dotted the pages of mag- 
azines far different from Life in edi- 
torial format; and the so-called “Ayer 
No. 1” layout—of large illustration 
with headline under it and a solid 
block of text under that—was given 
a new lease on life, largely because it 
was found that with a proper com- 
bination of elements—plenty of white 
space around the caption, space be- 
tween paragraphs, short paragraphs, 
liberal use of italics and bold face 
type—readers did not find it as for- 
midable as it had been supposed. 


Readership Techniques Misunderstood 


But readership techniques have done 
as much to hurt advertising as to help 
it. For one thing, they led many an 
advertiser to seek high rankings in the 
Starch Reports regardless of whether 
or not their copy sold. As a result, 
there was a conscious effort to enter- 
tain rather than to sell. Also, the 
readership studies caused too much at- 





tention to be paid to the size of the 
audience reached, although this was its 
primary purpose: to determine ways 
and means by which more reader 
could be reached per advertising dollar 
spent. 

Now, numerically, it is reasonable 
to assume that the more people in gen. 
eral you reach with your advertising 
message, the more people you reach 
who are specifically interested in your 
product. But except among products 
with almost universal appeal and use 
and without much need for hard sell. 
ing, it is to be doubted whether ad- 
vertising which gets itself a large 
audience is really the most economical 
kind of advertising to employ. 

If you spend much time with Starch 
Reports yourself, you will notice that 
very few advertisements—despite the 
widespread use of readership tech- 
niques—enjoy high percentages of 
either partial or thorough reading. 
Readers tend to seek information only 
about products in which they have an 
immediate interest, and even though 
they can be tricked into reading ad- 
vertisements about products in which 
they have no immediate interest, it is 
to be doubted, even over the long run, 
if this is the most economical way to 
build sales. Personally, I would much 
prefer to have my advertising attract 
a small but interested audience than a 
large but uninterested one. It is quite 
significant, I believe, that when you 
want immediate results—as from 4 
mail order advertisement—you design 
your advertisement to select only in- 
terested readers, and are not at all 
alarmed if a Starch Report shows only 
a one per cent thorough reading—s 
long as the coupon returns show that 
the one per cent comprised your best 
prospects. 


(Continued on page 120 


Cover Picture Story 


~ eae 1c of the electric utilities industry are the high tension wires that span 
the length and breadth of our country, bringing the benefits of electric 


power to cities and rural areas alike. 


The plans of the power companies and the makers of appliances and equip- 


ment for. postwar, as detailed in the article, “Electric Utilities Face 
Hopefully” found elsewhere in this issue, hold promise of an era of acc: 


ment never before realized. 


The Bituminous Coal Institute, New York, whose advertisement 
this month’s cover illustration, is also intimately concerned with the f 


Postwar 


nplish- 


vided 


ire ol 


the electric utilities, for coal supplies much of the energy-source for the 


power made in this country. 


To the Institute and the agency which prepared the ad, Arthur Kudr 
New York, we express our appreciation for this interesting illustration. 
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by G. K. THORNTON 

Sales Promotion Manager, 

Cuno Engineering Corporation, 
Meriden, Conn. 











_ to a year ago, just as at pres- 
ent, our company was very much 
in the throes of war production. With 
the change in the tide of the war and 
vith the United Nations on the of- 
fensive, we realized that these events 
presented important responsibilities to 
us so far as postwar planning was con- 
cerned. While we had been conscious 
of postwar planning 
previous to that, we 
had considered it un- 
timely and to a large 
degree impractical. 


To better under- 
stand our planning 
problems, a review 
of the past and pres- 
mt situation is essen- 
tial before attempting 
to contemplate the 
future. Our principal 
product is edge-type 
filters. These filters 
are of all-metal con- 
truction and there- 
fore are practically 
permanent in contrast 
w filter screens which 
may clog and break, 
t filters with wool or 
‘loth elements which 
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quire frequent re- 
placement. 
Another outstand- 






ng feature is that 
Cuno filters are self- 
tleanable, in that the 
«cumulated solids 
which have been fil- 
tered out can be re- 
moved from the filter- 
ng element without 
Mterrupting the fluid 
low. Therefore, Cuno 
Auto-] lean and Flo- 
Klean filters provide 
CNtinuous flow’ in 
‘ontrass to replace- 
able - ¢ pe filters re- 
Wiring costly shut- 


downs which can be 






















Industry Classification 


list of ¢ 


sales volume for 1939 and 


FIGURE NO. |: Sample estimate form 
contained in section 2 of field survey 
binder. Forms similar to this were pre- 
pared for 12 main industry classifica- 
tions. This form covered present and 
prewar customers. Similar forms cov- 
ered new company's postwar customers 
FIGURE NO. 2: Summary sheets like 
this were provided in Section 3 of the 
field survey binder. 
was provided for present and prewar 





prevented only by having a costly 


duplicate installation. 

On the other hand, these same ad- 
vantages also impose application limits 
in that the type of construction that 
makes the advantages possible also 
makes it impossible for Cuno filters 
to remove solid particles smaller than 
.001 of an inch from a fluid. Stated 
another way, our product will do a 
good cleanup job but it won’t clarify 
or purify the fluid. 


While our markets are somewhat 


Preset Filters Present Lodels,plu 
miy New Filters 
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customers as well as for new postwar 
customers. Cuno Engineering Corpora- 
tion furnished the actual summaries for 
the years 1939 to 1943 in the case of 
the present and prewar summary sheet 
and the company's sales engineering 
organizations summarized their 12 in- 
dustry classification estimates in the 
estimate columns. These summary forms 
are virtually simple totals of the forms 
contained in Section 2 (Figure No. |!) 





APPLIED POSTWAR PLANNING 


How “first phase” of Cuno Engineering Corp.'s 
future planning job was accomplished 


restricted by this limitation, yet the 
number of industrial applications re- 
quiring a good cleanup job by Cuno 
filters is sufficiently large to make our 
corporate life worth while. 


Another facet to our business is the 
necessity for engineering each filter 
installation. This means taking into 
consideration numerous engineering 
specifications such as volume of fluid 
to be handled, viscosity of the fluid, 
chemical content (corrosive proper- 


ties), allowable pressure drop across 


O 


the filter, size, nature 
and amount of par- 
ticles to be removed, 
whether the self- 
cleaning mechanism 
of the filter is to be 
operated manually or 
requires an automatic 
motor drive, et cetera. 


Sales are made di- 
rect to manufactur- 
ers by sales engineer- 
in g_ organizations 
comprising 21 manu- 
facturers’ agents who 
cover the entire 
United States with 
the exception of a 
few states in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 
Each sales engineering 
organization has ex- 
clusive territorial sales 


rights. 
A further aspect of 
our business which 


must be kept in mind 
is the continual 
growth of the com- 
pany. Started in 
1912 with one em- 
ploye, its year-by- 
year growth has been 
steady even thtough- 
out the depression. At 
the outbreak of the 
European war, ap- 
proximately 250 were 
employed and it was 
realized that we had 
only partially attained 
what appeared to be a 
reasonable sales ex- 
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pectancy for our special type filters. 
Many War Uses for Filters 


This country’s entrance into the 
war found Cuno’s normal peacetime 
product in tremendous demand for in- 
stallation on many of the mechanized 
weapons of war and also for the pro- 
duction of wartime materials and 
weapons. A partial list of mechanized 
weapons into which our filters are 
built as an integral part includes: air- 
craft, aircraft carriers, amphibious 
tanks, battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
hydraulic control systems of large 
guns, landing craft (all types), P T 
boats, smoke generators, submarines, 
tanks, tank destroyers. 


In addition, our filters are used on 
all sorts of machine tools as well as in 
the production of steel, synthetic rub- 
ber, industrial chemicals and other 
essential war products. This wartime 
activity has meant enormously in- 
creased production; about a five-time 
increase in prewar employment, three 
shifts, main plant expansion, new 
equipment, establishment of many 
sub-contractors, etc. 

While the background is covered in 
pretty broad strokes, it will suffice for 
our purpose here, so let’s turn now to 
a consideration of Cuno Engineering 
Corporation’s future sales planning 
problem and what we did about it. 


Laying Plans for Postwar Sales 


Viewing the situation objectively, 
we recognized that we had a product 
whose peacetime applications had only 
been partially exploited when the war 
came along, and yet that product’s 
wartime applications had exceeded 
even prewar ambitions. How much 
would that wartime business benefit 
our postwar sales volume? New prod- 
ucts were also being developed, and 
what was a reasonable peacetime sales 
expectancy for those new products? 

During the war, emphasis had been 
on production which. wasn’t always 
most economical. To meet postwar 
competition successfully meant that 
manufacturing costs had to be re- 
duced. This might mean changes in 
plant facilities, mew and different 
equipment, changes in number of em- 
ployes, new departmental setups, new 
production routings, etc. But to know 
the extent and nature of these changes 
it was agreed that a determination 
must be made of our postwar sales 
expectancy. 

A further question was whether 
postwar sales expectancy would be 
sufficiently large to provide economical 
manufacturing setups or whether ad- 
ditional products over and above those 
contemplated would have to be added 
to the line. 

With these questions in mind it was 
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decided to make a field survey to de- 
termine our postwar sales possibilities. 
This survey was to be conducted by 
our 21 sales engineering organizations. 
While these sales engineers were 
mighty busy with war work, so were 
we, but a determination of postwar 
sales expectancy would be just as 
valuable to them as it would to us. 


Planning for a Survey 


After careful consideration of ways 
and means of approaching this field 
survey, we decided to furnish these 
21 sales engineering organizations with 
customer sales figures for the most 
normal prewar year (1939) and the 
most recent war year (1943), these 
figures to be used as a basis for ar- 
riving at postwar estimates. 

The figures were furnished for each 
territory arranged according to the 
following industry classifications: air- 
craft, engines, compressors and pumps, 
food, machine tool, marine—navy and 
commercial, metal-working, oil burn- 
er, process, steel, special machinery, 
miscellaneous, repairs and renewals. 


It was the job of the sales engineer- 
ing organization to contact each cus- 
tomer and obtain his postwar outlook 
generally, and specifically, regarding 
the use of Cuno filters after the war. 
With this information these sales en- 
gineers were then asked to prepare 
four estimates for each of his terri- 
tory’s customers. 


Presentation of the assignment to 
Cuno sales engineers took the form of 
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FIGURE NO. 3: Checklist furnished to Cuno 
sales engineering organizations as a guide 
to information required on new product 
recommendations for which they were asked 


a three-ring binder containing 75 to 
100 pages, depending on the number 
of customers in each territory. The 
binder was divided into four main sec- 
tions. The first contained a detailed 
outline of our company’s objectives, 
definition: procedures for obtaining 
informativn from customers, bases for 
arriving at estimates, outline of ben- 
efits of this survey to the sales or- 
ganization as well as to the company. 
A complete list of subjects covered in 
this section are: 1. purpose of the sur- 
vey; 2. definition of a postwar year; 
(Continued on page 114) 
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FIGURE NO. 4: Market graph visualized Cuno dollar volumes for 1939 and 1943 actue’s and 
postwar maximum and minimum estimates. In the case of each of the 12 industries 
equalled 100 per cent. This graph shows changes within a specific industry only. D 
indicate the relation of one market to another. An additional report enabled Cur 
engineers to compare their estimates with other territory estimates and with the fine! 
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“<1 What Ho Copy 2 


By WILLIAM K. BEARD, JR. 
Publisher, 
Electrical World” 


- pure conceit, maybe, the notion 
that those stimulating, provoca- 
tive, always readable and anonymous 
fellows, The Copy Chasers, had their 
frebrands aimed at Electrical World 
in that blistering they gave guest re- 
viewing in February INpuUsTRIAL 
MARKETING. But it was Electrical 
World that launched this good-inten- 
tioned effort at copy betterment, 
World that brewed the label “guest 
World that has clung 
staunchly to the same pattern these 
many months and years, World that 
dished up those much-read “Tips 
from the Guest Reviewers,” World 
that recently wrapped the story into 
a slide-film that hundreds of ad-men 
are seeing and seemingly approving. 
World, then, must be the unnamed 
victim The Copy Chasers have poised 
on the business end of their well- 
sharpened pencil. 

Swell! We’re no end flattered to 
be the cause of so much agitation. 
We reason that some good should re- 
sult from all this fuss about the kind 
of copy that does the job. We are 
stirred to rebuttal in the best of 
humor; we’re not mad at anybody. 


Are Copy-Chasers Turning About? 


But first let’s unload some surprise. 
How come our Copy Chaser pals have 
%0 suddenly turned about? Time after 
time, their lively outpourings have 
had encouragingly nice things to say 
about guest reviewing and its objec- 
tive of gearing industrial advertising 
closer to the needs and job-interests 
of readers. We warmed to the back- 
patting, full of the happy feeling that 


reviewing, 


guest reviewing and copy chasing 
Were striving alike in their separate 
and inimitable styles, towards the 
common end of improving copy. Then 
—BING BANG—The CC’s reverse 


their held and brand our modest labor- 
ng in the vineyards as inconsistent, 
Unreliable, inaccurate and sundry 






other offenses to the CAUSE OF 


GOOD ADVERTISING. 

We pause to ponder if these free- 
speeching gents haven’t mounted a 
horse of quite another color and gone 
galloping off at a complete tangent. 
And because we on Electrical World 
have genuinely applauded what The 
Copy Chasers are aiming to accom- 
plish, we hope it will be a short gal- 
lop in a circular direction that will 
bring them back on the beam very 
pronto. 


Accentuating the Positive 


Meantime, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
has generously awarded some of its 
precious paper allotment to our side 
of the story. 

Here is a restatement of the case 
for Guest Reviewing that accentuates 
the positive: 

A logical beginning is to proclaim 


you don't like Guest Reviews... 


what the Guest Review is NOT. We 
denounce vigorously any idea that 
it is: (1) a ponderous and/or pontifi- 
cal research technique, (2) an effort 
to create another of those bewildering 
advertising formulas, (3) a fool-proof 
manual for copywriters or cure-all or 
copy ills, (4) a publisher’s preach- 
ment, (5)° “a magazine-promotion 
stunt” (as The CC’s rather cruelly 
stated). It is none of these awful 
things, so help us. No one who has 
followed our little program through 
the years can indict us on any of 
those scores. 


Nor has Electrical World ever con- 
tended that the guest reviewers are 
posing as “experts” on advertising 
copy. In their defense and our own, 
we register strong denial of such a 
silly assumption. They aren’t one 
damn bit concerned with so-called 


(Continued on page 62) 
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One of the “Electrical World" spreads featuring Guest Reviews whose usefulness The Copy 
Chasers question and Mr. Beard defends. For The CC's caustic comments, see p. 99 in Feb. IM. 
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NIAA 


Looks into the Future 


ee close to the brink of 
peace in Europe, as this is writ- 
ten, there is held out to a waiting 
people the world over a promise of the 
cessation of war, a return to the nor- 
mal ways of life. What the economic 
implications of this new peace will be, 
as yet, are not known, but it is ap- 
parent that we in industrial adver- 
tising have an important job ahead in 
helping to shape whatever it is that 
may come. 

As big as this job may be, we must 
remember that the best place to start 
is in our own backyard. Thus, before 
we set out to rebuild the world, let’s 
start by reviewing that with which 
we are most familiar; in other words, 
let’s look at our own National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 

To be certain that we know what 
we want to do, let’s first take a quick 
glance backward into the past. For 
several years leading up to 1941 and 
Pearl Harbor, advertising in general 
was undergoing inquisitions from all 
sides; government, consumers’ coun- 
cils, and even schools were attack- 
ing it. 

Advertising Proves Its Power In War 


True enough, much of the attack 
was directed at consumer goods ad- 
vertising, and many of us in indus- 
trial advertising quite smugly stated, 
“It’s that consumers goods’ crowd 
that’s giving the business a bad name.” 
Be that as it may, the idea was per- 
meating the country and was rapidly 
holding promise of encompassing all 
advertising. But then came the war 
to our own shores, and with it a new 
appreciation and realization of the 
power of advertising. Those critics of 
advertising found that it speeded up 
the sales of War Bonds; it bolstered 
morale in war plants; it helped salvage 
drives to succeed; it encouraged peo- 
ple to give blood to aid wounded and 
maimed soldiers, to mention just a 
few things. 


In the course of proving its power, 
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advertising also tended to raise the 
stature of the men who prepared it. 
In particular it helped to raise the 
stature of one group of advertising 
men who were long downtrodden and 
little respected, often by their own 
managements. 

As these war years go down in his- 
tory, this group, the industrial adver- 
tising men, will be shown to have lent 
the most of its talents and abilities to 
the war effort. For industrial adver- 
tising men, as a part of their adver- 
tising job, have aided immeasurably in 
the interchange of information and 
ideas that enabled industry to produce 
the tremendous volume of material 
required to bring a recalcitrant enemy 
to his knees. 

The industrial advertising manager 
created and wrote instruction man- 
uals; he organized morale building pro- 
grams for war workers; he helped sell 
War Bonds, and he prepared good, 
sound reason-why advertising that 
aided the men in industry to do their 
jobs well and fast. 


NIAA Great Help 
In accomplishing this big job the 


industrial ad man not only found help 
but a considerable amount of personal 
satisfaction in his membership in 
NIAA. For here in this organization 
was a group of hundreds of kindred 
souls working toward the same gen- 
eral objectives. 

This association, through monthly 
meetings of local chapters and through 
the cooperation of single members and 
chapter groups, was bringing him 
helpful information on the problems 
with which he was wrestling. And at 
national and regional conferences even 
more factual material was beamed at 
the ad manager. 


Among such projects undertaken by 
the national organization is the pro- 
fessional development program. This 
is a program aimed at showing how 
the advertising manager ‘can make 
himself of greater value to his company 
and to his profession. Several months 
ago the first slide film on the subject 
was shown at all NIAA chapter meet- 
ings. From that experience it was de- 
termined what information the adver- 
tising manager wanted most and the 
second film along these lines was re- 
leased early in February of this year. 
Great credit is due J. M. McKibbin, 
vice-president of NIAA and assistant 
to the vice-president of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company for the out- 
standing job done in preparing these 
films and the other material included 
in the _ professional development 
project. 


As time goes on, more films and 
other material on professional develop- 
ment will be released. 


Many Projects Planned 


Another activity which wil! also 
help in pointing up the importance of 
NIAA and industrial advertising ' 
the program of cooperation wi col- 
leges and universities that is now ™ 
the process of development. Fu!! de- 
tails cannot be given now, but vice- 


(Continued on page 66 
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JUDGES NAMED FOR 8th 
EDITORIAL COMPETITION 


ETTING off to a good start on its 

Eighth Annual Editorial Awards 
Competition, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
wc is happy to announce the names 
¢ three of the judges who have al- 
rady agreed to participate in review- 
ng the entries. They are: D. Clinton 
ove, assistant to the executive 
vice-president, Blaw-Knox Company; 
George Ketchum, president, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., agency, and 
Vy. H. McClure, president, W. S. Hill 
Company, agency. All three com- 
pnies are located in Pittsburgh, 
where this year’s judging will take 
place. 

The broad experience of these 
wency and advertiser members of the 
board of judges points up the inter- 
st that advertising men take in the 
quality of editorial material in busi- 
ness publications. As so@n as accept- 
mces are received, the names of the 
other three men who complete the 
panel will be announced. 

Entry blanks and regulations re- 
warding entries will be mailed to all 
business publication editors about the 
irst of May. Meanwhile, editors will 
& well to start planning their entries 
now. 

Examples of editorial work pub- 
shed between August 1, 1944, and 
luly 31, 1945, can be entered, in 
everal different classifications, all of 
which will be fully described in the 
April issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, 

Last year 125 publications entered 
10 examples of editorial material. 
Nineteen awards were made to the 
tditors of eighteen publications which 
athe opinion of the judges were out- 
tanding in the various classifications. 


The interest already manifested in 


this year’s competition holds promise 
% more participants and of a livelier 


contest between America’s business 
papers than in any previous year. 

Winners last year were: 

CLASSIFICATION 1. For the _ best 
series of articles: First award, Domes- 
tic Engineering, edited by O. T. Car- 
son; awards of merit, Product Engi- 
neering, G. F. Nordenholt, editor; 
Power, P. W. Swain, editor. 


CLASSIFICATION 2. For the best 
single editorial or article: First award, 
The Iron Age, T. W. Lippert, editor; 
awards of merit, Factory Management 
and Maintenance, L. C. Morrow, 
editor, and Coal Age, Ivan A. Given, 
editor. 


CLASSIFICATION 3. The best single 
issue: First award, Interiors, edited by 
F. deN. Schroeder; awards of merit, 
Modern Plastics, Charles A. Breskin, 
editor, and Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review, edited by H. H. 
Brown. 


CLASSIFICATION 4. For the best 
illustrative treatment: Power, edited 
by P. W. Swain; awards of merit, 
Aviation Maintenance, Arthur W. D. 
Harris, editor; The Architectural 
Forum, Henry Niccols Wright, editor. 


CLASSIFICATION 5. For the best 
published research: First award, 
Joseph D. Wilder, editor, American 
Artisan; awards of merit, Aviation, 
Leslie E. Neville, editor, and Veferi- 
nary Medicine, D. M. Campbell, editor. 

CLASSIFICATION 6. For the greatest 
improvement in appearance: First 
award, Construction Methods, R. K. 
Tomlinson, editor; awards of merit, 
Chemical Industries, Robert L. Tay- 
lor, editor, and Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, edited by Evan Just. A 
special award was made in classifica- 
tion 6, to Steel, edited by Earl L. 
Shaner, for maintained typographical 


excellence. 


‘Industrial Marketing's” annual competition for editorial 
achievement promises to be a lively contest for editors 
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st in Results* 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT brings more results for advertisers 
than any other electrical publication. Returns received by the pub- 
lisher each month are averaging over 7500 and are forwarded to 
advertisers—and many more go direct to the advertiser. Many letters 
from advertisers tell of unusual results obtained and the value of 
E. E. inquiries. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT provides over 87% request reader- 
ship from buyers and manufacturers of 
electrical and electronic equipment. Of 





i 5,39. of oH : ~ = - ; 
ts 25,393 (C.C.A.) controlled circula Six Basic Firsts 
tion, over 87% have actually requested (1) First in Complete Cov- 
it over their own name—giving correct os of > eaataaas Equip- 
. ae ment market. 
title, company affiliation and address. 2) Firet ia Pesewelles 
Even with such readership, it reaches through all industries and 
: - companies using and manu- 
more executives and engineers in all facturing electrical equip- 
fields where electrical equipment is ment. 
oe een : ie f (3) First in Selected Read- 
use 1ose responsible tor manage- ership to those responsible 
ment, design, production, purchasing, for manufacture, use, pur- 
, . ‘ ‘ a chase and maintenance of 
operation, installation, repair and main- electrical equipment. 
tenance—than any other electrical, (4) First in Request Read- 
ored afinatata’ bli , ership from buyers and man- 
rade or industrial publication. ufacturers of electrical and 


electronic equipment. 








For further proof of ELECTRICAL ©(S) Firet in Reader laqulv- 
EQUIPMENT value—and to learn ies, bringing more returns to 
: ‘ ’ advertisers than any other 
more of its outstanding features—ask electrical publication. 
your E. E. representative, or write (6) First in Advertisers’ 
. Choice because of greatest 
direct. growth in advertising and 
@s111R largest number of advertisers. 





SLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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New Horizons for Veteran; 


ecutives the necessity of giving this 
their immediate and personal atten. 
tion, was clearly a job for the bus. 
ness publications reaching, as they do, 
the men who have most to say abou 
the operations and policies of the in. 
dustrial and business concerns through. 
out the length and breadth of th 
country. 

Business Press Prints Story 


The ABP committee mentioned at 
the start of this article, has mad 
a good start on its program although 
it will take some time to develop fully, 
In the business press there have 
far appeared over 70 articles and edi- 
torials dealing specifically with this 
subject. These contain practical in- 
formation on a variety of industries 
such as aircraft, automotive, hotels, 
steel, textiles, electrical, foundries, 
boots and shoes, to name a few, and 
reach well over a million executive 
readers. Aside from their promotional 
value, these articles record the meth- 
ods and practices tested and proved 
through the years by various repre- 
sentative concerns in these different 
industries, making useful material 
available for personnel managers and 
other executives interested in drawing 
up a plan that would fit their own 
special requirements and conditions. 
An up-to-date list of the articles is 
kept by the committee which will bh 
glad to furnish information to any- 
one wanting to know what has been 
published on the subject or in any 
other way to help encourage and ac- 
celerate the development of this highl) 
important undertaking. 


Howard-Wesson Reorganizes 


After 40 years of continuous operat 
Howard-Wesson Company, Worcester 


Mass., has been reorganized along agency 
lines. The company operated as an en 
mp p 

graving house from its inception 


until ten years ago when it began t 
assume agency functions. Its original em 
graving business has been relinquished t 
the Worcester Engraving Compar 

M. L. Fitch, former sales manager, an¢ 
H. M. Cutler, previously art director 0! 
Commonwealth Press, having purchase¢ 
the stock of the Howard-Wesson Com 
pany, have organized their own agen) 
but retained the name of the old « 

Officers and executives of the 
are: M. L. Fitch, president: H. M. Cutler 
vice-president; §. F. Clarkson, secretary: 
A. E. Howard, treasurer; P. V. Quinn 
art director; and R. M. Cupit, produc 


tion manager. 


Glaser Transfers Accounts 
The clients of the Glaser Advertising 


Inc., Boston, are now being d OY 
Alley & Richards Company, B and 
New York agency, through arrangemem 
with Lieut. Col. and Mrs. Louis G'aser 
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pes uitlities throughout the 
country are cooperating in a series 
of psychological experiments designed 


have sf to provide an accurate basis for selec- 
and edi-§ tion of postwar salesmen. 
vith this 


Data collected in 15 cities by staff 
members of the Personnel Research 
Institute of Western Reserve Univers- 
ity of Cleveland will be used in pre- 
paring a series of tests to predetermine 
whether job candidates can sell gas 
heating equipment for home use. Dr. 
Jay L. Otis, director of the Institute, 
is in charge of the project. 


tical in- 
ndustries 
, hotels, 
oundries, 
few, and 
‘xecutive 
motional 
re meth- 

proved 
The research is being underwritten 


S repre- 

ee by the Bryant Heater Company of 
materia! @ Cleveland, one of the Dresser Indus- 
vers and | ‘ies. Bryant’s president, Lyle C. 
drawing | Harvey, also is president of the Asso- 
eir own | ciation of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
nditions. @ Ment Manufacturers. 

ticles is When the results of hundreds of 
will be § interviews with men of known sales 
to any- § fecords, containing nearly one hun- 
1as been § dred thousand answers to questions 
in any § and problems, have been collated, a 
and ac- § standard test for gas heating salesmen 


will be prepared and put at the dis- 
posal of the utilities as well as Bryant 
distributors. 


Sales Ability Harder to Determine 


“Use of aptitude tests to deter- 
mine mechanical ability has had re- 
markable success in war industries,” 
Mr. Harvey said, “and preliminary 
studies undertaken by Dr. Otis indi- 


s highly 


al en 
ed to @ cate that the same fundemental 
_ | Principles can be applied to the selec- 
deg tion of salesmen. 
rchased “Many modifications will obviously 
Com § have to be made, for though you can 
= detect hidden mechanical skills by the 


way 2 man uses his hands, the special 
vutler, J Skill 2 salesman needs is not so easy 
retary; CO get at. 

While Dr. Otis and others have 


Previously employed some general 
= itude tests, we believe this is 
the first attempt on a national scale to 


tising. f Predetermine ability to sell a specific 


od by B line of 
“2 line of oods, in this case gas heating 
»ment “ape nt. 

er. Dresser Industries, of which the 








LYLE C. HARVEY 


DR. JAY L. OTIS 


Bryant Heater Company is a member, 
has a policy of seeking and encourag- 
ing talent in its own organizations 
and this step is merely a phase of 
our interest in the future, particularly 
in the placement of returning service 
men in jobs for which they are best 
fitted. 

“Large numbers of salesmen will be 
essential to move the goods American 
industry is capable of producing after 
the war. Good salesmen, those whose 
natural bent and inclination fit them 
for this particular field, might be 
overlooked and others whose real 
talents lie elsewhere might get the 
jobs and be doomed to failure if no 
forethought were given to the prob- 
lem. 

“The eager cooperation given by 
the utilities to Dr. Otis and his staff 
in the collection of data indicates how 
strong is their interest in rebuilding 
high-caliber sales staffs the minute 
they have equipment to sell. We be- 
lieve our psychological studies will 
be of primary benefit to the gas in- 
dustry as a whole, as well as to the 
general public which will be given 
the benefit of expert sales service by 
the utilities and distributors.” 


Aptitude Tests Given 


Dr. Otis, a faculty member of 
Western Reserve University since 
1938, had previously served as Chief 
of the Data Analysis Unit of the 
United States Department of Labor 
and as instructor and consultant in 
psychology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Otis described the tests 
being used in the experimental work 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH Will Determine 
"Sales Ability” of Utilities’ Salesmen 


as the generalized technique already 
familiar to psychologists modified for 
a specific field. 

“Not every salesman, even every 
good salesman, can sell gas heating 
equipment,” Dr. Otis explained, “but 
individuals already have been dis- 
covered who are likely to make a 
success in this field though they never 
have been salesmen. An auditor, for 
example, who took the tests, had an 
extremely high score. He said it had 
never occurred to him that he could 
sell, but after the war he’ll change 
his job, with every sign pointing to 
a new, successful and better paid 
career. 

“In contrast, a door-to-door neck- 
tie salesman rated high on general 
tests but not on the special aptitudes 
for selling fairly large items of a 
mechanical nature such as a_ gas 
furnace. He is the type who needs 
the stimulus given by continuous 
small successes. 


“We are not going after the petty 
attributes of salesmanship in this 
comprehensive series of studies, but 
the fundamentals. Men who find sell- 
ing uncongenial are readily weeded 
out by the tests. Others, who possess 
the attributes of daring and self-con- 
fidence which selling demands, quickly 
demonstrate those qualities in their 
answers. A man who buys an expen- 
sive car on a small drawing account 
indicates more faith in himself than 
a man who puts off buying the car 
until he is sure of a bigger income. 


“The Bryant Heater Company 
management has illustrated the gen- 
uineness of its own interest in a 
scientific method of determining sales 
ability by putting many of its own 
personnel through the tests. The re- 
sult has been the disclosure of con- 
siderable unsuspected talent. The same 
is true in general of the preliminary 
try-out tests with utility companies’ 
personnel. While it is too early to 
determine the exact form of the final 
tests which will be supplied to all 
gas companies, results thus far in- 
dicate that we are proceeding in the 
right direction.” 
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Cultivate Farm Markets 


competition to our own and other 
gasoline farm engines. 

Many hundreds were sold, even in 
those early days when farm electri- 
fication was not as common as it is 
now. The instant availability of elec- 
tric power under any and all con- 
recognized, the freedom 

attention, and the 
which electric power 


ditions was 
from care and 
greater safety 
provides. 

In addition, many standard indus- 
trial motors have been sold and are 
still being sold to grain elevators. With 


/ LAST CALL 


e for the Big Annual 
_ REFERENCE 


AND DIRECTORY 
NUMBER 4 


A GUIDE 70 POS 





our own company, this has been par- 
ticularly true of the great northwest 
grain territory, and throughout North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, and the 
adjoining grain states there are mighty 
few grain elevators where Fairbanks, 
Morse motors cannot be found giv- 
ing steady, trouble-free, satisfactory 
service. 

Fractional horsepower electric mo- 
tors in single phase and polyphase 
were introduced to the farm market 
by our company in 1936, and since 
that time there has been a steady in- 
crease in the amount of business. De- 
spite business recessions and lean years, 
the sales curve has mounted steadily 
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WAR ACTION 


DONT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY 


To Tie In Your Products With the 
Postwar Buying of | 1,360 Concerns 


Most of American Lumberman's 


so many leading buyers. 


Act now to tie in your products with the step- — 
by-step Postwar Action Guide reference mate- 
rial to appear in this issue which every reader 
will refer to again and again in charting his 
buying his 


postwar actions — in 
requirements, 


RESERVE YOUR SPACE AT ONCE! 


11,360 Net 
Paid ABC subscribers retain this 300-page issue 
on their desks for constant reference. Think of 
the advantages in having information about 
your products readily accessible on the desks of 
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year after year without an indication 
of a dip; each succeeding year has 
shown a marked improvement over 
the former year. 

Fractional horsepower motors have 
countless uses around the farm, not 
only in the repair shop but on pumps, 
churns, grinders, washing machinery, 
dairy machinery, and similar equip- 
ment. It is, of course, extremely dif- 
ficult to even estimate how many of 
the one hundred and forty-one mil- 
lion fractional horsepower motors 
built during 1944 went into the farm 
market, but it is a safe assumption 
that the larger proportion of those 
not definitely assigned to implements 
of war went to the farms. The mar- 
ket is growing steadily and constantly, 
and in addition to new business, there 
is a large and important replacement 





A home machine shop helps this farmer 
maintain his tools, machinery and equipment 
at top level of efficiency for best results 


business. Like any other motor, frac- 
tional horsepower motors wear out, 
and due to their low cost it not 
economical to repair or rewind them. 


Motors Sold Through Dealers 


Electric motors are sold to dealers 
for farm use by our regular industrial 
During the many years we 
pr tucts, 


salesmen. 
have manufactured farm 
we have built up a nation-wide dealer 


organization of a uniformly high 
calibre. Many of them have |! idled 
our farm products for 30, 40 or more 
years, and know from experie the 
quality of our equipment, rep and 
service policies, and are acct ymed 


Althor the 


same 


to dealing with us. 
industrial salesman is not th 
man who calls upon them for the reg- 
ular farm products, the parent com- 
pany is the same and the in 
salesman has had little or no 


strial 


yuble 
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A $250,000,000 
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War demand upon coal is still at emergency level— 
domestic heating requirements likewise heavy. Man- 
power shortage has not eased and only thru application 
of more and more equipment has the industry hung up 
its enviable production record. 

Evidence of the industry's growing mechanization 
trend is shown by latest available statistics. Between 
1941 and 1943 mechanical coal cleaning plants increased 
by 26 installations to a total of 486. During that same 
period increases were made of: 1233 electric drills, 540 
mobile loaders, 822 conveyors and 112 power shovels 
(both steam and electric). 

Coal operators are agreed that, during the coming 
decade, as much new equipment will be purchased as 
has been installed since 1900. 

Mechanization will be pleased to provide accurate 
marketing statistics covering application of your prod- 
ucts to this industry upon request. Coal purchases a 
wide variety of equipment and supplies—it may pay 
you well to investigate this market. 





MECHANIZATION, INCORPORATED 
406 Munsey Bldg.. Washington 4, D. C. 











| WA ec ke tS | 
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in interesting the aealer in handling 
our complete line of electric motors. 

It probably would not pay the in- 
dustrial salesman to devote his time 
exclusively to the farm market, but as 
he makes the rounds of his territory, 
he has been urged to call upon farm 
dealers and it is amazing how much 
business has developed from such calls. 
Quite frequently there have been 
large volume orders from farm deal- 
ers, but whether or not these have 
developed, the steady flow of smaller 
orders has been very much worth 
while, both to the salesman and the 
company. 

Dealers, however, want to handle 
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Sen ieee 
ll 


a complete line of both fractional and 
larger horsepower motors. It is ex- 
pecting too much to ask that they 
represent one line of fractional mo- 
tors and another line in larger sizes. 
There is no necessity for dealing with 
two sources of supply nor of becom- 
ing familiar with the special features 
and characteristics of two different 
manufacturers’ products. But with 
a complete line of motors built by 
an established and well-known maker 
the dealer will sell a good quantity of 
various sizes for many different appli- 
cations on the farm and will prove to 
be a most desirable outlet. 

Farm implement dealers have been 








EFFECTIVE 
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OF A VITAL AREA 


1S 


IMPORTANT 


it’s the yardstick advertisers use to select the most forceful, penetrating 


sales medium in a given market... it's the yardstick which shows PACIFIC 


FACTORY is a “‘must’’ for advertisers who want to reach vast sales potentials 


in the Eleven Western States. 


Pacific Factory has thirty-four years of established readership among 


leading Western plant owners, key executives, superintendents and engineers. 


Men who plan 





FINANCE BLDG. - 


580 MARKET STREET 


men who dy. . . are sold through the columns of 


The Plant 
Management 
Magazine 
of the West 


* SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


found to be the best for industrial 
products. The implement dealer js 
accustomed to handling machinery 
of many different kinds including 
tractors, farm engines, water systems, 
ensilage cutters, feed grinders and 
other power or power-driven equip- 
ment. Most generally he has some 
sort of repair shop, stocks a certain 
number of parts, and is able to make 
small repairs that are beyond the abil- 
ity of the farmer but do not require 
factory service. Farmers are accus- 
tomed to talking with him about their 
machinery and power problems, and he 
is the logical man to broaden his line 
by including electric motors. Farm- 
ers, moreover, will accept his recom- 
mendations for motors because they 
know him and know that he is famil- 
iar with their problems. The farm 
implement dealer also has close con- 
tact with the grain elevator, and if 
there are any machine shops or small 
manufacturers in his town he will be 
the logical source of supply for them. 


Other classes of dealers who may 
be good outlets for electrical products 
are building material yards, hardware 
merchants, and even plumbers and 
well drillers. As is usually the case, 
the best farm dealer for industrial 
products is the man who is alert, ag- 
gressive, and has the confidence of 
his trade and his community; the kind 
of business he happens to be in is 
of little importance. 


The mechanized farm is still in its 
infancy, but it is growing in number 
and importance, and there is a definite 
trend toward smaller, self-supporting, 
mechanically operated farms. With 
rural electrification a definite govern- 
ment policy and so well under way 
that there is no possibility of stop- 
ping it, an even larger number of 
farms will have electric power avail- 
able within the immediate future. The 
trend toward smaller mechanized 
farms and the availability of electric 
power go hand in hand to create 4 
market for industrial products which 
can assume great importance to man- 
ufacturers if they go about develop- 
ing their products and the farm mar- 
ket in an intelligent way. 


The time to begin this development 
work is now. Farmers are slower to 
adopt newer, untried methods than 
industry, and they want to be assured 
of design and manufacturing stability. 


Certain industrial manufacturers 
are already firmly established the 
farm market and have proved it to be 
profitable to them now, and with 
great possibilities for the future. As 
this fact becomes more apparent, com- 
petition will be keen, and w shall 
hear much more about the farm 45 3 
logical, profitable industrial market. 
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thousands are needed for Ice 
lants throughout the world... 
'Government and Municipal 
uildings, as well as in theatres, 
tels and large department stores. 
hey will freeze foods, make ice 
id furnish cool, fresh air to make 
ur daily living more enjoyable. 


“DIESEL PROGRESS” reaches 
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DIESELS FOR 
COLD STORAGE AND AIR CONDITIONING? 








a vast wide awake market. Its 
carefully selected readership af- 
fords you contact with executives 
of vision. Your sales story in 


“DIESEL PROGRESS” has full 


coverage of the entire field. 
“DIESEL PROGRESS” renders 
a valuable technical service to the 
executives who are interested in 
and can purchase your equipment. 
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Air-Conditioning plants 
A few of the Bus companies 
industries served Consulting Engineers 
by Diesel Progress Contractors road and general 
include the Engine manufacturers 
following: Government officials 
Dairies 
Ice plants 
Industrial power users 
Irrigating projects 


Logging companies 





Mines 
Municipalities 
Naval architects 
Oil drilling contractors 
Quarries 

Railroads 

Ship operators 
Shipyards 

Tractor users 

Truck fleet operators 
Utility companies 


Edited and Published by REX W. WADMAN 

















Milas 





Why take chances on 
having your sales story 
“grounded” on the 
wrong desk before it 
reaches that of the 
man who makes the 
decisions? 


Twice-a-Month 


AMERICAN 
AVIATION 


takes it direct to the 
desks of over 3300 top 
flight executives of the 
16 leading airlines as 
well as to over 7000 
other key men in the en- 
tire Aviation Industry. 


SALES STORY 
E APPEARS HERE - 





AMERICAN AVIATION 


All the Aviation NEWS twice every month 


AMERICAN BLDG. 


Wasuincton 4, D.C. 











[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] 


Instruction Books 


the equipment back together again. 
In contrast with the trouble-shooters, 
these men usually are equipped—or 
can be equipped—with all the special 
tools and materials they need. 

In the case of equipment which 
will be used by small plants, the over- 
haul facilities may be limited; in this 
case recommend that the equipment 
be regularly overhauled by your com- 
pany’s service shop. 

Combat equipment overhaul is usu- 
ally done at large and well-equipped 
bases somewhat remote from the bat- 
tle-fronts. These bases have more or 
less permanent installations and re- 
pair facilities and are as completely 
equipped for overhaul as our own 
factory. Therefore your overhaul and 
repair section can do an “all out” 
job, without the restraints imposed 
by a lack of facilities. 

General Discussion: Perhaps some 
parts of your equipment can be or- 
dered separately, and some must be 
ordered as complete subassemblies. 
Refer your reader to the parts cata- 
log, which will tell him how to order 
any part of the equipment. In this 
overhaul section it is alsov good to ex- 
plain the possibility of salvaging parts 
of defective devices. Not only is this 
good economy for the ordinary com- 
mercial customer but for the men 
using combat equipment, salvaging of 
parts can save much time in putting 
wrecked equipment back into service. 

Overhaul Tools: The illustrated 
chart of special tools is to help the 
reader recognize the tools and order 
them by number. 

Dismounting: Give the step-by- 
step operations for dismounting the 
equipment, with special warnings 
about mishandling the equipment or 
its mounting base. 

Disassembly: Here the principal 
purpose is to show your reader what 
is the most convenient order in which 
to take the equipment or its mount- 
ing base apart. Give explicit instruc- 
tions on the techniques of removing 
parts with special warnings about re- 
moving bearings and other easily 
damaged parts. 

Cleaning: Some parts, because of 
their inaccessibility, collect dirt from 
one overhaul period to another. Point 
out the necessity for cleaning each 
of these parts during the overhaul, so 
that the dirt will not cause a sudden 
failure before the next overhaul period 
arrives. 

Inspection: Tell what to inspect on 
each piece of equipment, as it is re- 













moved from the assembly. Inspect no 
only for actual faults, but for hing 
which may eventually develop intg 
faults. The purpose of the overhay 
is not only to catch up with old de 
fects, but to recondition every piecd 
of equipment so that it will not need 
repair, until the next overhaul. 


Testing: Visual inspection may no 
reveal all the faults of some parts 
Give complete instructions on how x 
test the equipment in other ways, x 
determine whether the parts are evey 
slightly out of condition. Remind 
your reader again of the possibilitie 
for salvage. 

Repair: Tell how to fix the part 
that are found to be defective. If i 
should be necessary to repair so 
part between overhaul periods, tell hov 
to get at that part without tearin 
down the whole machine. It is als 
good to tell of certain reconditionin 
techniques, which should be used eve 
if the equipment is not yet actuall 
defective. 

Reassembly: Give the step-by-ste 
procedure for reassembling the equi 
ment. Even though it may just be 
reverse of the disassembly procedurd 
it is much easier for the repair ment 
follow. 


Spelling Out Test Procedure 


Tests are usually those which woul 
be made by the operator or mainta 
nance men at regular service inspec 
tions, plus some more complicate 
tests. They should determine whet 
the repairs are complete, whether t 
equipment has been properly reas 
sembled, and whether the equipme 
will operate properly under its no 
mal and overload operating condi 
tions. 

Because this is one of the few occa 
sions when the equipment is dis 
mounted, it is also a good time t 
make certain tests that would be in 
convenient when the equipment 
mounted in place. 


Regarding the Parts Catalog 


A parts catalog is a listing of ¢ 
procurable parts of a device. Ea 


part must be identified by a Pp? 
number and by name to expedi 
ordering from maker. 

The parts catalog is used by main 
tenance and overhaul men in ordef 


ing renewal parts to replace par 


that have become damaged or wo 
out. | 

The catalog should also conta! 
“exploded” views of the device 4 
its subassemblies, with each part 3 


belled. 
(To be Continued ) 
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“ISTRAIGHT LINE TO A GREAT MARKET 





Producing a wide variety of materials for the war needs 
of the nation, the South is a great industryal market 
today. It will be an even greater one inAhe period which 
follows the war. Its mines, forests, mills and factories 
are even now preparing for highef production goals 
in peace. 

The Manufacturers Record offers you the most direct 
approach to the men who operate this vast and growing 
industrial empire. If is truly the ‘‘Business Magazine 
of the South,” reporting the activities of Southern 

industry for the South and the rest of the nation. 
More thanAny other magazine it deals with the prob- 
lems and progress of Southern business. 


To aj 


bysiness and industry, use a magazine that they read 


your message at the men who count in Southern 







and trust—Manufacturers Record. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD) 


Established 1882 
The Business Magazine of the South 


CANDLER BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


bh cP Y¥ 








Publishers: 
Manufacturers Record—Blue Book of Southern Progress 
Censtruction Magazine — Construction Daily Bulletin 
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What Ho, Copy Chasers 
“copy technique.” But they do have 

. mC ~~ SATO? . opinions, opinions that stem fro 
‘THE KE} Ss TO PRESIDENTS Minds their job interests. They have likes 
and dislikes—strong ones, incidentally 
Ads which strike closest to the self. 
interests of these men do the beg 
| ; | selling job. That’s our observatig 
| Where are we? after our years of guest reviewing 
| Where are we going? And to us it adds up to good, plai 
horse sense. 
















The keys to presidents’ minds will be found in the economic fun- 
damentals that floodlight the horizons of tomorrow. 





The answers to these questions are found in the study and dis- 


cussion of underlying economic forces and facts; tor the future is To be cynical about such simple 


revealed by appraising today in the light of the past. Because reasoning, to beat our breasts with thaliio¢hiz 
Dun’s Review devotes itself to such basic factors it unlocks the argument that “we know more about tajo; 
door to executive minds. Typical are the following articles from advertising than they do,” and pro Si co 
recent issues: | ceed to hand them what WE think 


be CC 


























they should have, regardless, strik 
ACCEPTANCE OF ORDERS FOR POST-WAR a us as being pretty dull-witted. Nag™ 
Walter Mitchell, Jr. %- —s : 
AMERICA’S PART IN REHABILITATING A WAR-SICK | doubt we advertising practitioners @ 7. 
WORLD— Ellen S. Woodward know more about ad writing thanl -D 
BASIC ISSUES IN TERMINATION— Kennerd W. Tibbitts | run-of-mine readers; but if  thagectric 

FREEDOM TO ACHIEVE— A. L. M. Wiggins . eunnael 
GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF WAR CONTRACTORS— knowledge blinds wy the viewpoin -~ 
| Roy A. Feuthe | of the fellows on the receiving endfisake | 
NATIONAL PRODUCT STATISTICS HELP INTERPRET WAR- | maybe we'd better start learning all, an, 

TIME ECONOMY— George Jaszi and Milton Gilbert over again. Or risk the price of copy ; 
| PATTERNS OF GOOD PRACTICE IN POST-WAR PLANNING— | chee aes the Gembedews Se 
Erwin H. Schell 8 al ref 
POLICY CHOICES ON RECONVERSION CONTROLS— | readers. eedec 
Edwin B. George 
REGIONAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON CONSUMER BUY- | Interviews of Long Duration d nc 
| ING— L. D. H. Weld As a 
THE FOREIGN MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCTS— . i cant 

| john D. Black Another thing. We - ana prefhou th 
TOWARD AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PROGRAM— tended, as The CC’s imply, that Chiron 
Willard L. Thorp | process of conducting a review wag bite fc 

WAR MANPOWER PROGRAM—PRESENT AND FUTURE— | natural—or that the setting was nat- 


d ar 
burche 


Lawrence A. Appley 


WHAT KIND OF A COUNTRY DO WE WANT TO LIVE IN?— ural. The reviews have averaged close 





William L. Batt to five hours; no man in his righ 

mind spends that much time reading 
Dun’s Review is an “Economic Journal” for the practical business man. It the ads in any issue. (Plug: not even ¢*, p 
presents the fundamental problems and facts affecting business. These have in Electrical World!) But if some tial 
largely to do with the over-all impact upon business of forces outside the and 


immediate control of business—the results of legislation, wars, cycles, economic kinds of ads arouse Continuous 50 
and sociological conditions, and pressures. Although scientific in approach, mosity and others stir persistent ac- 
the magazine is geared to policy-level application. claim, what difference does it make 
| whether the “individual” guest re- 


Dun’s Review reaches 20,666 presidents (by actual count) and 35,485 other : - 
EM viewer was in his office or the barber 


executives. They are associated with 28,790 manufacturers (55.9%); 12,397 


wholesalers (24%); 6,191 transportation, communication, public utility, retail chair? Or if his opinion was | staged, 
establishments, etc., (11.9%); 4,213 banking, financial, and insurance com- thus encouraging him to be “profound 
panies (8.2%). These companies represent the major portion of the top- and pontifical”? His opinions are eX- 
rated concerns in most fields. pressed with professional sincerity and 
You can't get your product into a man's plant—unless first you get it into his are based on his own needs and knowl- 
mind. Why not unlock the doors to your major prospects with The Keys edge. Does that invalidate the basis 


. Pid Py *“* * 
to presidents’ minds for criticism? 


What, then, does all this guest rt 
viewing add up to? 


, 
D | \ First, perhaps most importantly, it 
represents the earnest effort of just 


one business paper to contribute some 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. thing to the growing knowledge 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. what makes for sound acvertising 

” y We, too, relish the day when “an ad- Ss 

CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOSANGELES SAN FRANCISCO vertising SCIENCE will emerge 37 


Guest reviewing and many not 
pees pull on the same oar (Copy hasing 
included) will hasten that cay Or 
so we think and hope. Sco: 
at least trying, won’t you? 
Then, we lay before our c: 
- (Continued on page 1> 
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othing is more important to the success of any 
ntalog than its coverage of the market. Effec- 
Wve coverage is expensive to come by. Yet, effec- 
we coverage is exactly what you must get for 
pur catalog, or you waste a significant part of 
pur large investment. 

E-B-R has coverage of the key markets for 
lectrical apparatus and supplies that is as per- 


as McGraw-Hill facilities and resources can 


make it. Throughout every year, the list-build- 
pg and refining process is carried on constantly. 
very part of the market served by this electri- 
al reference is carefully combed, deadwood is 
ceded out, new names of real value are added. 
And no expense is spared in the process. 

As a result, E-B-R is in itself a guarantee to 
yu that your product data will reach a definite 
goup of potential customers. It is not a substi- 
ute for your own catalog; it is a supplement, 

d an insurance policy. It is insurance you can 
urchase for a few hundred dollars. And you 


*A Briefalog is catalog data boiled down to its most essen- 
tial form to facilitate quick and easy reference, decision 
and action. 


overage 





can be certain that your product data — in Brief- 
alog form — will be referred to frequently, and 
to your profit, by the thousands of men who 
“look it up first in E-B-R.” 

Surely your company can benefit from this 
Coverage with a capital C. Won’t you let us 
show you in detail how E-B-R can help solve 
your catalog problems? 





So you haven't got a catalog! 


It’s hard to find the time these days to put a new 
catalog together. But you may need one desperately, 
for use in the essential wartime application of your 
products and to have ready for delivery to future 
peace-time customers. 

We can help you! Our copy service +‘aff is made 
up of men who have helped prepare some of the 
outstanding Briefalogs in the 1945 E-B-R. They 
can go to work for you — now —ftoday. We will 
gladly explain the details of this service. Just write 
to: Publisher, Electrical Buyers Reference, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, New York. 











- Your catalog has Coverage 
if it is in 








~w 
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330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50] 
NIAA Looks into Future 


president Gordon Tuthill, advertising 
manager, Crucible Steel Company of 
America, New York, who is heading 
up the project, hopes to announce a 
plan soon. 


objectives which your officers and di- 
rectors feel should be the goal of the 
association for the immediate future: 

To help the advertising man do 
more effective advertising. 

To make available to the adver- 
tising man the advertising plans of 
others, on a budget percentage basis. 

To study the methods used in cre- 


To obtain from publishers more in. 
formation regarding their circulation, 
especially in such form that better 
comparisons between publications can 


be made. 


To develop a method of evaluating 
reader interest of the various indus. 
trial publications. 


To study the methods of obtaining 


You'll be interested in knowing u : 
that at a recent meeting of the board ating effective and efficient direct and using photographs to help sell in- 
of directors the primary aims and ob- mail. dustrial products more effectively. 


jectives of the association were dis- 
cussed at considerable length. From 
the discussion has come this list of 


To induce publishers to standardize 
page sizes—so that savings be effected 
in advertising production costs. 








CATALOGUE YOUR PRODUCTS 
in this DAILY REFERENCE SOURCE 


THE PLACE WHERE PAPER AND PULP 
MILL OPERATORS LOOK FOR VITAL 
BUYING INFORMATION 





To prepare a yardstick to be used 
for evaluating industrial advertising 
copy, to be used as a check before copy 
is approved. To present comparative 
cases of resultful versus unresultful 
copy. 

To organize industrial advertising 
courses for junior members of the 
profession. 


To increase NIAA influence through 
industry and improve national adver- 
tising and marketing methods. 


To help chapters build constructive 
programs—and thus help industrial 
ad men to do a better job. 


To improve NIAA relations with 
other associations, and coordinate ef- 
forts directed to overcoming national 
crises. 

To build better international rela- 
tions through industrial advertising. 


To help service men prepare them- 
selves for postwar jobs, especially by 
furnishing business papers to hospitals 
where service men are rehabilitated. 

To promote the use of free enter- 
prise advertising. 








SEBS BE SB Baa a S 
as é 


Work Equally Divided iy 
100% PAPER AND PULP scitsigiientane Then 

To fairly apportion the work of 
MILL COVERAGE! AP 1 bets 
. NIAA so as not to burden any one of “~ 

Think of it—one or more copies of this Cata- the officers, the projects described 

logue and Engineering Handbook go to every above have been assigned to al! officers 
operating paper and pulp mill in the United States equitably. Cooperating in this work J Such 
and Canada. That means that your product infor- will be vice-presidents Louis J. Ott, J cent 
mation is placed into the hands of one or more key d ws Ohio Brass Com- Servi 
executives of this vital industry for year ‘round aGvertiaing Manager, WUuO Ut: T servi 
usage. No other book of its kind reaches this in- pany, Mansfield, Ohio; Gordon Tut- @ ,,,y 
dustry with a contact so extensive and certain with hill, advertising manager, rucible B ope: 
poe who use, — or —— machinery, chemi- Steel Company of America, New — 
— ee — Se York; C. N. Kirchner, sales promotion oer 
Now in its 23rd year, Paper and Pulp Mill Cata- manager, Independent Pneumatic Tool B hew 


logue and Engineering Handbook is recognized as 
the standard reference volume for buying infor- 
mation, engineering and chemical data and manu- 
facturers’ catalogue matter. It gives you economi- 
cal distribution of your product information and 
keeps it where it can be found—quickly and easily. 


You can use multi-page inserts—or classify your 
products from a single page upward. The 1945-46 





Company, Chicago; Arnold |. An- 
drews, Milwaukee, who heads the 
agency bearing his name; Edward V- Oper, 
Creagh, sales promotion manager, 
American Chain & Cable Company, 1)- 
Bridgeport, Conn.; J. M. McKibbin, ff and . 


For a balanced schedule 
in reaching the Paper and 
Pulp Manufacturing In- 
lustry, include The Paper 
Industry and Paper World 
monthly magazine, which 
gives you highest concen- 


trated mill circulation, It : i ide West- ial 

. her: : : : “Bir assistant vice-president, W¢ 
2 os es leader in edition is now in the making. Be sure to partici- — & the =_ anal tives 
the field. . . going inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, fixed 


pate. We will be pleased to help you prepare your 
matter, or insert your entire catalogue to the in- 
dustry. Make reservations now! 


straight to the men of in- 
fluence . . . giving your 
advertising dollar the 
greatest value. 


Pittsburgh; A. P. Darcel, advertising 
manager, Crane, Ltd., Montreal, Que- 
bec; Herbert A. Sawin, sales engineef, 
Yuba Mfg. Company, San Francis¢0, 
and Walter M. Yogerst, sales man- 
ager, Bodine Electric Compan) Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer. 





FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


CHICAGO, 3. ILL. 








99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
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—Buy Advertising Space in the Magazine Whose Every Issue Proves Itself to be of the Utmost Importance to Aviation’s Maintenance 
Men: Aviation Maintenance, This magazine alone in its field has consistently adhered to one policy — complete editorial coverage 
of every phase of aircraft and airport maintenance, service and operations. Each and every article in every issue is an avalysis 
of some phase of operation, and supplies a well-informed answer to the problems confronting airport and maintenance men. 


Such articles as these appeared in re- 
cent issues: Aiming for New Records in 
and Sales (Practical tips for airport 
‘fixed base’’ operators). Periodic In- 

of Mainliners (Line checks for airline 

1). Aircraft Engine Lubricating Oils 

ng the right lubricant). Progressive 
Service (The “‘know how”’ of small air- 
rations). Production Line Engine Over- 

eping military airplane enginesin top 

. Building the Small Airport (Step 

s ethods and procedures . Kee ping the 
sma ine A worth y. Stock Control for Base 
pe Winterization of Flight Equipment. 


Read by such important men as these: 
utives, superintendents, engineers 

1 visory shop personnel of commer- 
es. (2 \irport managers, execu- 
technicians. (3) Airport service 
operators. (4)—Civil Aeronautic 


1¢eF, 
isco, 


Administration officials, divisional heads, re- 
gional and district engineers and inspectors. 
(5)—Distributors and dealers in aircraft ac- 
cessories, parts and components. (6)—The 
armed forces. It is important to note that 
from this group will come the aviation leaders 
for the next two generations. 


Brought such comments as these: 
. all helpful information in articles are of 
tremendous help to our shop personnel’’—from 
an internationally famous fixed base operator. 
** .. particularly helpful to our superintend- 
ent of maintenance and mechanical staff.” 
Vice President of large mid-west chain of air- 
port operations. . your magazine—we 
believe it is a real asset to the aviation indus- 
try.’"” Manager of an important municipal 
airport. ‘ . Magazine is tops in the field 
keep up the good work.”’ Certificated mechanic 
in aircraft and engine repair shop. “... I am 


a Avalon Maintenance 
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receiving many publications but yours is by 
far the most useful to me.’’ Manager of active 
eastern airport. ‘‘. . . no doubt the best in the 
field—and we mean it!’’ Prominent airline 
executive. aa iad 


It all adds up to one thing—Aviation Mainte- 
nance stands alone and supreme in editorial 
coverage, and in total readership. It reaches 
the readers you need to do a thorough selling 
job. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 833 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Building, 
Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West 
Coast Representative, Mills Building, San 
Francisco 4, Pershing Square Building, Los 


Angeles 13. 
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History Repeats in Crane Film and 
Booklet Stressing Piping Maintenance 


By T. M. LOWE 
Manager, Valve and Fitting 


Advertising, 
Crane Co., Chicago 


rer realizing the pace at which 
industry has operated during the 
war years and realizing just as 
well the lack of opportunity afforded 
to maintain equipment properly, Crane 
Co. has prepared a slide film and book- 
let stressing the importance of check- 
ing immediately on those piping main- 
tenance jobs that have been passed by 
due to the pressure of war production. 

Interestingly enough, the promotion 
effort both in text and method of 
presentation parallels a similar effort 
in 1933 at the depths of the depres- 
sion. In 1933, the cause for the low 
level of maintenance within industry 
was the reluctance of management to 
spend a penny which could be saved. 
In 1945, the cause is the lack of labor, 
materials The results of 
improper maintenance are exactly the 
same, however, regardless of the cause 
—and Crane plans to take advantage 
of the situation and repeat a former 


and time. 


program—dressed up in new clothes. 

Both slide film and book were pre- 
pared by The Buchen Company with 
the cooperation of the Crane sales and 
engineering departments. Featured are 
18 check points for the plant engineer 
Or maintenance superintendent. Listed 
as part of each point are the cause, 
effect and cure of the main piping 
maintenance problems. 

Though the primary reason for the 
adoption of this theme is to interest 
and impress maintenance men in in- 
dustry and thereby lead to orders for 
maintenance and repair materials, a 
secondary purpose of the film is to 
redirect salesmen’s thinking from that 
of easily getting more large orders 
than they knew what to do with, to 
a need for completely canvassing all 
possible order sources. 


Distribution of film and booklet 
will in the main be through Crane 
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A typical spread from “Bringing Piping Up to Peak Efficiency.” This instructive booklet 


undertakes to help users detect and solve piping maintenance problems by illustrating the 
particular situation likely to be encountered and listing the causes, effects and cures 


local branches and salesmen. First 
showings will be to Crane men at 
a regular monthly branch sales meet- 
ing. As part of the meeting, the 
change in direction of selling and size 
of orders to be expected in the coming 
months will be discussed. 

Following the sales meetings by 
a few weeks, a series of industrial cus- 
tomer meetings will be held in key 


industrial areas. To these meetings 


will be invited maintenance and oper- 
ating engineers of local industrial 
plants. Not only will the film be 
shown to such groups but a group of 
materials available for piping main- 
tenance and repair will be on display. 

In branch areas not holding indus- 
trial customer meetings, the film will 
be shown by local Crane and whole- 
salers’ salesmen to industries in their 
territories. 


Allis-Chalmers Uses Color Film 


In Tractor Promotion 


@ With several prints of the Koda- 
chrome color film, “The Highway to 
Alaska” completed and available for 
showings to interested groups, the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, has finished a promotional 
project that combines beauty and 
drama with a tight-packed perform- 
ance story bound up with sales inspir- 


ing action. The film leaves an im- 
pression as effective and long-lasting 
as an actual field demonstration with- 
out the inconvenience of touring the 
testing grounds. 

Using the grandeur of the Cana- 
dian wilds as a backdrop, the film 
subtly makes almost melodramatic the 
work of Allis-Chalmers machines chat 
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@ One of the functions of New Equipment Dicest Responsible government officials are urging indus- 
has been exploration work in determining the extent trial equipment manufacturers to take advantage of 
and location of new markets for products in the the present situation to promote acceptance of their 
United States. The advertisers have found this , 

product and name. Thus established, they will be 

: form of market exploration very successful and i sea el a i ‘od 

| many new outlets have been developed for their ready to do business in the postwar period. 
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This still from “Highway to Alaska” shows a 
powerful Allis-Chalmers bulldozer at work 
clearing a roadbed amidst the grandeur of 
the mountain encircled Canadian wilderness 


steadily wear down the formidable 
resistance of nature in the “raw.” 
This film record of the successful 


seven months’ campaign of seven U. S. 
Army regiments and 50 private con- 
tractors to complete a new supply 
route from northwestern United 
States through Canada to Alaska de- 
spite every conceivable obstacle, is the 
work of Herbert C. Lanks. He trav- 
eled the entire length of the highway 
repeatedly to capture the whole con- 
struction story. 

The film can be had without charge 
by making an appointment with the 
company’s tractor division photog- 
raphy department and designating the 
date preferred. In color and running 
22 minutes, this 16 mm. motion pic- 
ture can be used only in projectors 
accommodating sound-on-film prints 
because of its running commentary 
describing scenes and action. 

More and more adver- 
tisers are coming to appreciate the 
advantages of telling a compact per- 
through 
the medium of motion pictures. The 
January issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING carried the story of how the Clark 
Equipment Company, Buchanan, 
Mich., manufacturers of lift trucks 
and automotive equipment, solved the 
problem of telling its customers a 
unified story of itself and its products 
when those products are many and 
diverse and produced in widely sep- 
arated plants, with the motion pic- 
ture, “Pathways to Progress.” In 
contrast, the Allis-Chalmers’ film 
demonstrates how effectively the vari- 
ous applications of one product can 
be presented in an interesting manner 
without losing any of the selling 
punch contained in a field test. 


industrial 


formance or facility story 
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New Faraday Catalog Practical 

In keeping with its program of 
expansion, Faraday Electric Corpora- 
tion, Adrian, Mich., has just issued a 
new catalog designed to aid its cus- 
tomers in selecting the proper type of 
signal with the least difficulty. To 
help insure its not being buried in the 
files, the catalog contains many facts 
not generally known about sound 
measurements together with engineer- 
ing reference data as well as a variety 
of wiring diagrams. 

Baskerville is used for the easily- 
read text type, while all headings are 
set in various sizes and weights of 
sans-serif for modern appearance and 
sure separation from subject matter, 
and are used in tables for compactness 
and readability. Photographs are varied 
in size and have not been retouched 
except where detail would otherwise 
have been lost. 

Using a unique quick-finding in- 
dex consisting of bleeding a color 
strip down the edge of each page list- 
ing the lines of merchandise, the cata- 
log avoids constant need to refer to 
a table of contents; the class of mer- 
chandise on each page is printed in 
bold face on white and is easily found 
by placing the finger on the item 
of interest and leafing through the 
book until the white index appears. 


To complement this desk catalog, 
a loose-leaf salesman’s catalog, con- 
densed, but containing prices, is being 
printed in a size that will fit the 


Standard Wholesale Electrical Catalog. 






Standard Oil Publishes 75th 


Anniversary Book 

A distinctive anniversary book dj- 
viding the history of the Standard Qj 
Company (Ohio) into three eras: The 
Lamp, The Automobile, and The Air. 
plane, covers the past 75 years and 
projects into the future to forecast 
accomplishments in the coming 75, 
The pictorial content of the book js 
made valuable by the inclusion of 
many old and forgotten photographs 
which trace the history of petro- 
leum, and of Standard specifically, in 
Ohio. 


For many, the look back into the 
past will bring nostalgic memories, 
but the creative processes of many 
others will be prodded into activity by 
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This faded photograph of the warehouse of 
Isaac Davis, Dayton, O., shows how Standard 
Oil petroleum products were merchandised 
in 1874. This picture and many more equally 
as interesting are included in Standard Oil of 
Ohio's newly issued 75th anniversary booklet 


the daring inquiries and unabashed an- 
swers provided in the last seven pages 
concerning the possibilities for the 
petroleum industry in the future. It 
is not so important whether everything 
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Facing pages from the new Faraday Electric catalog show the unusual manner of handling 


product illustrations, layout for descriptive copy and marginal indexing, a feature of the 
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hing J Every manufacturer of welding equipment and supplies 


vill be faced with a major distribution problem the mo- 
ment Uncle Sam ceases to be the Number | customer. 
Buying power in the welding market, like many others, is 
bound to shift by industry and by locality. As always 
The WELDING ENGINEER will provide primary coverage 
of those major welding fabricators in all divisions of the 
netal-working industry—today's and tomorrow's biggest 
welding market. 


* An independent national readership survey going out to 1918 independent welding supply distributors brought 
- a 12.6% return showing The WELDING ENGINEER a first preference by over three to one. 
in vote" post cards gave The WELDING ENGINEER 153 firsts, the second paper 42 and the third paper 39. 
It will be seen from the above map that this reading preference by welding supply distributors for The 
WELDING ENGINEER is consistent throughout every section of the country. 
underlying reasons why more advertisers use more welding advertising in The WELDING ENGINEER than 


n any other publication. 
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Welding Paper 


The above map shows by pro- 
portions the industrial impor- 
tance of the different states in 
terms of connected horse-power. 
Courtesy Printers’ Ink 
Market Explorations 
Industrial America 
More and more important as the Post-War period ap- 
proaches is a practical means of contacting the thousands 
and thousands of small welding users who will once again 
be able to buy without priorities. As indicated above, 
The WELDING ENGINEER will provide this contact 
through the country's leading welding supply distributors 
—those whose function it is to supply the wide variety 
of welding users, including the many small shops and 
maintenance welding departments. 
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happens as imagined, but what is im- 
portant is that the management thus 
proves its optimism about the future. 
For instance, there are forecasts that 
rubber will be partially replaced by 
petroleum synthetics and that dozens 
of items originally based on latex can 
conceivably come from the petroleum 
laboratory. 


Hercules Powder Presents an 
Informative Handibook 


The long list of products contained 
in “Hercules Products,” new booklet 
of the Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del., is a long step from 
its first catalog which listed only ex- 
plosives. These products are listed in 
their chemical family classifications in- 
stead of being separated under the 
heads of the six operating depart- 
ments into which Hercules is divided. 
An index in the front of the booklet 
lists about 50 industries followed by 
the various chemicals and explosives 


used by each and where their descrip- 
tion may be found in the booklet. 
Thus products are grouped by family 
properties but indexed by fields of use 
as well. 

Well aware of the fact that the 
tremendous strides being made in the 
chemical industry and of the fact that 
many of the usages considered stand- 
ard upon publication may even now 
be behind the times, the company in 
a foreword suggests that where un- 
certainty arises, the customer can util- 
ize the company’s research facilities 
by submitting his problem to its re- 
search department. 

A distinctive feature of the cata- 
log is the brief paragraph accompany- 
ing each listed product wherein is ex- 
plained the nature of the compound, 
its traits, properties, and applications 
up to now. Thus the full possibilities 
of each product are presented in di- 
gest form complete with significant 
facts, which in themselves are sug- 
gestive of new applications. 





fi J INTRODUCTION 





INTROOUCTION (Continued) 
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Counter-espionage on the product design front is amply illustrated in this 
humorous promotion folder recently sent out by The Schaible Company, Cin- 
cinnati, maker of heating and plumbing equipment. Designer Thomas L. Hand, 
Artist Chris Dettmer, the Perry-Brown, Inc., agency, and Schaible’s sales and ad 


Mullikin 


manager, Sidney 


(brother of Sprague “O. K., So the Ad Was a 


Stinker”” Mullikin—see IM, Dec., page 110), all collaborated in the same night- 


mare to turn out this design of the “Postwar Faucet Kitchen.” 


Monkey busi- 


ness and real business angles were combined in the folder to help deflate imprac- 
tical pipe-dreams about revolutionary plumbing designs for postwar homes which 
are being disseminated to the American public, and further, to point out the 
really sound advances being made. Issued originally to its own customers and 
prospects, the popularity of the booklet hit unexpected heights and requests 
poured in not only from its own trade but from many outside fields. Requests 
for as many as 35,000 copies from one company have been received. The un- 
usual amount of publicity awarded the “kitchen” has stimulated interest to 
such an extent that the folder is now in its fourth printing. 
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A typical page from the first issue of the 
Blackhawk Mfg. Company's new house organ 


Blackhawk Finds New Use 
For Business Paper Ads 


Business paper advertisements of 
Blackhawk Mfg. Company, Milwau 
kee, Wis., maker of tools and acces 
sories, lead a double life. The pag 
pictured here from the company’s 
new distributor publication, “The 
Blackhawk Signal,” shows how ad 
are incorporated into the magazine 
and used to bring a definite message 
to distributors through the “Sales 
Slant” printed below each ad. These 
explain the ad’s theme and show deal- 
ers how they can use the same slant 
to good advantage in their selling. 
The magazine is made up entirely of 
these full-page ad reproductions and 
accompanying “‘slants.” 

To impress upon dealers the extent 
of Blackhawk’s advertising and the 
resultant readership, the opening page 
contains a photograph of covers of all 
the business publications carrying 
Blackhawk advertising, and the fourth 
cover lists their circulation. 

Another feature is the singling ovt 
of one business paper in which Black- 
hawk has run an outstanding ad and 


combining a reproduction of the ad 
with a box titled, “Book of the 
Month,” in which is given cts on 
the circulation and publishing back- 
ground of the magazine. 
New Booklet Analyzes 
Effective Sales Manuals 
As a guide to the problem of what 
should go into a sales manual ‘0 make 
it most, effective, the new study Jus 
released by the Dartnell Corporation 
Chicago, should prove valuab':. Mort 
1945 
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Those advertisers who expect to 
tune-up their advertising “‘after the war,” may 
find it tapering off ...merging into conditions 
of partial peace long before the last Jap is 
slapped down. 


Evans Associates is aiding clients these days 
to maintain schedules flexibly, prepared for 
whatever selling becomes possible, whenever it 
becomes possible. The Copy Department has 
stand-by ads ready to meet the most probable 
changes in conditions. The Direct Mail Divi- 
sion is preparing promotional pieces up to 
the point of printing, regardless of the date 
they can be produced. The Export Division is 

counseling with clients who want to be early 
in foreign markets. ... And so on, giving 

a current timely service keyed neither to 

war or peace but to whatever happens. 











The current issue of Business Forum, issued 

by Evans Associates, is in the mail with news 

and views on advertising for advertisers. 

Your copy? If we missed you, write us to put 
you on the mailing list. 
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than three hundred sales manuals were 
carefully studied and the points which 
helped to make them do their job 
most effectively are discussed in de- 
tail. Interestingly, not only the fac- 
tors that contribute to success are 
considered but those which detracx 
from the value of a presentation are 
given equal prominence. 

In its various chapters every sub- 
ject that might be included in an 
ideal sales manual is discussed from 
the viewpoint of helping those 
charged with the preparation of such 
a book to do the best job. All ele- 
ments of salesmen’s relations from ex- 
pense accounts to after-hours con- 
duct are covered. 

Copies of this study, “An Analysis 
Of Effective Sales Manuals,” are 
available through The Dartnell Cor- 


poratior. 


Schneider Metal Issues New 
Merchandising Literature 

The new catalog of the Schneider 
Metal Mfg. Company, Chicago, is 
primarily a facility listing rather than 
a product catalog; it is a piece of 
literature selling the men and ma- 
chines which make the company’s 
products. Or, as the company puts 
it: “In these unwritten ‘human’ speci- 
fications you find the only valid guar- 
antee of thorough and lasting sat- 
isfaction.” 

The 24-page booklet contains scores 
of product designs as drawn for vari- 


The increasing popularity of models for use in displays and merchandising campaigns was 
further accentuated by this model of a department store household equipment section, com- 
plete with miniatures of all types of home appliances, which General Electric Company put 
on public display for the first time at the National Retail Dry Goods Association show in New 
York recently. Not to be mistaken for a home appliance is lovely Virginia Mayo, Bob Hope's 
leading lady in the film “The Princess and the Pirate," who is shown viewing the exhibit 


ous accounts and photographs of other 
processed designs as manufactured by 
the company. There is a page of 
blueprint drawing to emphasize the 
heading: “Good Design, the First Es- 
sential.”” Then several processing views 
are presented to give the reader the 
idea that the fabricating facilities are 
modern in an up-to-date plant. In 
each case, the workers themselves are 
emphasized. 
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An opening spread from the two-color booklet issued by Schneider Metal Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, which is designed to merchandise its personnel and its facilities rather than products 
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Systems’ Uses Case 
Studies to Do a Selling Job 


In “Systems,” Remington Rand, 
Inc., Buffalo, very effectively demon- 
strates how a monthly external pub- 
lication can be used as a vital and 
educational device for maintaining 
customer contacts. 

Printed on heavy coated stock in 
two colors which are so manipulated 
as to give the impression of many 
more than two, “Systems” is standard 
8'x11 inches and is perforated for 
easy filing. Considerable ingenuity 
shown in handling the layout, which 
consists for the most part of various 
index set-ups with accompanying ¢- 
planations and is as carefully planned 
as any executives’ business paper. All 
illustrations are of a size that makes 
every detail discernible, 

“Systems” is edited 
theme: “Efficiency through improved 
administrative procedures.” Com- 
pletely documented “how to” articles 
fill the 32 pages which contuiin m0 
that 
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HE distinctive American trait of ever- 

lastingly seeking improvement is the 

secret of American industrial progress. 
Early American mechanical devices, though 
crude, accomplished pretty much what they 
were designed to do, particularly in labor 
savings; and it is a fact that the principles of 
some of these early designs are the basis for 
many of the highly perfected mechanical 
marvels of the present day. Our mechanical 
pioneers had definite objectives in mind, but 
too often did not have the materials or facili- 
ties available to bring their inventions to per- 
fection. However, they used what they had to 
best advantage in solving their immediate 


problems. 


The processes and products which have been 
developed in connection with the current war 
effort give abundant proof that American 
ingenuity is still the driving force behind 
American industry and progress. Many of 
these developments, although devised and 


perfected under the stress of war necessity. 


will have direct application in the production 
of a thousand and one peacetime products. 
These engineering accomplishments are 
highly important to the mechanical execu- 
tives, engineers and production men of the 
metal-working industries who constitute 
MACHINERY’S readers. Accordingly, April 
MACHINERY will illustrate and describe in 
detail some of the unusual, but thoroughly 
practical, processes which have been devised 
or perfected during the war period and which, 
by competent opinion, hold immeasurable 
potentials for peacetime manufacturing 


operations. 


The material upon which the contents of April 
MACHINERY will be based has been obtained 
in some of the most forward-looking plants in 
the country which have employed these latest 
evidences of Yankee ingenuity with highly 
satisfactory results. Through concise arrange- 
ment the possibilities of application to present 
or proposed products will be clearly apparent. 


New York 13, N. Y. 








148 Lafayette Street 
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Building a Program 


proposed “Sketchbook” first 
inquiry release. ) 
Step 2. Organize all available material 


and produce a comprehensive catalog on 
Flexicore Floor and Roof Slab and start 


educational advertising campaign using 
selected publications 
A. The catalog should explain what 
Flexicore construction is; what its 
applications are; how it is used 


(blueprints); how it saves time and 
does a better job Also incorporate 
a list of questions and answers. Re- 
sult: a selling book plus a working 
handbook under one cover 


B. The publications to be used should 
be chosen with the immediate goal 
in mind (education). In the case 
of architects and engineers penetra- 
tion is of utmost importance; that 
is thorough saturation of this audi- 
ence While it is a known fact 
that the audience of important arch- 
itects and consulting engineers is 
limited to perhaps twenty-four thou- 
sand, still it is important for edu- 
cational reasons and for future vol- 
ume business to reach even the less 
important elements in the field. 
(Reference was made here to sug- 
gested schedule and to supplement 
which detailed and charted, “How 
Building Products Are Sold.) 

Step 3. Bring publicity and advertis- 

ing into play. 








ernized equipment. 


representative: 


WORKER goes 


regions.” 


SHEET METAL WORKER. 


W rite Now For 


Market Information 


45 West 45th St. 





EARS TO THE GROUND 
EYES ON THE HORIZON 


Never before in the history of the industry have sheet 
metal and warm air heating contractors shown the in- 
tense interest in new products and equipment as today. 
They have their ears to the ground and their eyes focused 
on the horizon in their eagerness to learn what is used. 


Week by week evidence comes to the editor that 
many, many readers of SHEET METAL WORKER have 
been heeding its urgent advice and they are planning 
now to meet postwar competition by preparing to equip 
with labor saving tools and machines and handle mod- 


In addition to these letters to the editors, manufac- 
turers report an unusually heavy response to announce- 


ments of new products in SHEET METAL WORKER. 
Its coverage is expressively reflected by an advertiser 


who made this statement to a Sheet Metal Worker 


“Judging by the inquiries we get SHEET METAL 
everywhere 


To get the best in the way of attention use space in 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


except to the nether 





— 
f For Detailed 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 











New York 19, N. Y. 
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A. Explanation of Flexicore | 
has already been reviewed in detail 
with publication representatives, and 
a method of providing fullest ej. 
torial cooperation is su 
(Reference was made to supplement 
explaining proposed Editor 









File.) The outstanding advantages 
of Flexicore Floor and Roof Slab 
are being quickly recognized by 
men of the technical press. Bott 
possibilities and probabilities of 





Flexicore products are amazing 

While the company is rapidly 
getting into position to < 
on product acceptance thro 
vertising and merchandising, pub 
licity should be carefully 
with a sequence of prepared re- 
leases, timed with the complete pro’ 
gram and followed up with direct 
mail. 

B. Direct mail should include reprints 
of advertisements and _ editorials 
Mailing lists will supplement pub 
lication coverage. 

Step 4. Coordinate nation-wide advertis- 
ing and merchandising with personal con- 
tact and plan facilities for supply of 
Flexicore products within the next eight 
months. (Note: details are omitted but, 
after a very careful analysis of the entire 
building market the opinion was unani 
mous that Flexicore Floor and Roof Slab 
with adequate sales contact and promo- 
tion would be America’s leading building 
material in the field.) 

The Flexicore program report out- 
lined above also set up: (1) A system 
for checking production and closing 
dates and other coordinated efforts; 
(2) a list of supplementary objectives 
and suggested solutions in outline. 























Progress Reports Made 





The first progress report was made 
with the aid of charts and was used 
to explain what had been accomplished 
and how our “plan of action” was 
coordinating the program for smooth 
operation and effectiveness. Three sec- 
tions of this progress report are out- 
lined below: 

Section A. Complete summary of ob- 
jectives. (A brief review.) 

Section B. How these objectives are 
being accomplished through: 

1. Coordinated use of selected media— 

Publications: purchased space; edi 
torial publicity 















Direct Mail: data sheets, catalog and 
other factual information; use of 
reprints of advertisement other 
data furnished in answer to inquiry 
from advertisements (for both Flexi 





core users and producers). _ 
Catalog: Sweet's Architectural File 









section expanded to tell story 
other catalogs which at a later date 
appear desirable; also year! : 
2. Sales promotion helps: 
Proofs and schedules of p ation 
advertising 
{ isting 


Producing company tie-in 


names of concerns in advertising) | 
. sed 








How producers can use 
direct mail and catalog | their 
own regional selling. 





3. Editorial cooperation 
4. Simplified method of 
quiries 
Section C. Budget allotment 
estimates of future cost. 
The following sequence is 
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Constden the Interest of These Wen 


Sure, they may be in the business of manufacturing auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, electrical appliances, machine tools, or 
nuts and bolts, but their common interest is metalworking. 
To run their plants successfully, these men keep abreast of 
the latest news, changes, and developments that have to do 
with some or all of the 20 different operations which com- 
prise metalworking. STEEL magazine is their source of news 
and information on metalworking operations. STEEL'S 
editorial and advertising pages keep them posted each week. 





Wl Your Product Story to this rbudience 


in a single large plant you could gather together the 
up of executives who influence the purchase of your 
eof products, you would welcome the opportunity to put 
moss your story. Groups like this throughout the country 
plants that do over 90 per cent of the metalworking busi- 
s comprise STEEL’S audience every week. Your adver- 
ng in STEEL reaches this important audience, which is 
w making its postwar plans. For a detailed picture of the 
ake-up of the market and some of the postwar intentions of 
ILEL'S audience, ask our representative to show you the 
Vho—What— Where—and How of the Metalworking Mar- 
#,” and STEEL’S new postwar Market Selector. 








Penton Building * Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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talk used with the 
“Progress Report.” It explains the 
advertisements, direct mail, editorial 
cooperation plan and other interesting 
elements of the program. 

Now let's examine our first advertise- 
ment to see how we meet the requirements 
of our program (1) to explain Flexicore, 
(2) to tie-in with procedures and pro- 
ducer prospects. 

Headline: What is Flexicore Floor and 
Roof Slab? 

Blueprint and photograph answer the 
question visually. 

The copy really explains Flexicore. 


from the chart 


And invites inquiry of specifiers and 
user prospects and producer prospects. 

And even the signature explains and 
sells (1) Trade name is well hooked up 
with Price Brothers Company; (2) Slab 
length and hollow cast construction are 
plainly shown 

To encourage saving the advertisement 
for reference and watching for next one 

note the copy under “Flexicore Fact 

File No l as 

How you are getting full cooperation 
from publishers and their editors 


By providing information the way they 
like to get it. (a) Factual, (b) complete, 
(c) interesting, (d) orderly 

By packaging information in a_ con- 
venient easy to use form 

By having a good product and by mer 
chandising it solely on its merits 

The “Flexicore Fact File for 
meets all requirements 


Editors” 


catalog provides a 
reference in an outstanding 

Sweet's Architectural File 
with a distribution of 12,000. 


7 he new f lexicore 
permanent 


reference 


To facilitate handling of inquiries about 
Flexicore (1) You are providing an in 
expensive but highly useful “Sketchbook” 
that answers many important questions 
about Flexicore. (2) You will use printed 
name sheets that will save time in answer- 
ing all ordinary inquiries. (3) You will 
have copies of Sweet's Flexicore catalog 
to use in answering inquiries 
This merchandising makes 
possible a complete, effective educational 
campaign at lowest possible cost (1) 
Reaching your entire market, (2) encour- 
aging present and prospective Flexicore 
producers, (3) providing a system of 
handling that is unusually simple and 
easy assuring big savings in over 


head 
Checking Results 


oummary 


Of course, the success of any mar- 
keting program is judged by the qual- 
ity of results. By way of showing 
results in this campaign here is what 
happened in three months: 


1. More than one thousand in- 
quiries from the first advertisement 
appearing in eight engineering, archi- 
tectural, construction and building 
management papers. Average daily 
inquiries received number approxi- 
mately 15. 

2. As a result of advertising and 
editorial notice, Price Brothers Com- 
pany received a substantial quantity 
of requests for information about 
franchise appointments. One from a 


82 


close competitor who wanted to han- 
dle Flexicore. 


3. Over 20 unsolicited letters of 
appreciation from editors and publish- 
ers for the “Flexicore Fact File for 
Editors.” 


4. Opportunity to select the best 
of a number of engineering and con- 
struction companies to handle Flexi- 
core on an exclusive nation-wide and 
world-wide basis, at once, thus ad- 
vancing the marketing program ahead 
by six months at least. 


Duffield Joins F&S&R 


jf. E. Dufheld, Jr., formerly advertising 
manager of Republic Aviation Corpora- 
tion, Farmingdale, N. Y., and previous to 
that with Servel, Inc., and Sears-Roebuck, 
has joined Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Cleveland, as account executive for the 
Aluminum Company of America. 


Drey Named Director 


Walter Drey has been made associate 
director of public relations, promotion and 
service for Associated Engineering & Re 
search Companies, New York, market 
analysts. He formerly directed advertis- 
ing for the Scientific American and Forbes 
Magazine 


Zenith Associates Name Chirurg 


Zenith Associates, Newton, Mass.,. mak- 
er of pumps and motors for hydraulic 
power systems, has named James Thomas 
Chirurg Company, Boston and New York 
agency, as its advertising counsel 


Stafford Joins Rickard 


Miss Evalyn Stafford, formerly of J. 
Walter Thompson Company, has been 
idded to the staff of Rickard and Com- 


pany, Inc., New York agency 


Standard Oil Advances Two 


J. A. Miller, former advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Esso Mar- 
keters of Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 
has been advanced to the newly-created 
position of coordinator of the domestic 
and foreign advertising and sales promo- 
tion of the company. 

R. M. Gray, previously assistant man- 
ager of the department, has been made 
its head of the advertising and sales pro- 
motion department of Esso Marketers 


Marshall to F&S&R 


Robert H. Marshall, formerly secretary 
of the United States branch of William 
Ewart and Son, New York; Ltd., has 
been made business manager for Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., New York agency 


New Syracuse Agency 

Herbert Schorr, previously associated 
with radio stations WAGE and WSYR in 
Syracuse, and C. C. Forbes, formerly pro- 
motion manager for Outdoor Advertising 
Company, have opened an advertising 
agency in the Empire Building, Syracuse, 
to be known as Schoor and Forbes 


Mischka Gets Wheelco 


Wheelco Instruments Company, Chi- 
cago industrial instrument maker, has 
named Z. H. Mischka Company, Chicago 
agency, as public relations and advertising 
counsel. 


DuMond Joins Eutectic 


T. C. DuMond, formerly with M-Gray. 
Hill Publishing Company and \ esting. 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, has beep 
named public. relations director of Eutes 
tic Welding Alloys, Inc., New York, ang 
will coordinate advertising and publicity, 


Dieter Named Darling S-P Head 


Walter G. Dieter, for the past eighy 
years with the product promotion depart 
ment of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com 
pany, Toledo, has joined the Darling 
Valve and Mfg. Company, Williamspor, 
Pa., as sales promotion manager. 


Bott Joins Meyerhoff 


Leo P. Bott, Jr., formerly with Donahy 
& Coe, New York, and more recently ac. 
count executive at Batten, Barton, Dur 
stine & Osborn, Buffalo office, has joined 
Arthur Meyerhoff & Co., Chicago agency 


as account executive. 


Three to Advertising Corporation 


Pheoll Mfg. Company, maker of fasten- 
ing devides; U-C-Lite Company, manufac 
turers of portable searchlights; and the 
Metro Tool and Gage Company, have 
named the Advertising Corporation agency 
to direct their advertising. 


All are of Chicago. 
Two to Russell T. Gray 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago agency, 
has been retained to handle the advertis 
ing of the Buffalo-Springfield Boiler Com 
pany, makers of road rollers, Springfield, 
O., and the Hills‘-McCanna Company, 
producers of valves, pumps and lubrica 
tors, Chicago 


Glover Joins Ferres 
T. S. Glover has joined the staf oi 


Ferres Advertising Service, Hamilton, 
Ontario, after three years of service 
the Dominion Government But 
Technical Personnel. 

Mr. Glover has been associated wit! 
the Industrial Advertisers Association 0! 
Ontario, NIAA chapter, since its found 
ing. 


Tuckerman Joins American Car 
ib 


Arthur Tuckerman, recently released dj 
the. Navy Department where he served a 
liaison officer overseas with the rank o! 
lieutenant commander, and previous ¢ 
that, a free lance writer, joined Amencat 
Car and Foundry Company, New York, 
as assistant to vice-president Charles | 
Hardy, Jr., who directs public relations 


Parsons Paper Names Agency 


The Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke 
maker of rag content papers, will place 
its advertising through Wilson & Haig 
Inc., Hartford agency. Business and 00? 
sumer magazines will be used. 


Reeser Joins Thompson 
int ex 


E. J. Reeser, formerly an ac 
ecutive at Ruthrauff and Ryan, anc during 
1943-44, chief of military publications 
the Army Ordinance Department. Detrott, 
has joined the J. Walter Thompson os 
pany in that city as assistant ertising 
promotion director. 


Hamilton Agency Moves 

Hamilton Advertising Agency 
moved to new quarters at 221 
Salle Street, Chicago. 
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GET THESE FACTS 


Write for your copy of the sixteen page file 
folder ‘Selling the Latin American Petroleum 






Features such as this, are all part of the sound 


editorial program of PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO, that is 





establishing good will “South of the Border” and thus helping 






American manufacturers to SELL all types of equipment to the 






increasingly active petroleum market of Latin America. 






COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY 





Affiliated with THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
211 South Cheyenne Ave. Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 








1945 CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES TULSA HOUSTON ENGLAND 
©. Farmer, Kenneth J. Langley, Craig Espy. 4. WH. Tinkhem Mitchell Tucker, Wayne Rives, A. J. Chambers, 
195 West Modison Street 415 Lexington Avenve Gront Building 1406 South Grand Avene 211 S. Cheyenne 613-14 Sterling Building 72 Cole Park Row 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


Control of Patents 


in such a way that he cannot further 
exercise the privilege without also 
trespassing upon the rights thus pro- 
tected, either his right or the other 
person’s or the public right must give 
way.” 
Want Laws to Prevent Violations 
When the sitting majority of the 
Court refused to recognize this argu- 
ment without instructions from Con- 





gress, Representative Voorhis immedi- 
ately pressed HR 97 before the House 
Judiciary Committee, for the most 
highly advertised point in HR 97 is 
the section enabling courts to set aside 
patents which are used to violate the 
anti-trust laws. 

The Committee openly displayed its 
hostility to misuse of patents, but it 
demonstrated from the first an aware- 
ness that whatever it recommends 
must not upset the basic 17 years of 
security which the Patent Office 
grants an inventor. 


What’s the Use 
of Kidding? 


Here’s the story on binders 
and covers, today: 


® There's just so much material available 


land the selection isn't as wide as it used to be). 


® The demands on us are much greater than 


ever before (instruction manuals and other essential types 


of books come first). 


® BUT, we can still give you good covers if 


you'll play ball with us on delivery and 


possibly color—obviously, black is easiest. 


® We'll send samples and quotations if you'll 


let us know type of cover, sizes and quan- 


tity involved. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders 


Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 





3-BP-1 
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A second provision of the Voohris 
Bill which commands consicd:rable 
support would require registration of 
all licensing agreements issued by 4g 
patent holder. Such a recommenda. 
tion is contained in the report of the 
National Patent Planning Committee 
headed by Charles F. Kettering. fg 
is designed to eliminate abuses that 
result from secret, improper and 
illegal agreements. 














The Department of Justice has 
compiled a list of these agreements, 
It reads like a bill of particulars in 
an anti-trust case: divide fields of 
technology; privately controlled price 
floors; suppress new industries; di- 
vide world markets and adulterate 


products. 










During his appearance before the 
House Judiciary Committee, anti-trust 
Chief Wendell Berge was asked why, 
if a patent owner can enjoy a mo- 
nopoly for 17 years, he should not be 
permitted to grant that monopoly to 
his licensee- The case under discus- 
sion was the famous Vitamin D patent 
litigation. Mr. Berge charged the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, holder of the patent, with re- 
straint of trade because it granted ex- 
clusive rights for use of Vitamin D to 
several hundred firms in non-compet- 
ing fields, assuring each a monopoly 
for its own Vitamin D product. 


Misuse of Patent Rights 
Create Price Control 













Such a system, Mr. Berge said, con- 
stitutes a private system of price con- 
trol,-and it violates the anti-trust laws 
at a dozen points. Yet he concurs 
that the patent owner could enjoy all 
these dozens of monopolies himself if 
he decided to do his own manufactur- 
ing. The difference, he says, is that 
we allow one individual more latitude 
than a group. When more than one 
is involved, the public interest must 











(Continued on page 92 








“MEET YOUR conTeacton- | 
BUILDER CUSTOMER’— 


the sensational descriptive booklet of 
the Building Market. Contains informa 
tion impartially presented that's eosily 
understood about the building that ol! 
the talking is about. 


Send for a copy of this booklet 
off the press, or ask your advertising 
agency about it. 


ALE RY fag 
y | |< « Ape ssf 








PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 
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[FADERSHIP EDITORIAL CONTENT ACCOUNTS FOR 


TEXTILE WORLD’S LEADERSHIP POSITION IN 
THE IMPORTANT TEXTILE INDUSTRY 











As you appreciate, in most of our advertisements, we like to tell you 
about the important textile industry which Textile World has been serving 
for over 75 years—about the activity in the field—the equipment and — 


supply needs —the buying plans. 


Every so often however we like to tell you a little bit about Textile 
World itself—to explain why Textile World is so ideally fitted to help you 
with your textile industry cultivation plans. 

This is one of those occasions—the subject:—The Balanced Editorial 
Program which is responsible for Textile World‘’s leadership position in 


the field. 


EXTILE WORLD, issue after issue, is definitely planned 
Te help textile mill men in every branch of the in- 
dustry, in every mill department, with the many prob- 
lems that come up in the day’s work — 

And the entire editorial content is based on first- 
hand knowledge of the reading matter in which mill 
men throughout the industry are most vitally inter- 
ested. 

Issue after issue, in other words, must live up to 
Textile World’s well earned reputation of being the 
production, engineering and business paper of the 
textile industry. 

While therefore the contents page in each issue (the 
illustration shows the contents page of the January 
issue) represents a guide to the vast amount of useful 
material which each issue contains, and by means of 
the classification columns enables the reader to quickly 
find the articles which will be of greatest interest to 
him — 

It offers at the same time evidence that shows how 
definitely the contents are balanced to the industry’s 


needs, both from the mill department angle, and from 
the angle of fibre divisions. 

Needless to point out that ediorial manpower is nec- 
essary to take care of the hundreds of publishing de- 
tails involved in month-in and month-out adherence 
to this leadership editorial program —which in 1944, 
for example, called for no less than 261 articles of a 
page or over, 793 short items, 2,482 news notes, 1,122 
illustrations — 

And so, in addition to the staff of editors at the pub- 
lication offices, Textile World has regional editors in 
textile centers, forty news correspondents, over a hun- 
dred contributors, and more than 300 field consultants, 
backed by the far flung facilities of the entire Mc- 
Graw-Hill organization of which it is a part. 

With a leadership editorial program—a leadership 
editorial staff—easy to understand the secret of Textile 
World's leadership reputation in the important textile 
industry and its ability to take your textile field mes- 
sage to the men in the industry whose influence you 
are anxious to cultivate. Check? 





REMINDER! 


To help its advertisers cultivate the 
Latin American textile market, 
Textile World each month publishes sues of 
a Spanish-language, varityped, off- 
set-printed digest of Textile World. 
If you are aiming to cash in on 





the industrial expansion programs 
of our Latin-American neighbors, 
be sure to provide for Spanish 
translations of your Textile World 
advertisements in corresponding is- 


RESUMEN de TEXTILE WORLD 


~ 
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Get Behind the 


Census of Manufactures 


The Bureau of the Census has plans for a 
Census of Business and a Census of Manufactures 
which if provided would be of great help to 
advertisers and marketers in making their tran- 
sition and postwar plans. The Census of Manu- 
factures is of special interest to the industrial 
marketing field, because the material which it 
contains has always been the basis of most studies 
of industrial markets. 

The Census of Manufactures was taken every 
two years until 1941, and because of war condi- 
tions was temporarily discontinued. Thus the 
information which normally would have been 
available, based on censuses for 1941 and 1943, 
has not been provided. The 1945 Census would 
be invaluable in bringing our basic statistical 
material on industrial markets up-to-date and 
giving those in the industrial marketing field a 
chance once more to evaluate their markets in 
the light of exact information on size, output, 
power installations, number of employes, etc. 


There has been considerable opposition in 
Congress to appropriating the relatively small 
amount asked for by the Department of Com- 
merce to execute these two important projects. 
One of the explanations given by those on the 
scene is that business men who use vital statistical 
information of this character do not realize the 
value of sales promotion in presenting their point 
of view to Congress. In fact, they exhibit so 
little interest that Congress may be justified in 
believing that business men do not care whether 
census information is provided for their use 
or not. 


We think that both the Census of Business and 
the Census of Manufactures should be reéstab- 
lished at the earliest possible moment, and we are 
particularly concerned regarding the Census of 
Manufactures. We believe that such organiza- 
tions as the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, the Association of National Advertisers, 
which includes many important industrial ad- 
vertisers, the American Management Association, 
which has an active division of industrial mar- 


keting, the Associated Business Papers and other 
groups interested in this field should be extremely 
articulate in letting Congress know that im- 
portant bodies of business men want and need 
the Census of Manufactures and are concerned 
about possible failure to provide the necessary 
appropriation. 

If sales promotion to sell the importance of the 
Census is necessary, this is certainly not the field 
lacking in ability to provide it. 


Streamlining the 
Sales Organization 


Many fine old companies in the industrial field 
have had extremely able engineering and produc- 
tion executives, and have made a great success 
because they have known how to design and 
build the machinery and equipment which in- 
dustry has needed. In some cases, however, their 
marketing activities have grown up in a some- 
what unorganized fashion, resulting in lack of 
centralized control and the use of methods which 
to put it mildly have every appearance of being 
obsolete. 

The war period has provided an opportunity 
to study and reorganize marketing methods and 
procedures, and to eliminate handicaps in the 
form of unwieldy sales policies which have been 
inherited from previous generations without 
much excuse for permanent retention. Thus 
companies which have been going through a 
streamlining process as far as their sales and dis- 
tribution activities are concerned will emerge 
from the war period much better prepared to 
meet competition and to strengthen and improve 
their marketing performance. 

We know of one leading company which dur- 
ing the past two years has completely changed 
its marketing policies. Production and marketing 
have been segregated, and production executives 
who formerly had considerable responsibility for 
selling the output of their plants are now re- 
sponsible for manufacturing only. 

This is typical of the changes which will result 
in more efficient and scientific marketing 10 
the postwar industrial field. 
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EQUIPMENT IS WORLD WIDE 






( 
The Oil and Gas Journal, 211 So. Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Send Me Without Obligation the Following Checked Reprints of Sec- 
tions which appeared in Recent Issues of The Oil and Gas Journal. 





[] Parade of the Industry () International Section 
[] Post-War Section 
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The Air Conditioning & Re- 
frigeration News Letter is published each month as a 
service to advertisers. Contains four full pages of inter- 
esting current information about this great industry 
chosen from the timely news and articles in the weekly 
issues of Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News. If 
you would like to receive the monthly copies of the 
News Letter, we shall gladly add your name to the 
mailing list . . . no obligation, of course. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION + SUBSCRIBERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


AIR CONDITIONING AND 


REFRIGERATION cal 


5229 CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





BUSINESS NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY + 


92 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84] 


Control of Patents 


be considered. “We have no |g 
preventing a merchant from refusj 
to deal with any individual. But 
soon as that merchant conspires 


the man across the street not to self 


to an individual, the law steps in,” 


The third effect of the bill is 
permit a party to contest the validi 
of any patent involved in an anti 
trust suit, while the fourth, and pre 
ably most controversial, permits ¢ 
government to intervene in private in 
fringement suits. As the law stand 
today, the government enters a pri- 
vate infringement suit only by per 
mission of the court. 

Many members of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee indicated they be 
lieved the law should stay that way 
lest the balance in court be weighted 
against an aggrieved patent owner, 
“If the government has good reason 
to challenge the validity of a patent,” 
they hold, “it can start an independ- 
ent infringement action, or it will 
be able to convince the court that it 
has good reason for being permitted 
to intervene.” 

Replies Mr. Berge: “We have to 
assume that our law enforcement of 
ficers will be conscientious in doing 
their duty.” 

Sections of the bill empowering 
courts to nullify abused patents enjo 
strong support, but some memb 
believe that they must be carefully 
written, so as to specify acts which 
warrant such punishment. Represen- 
tative Voorhis says there is nothing 
strange in the penalties. He points 
to provisions of law already existing 
governing mineral leases granted by 
the government. “If any of the lands 
or deposits . . . shall be controlled by 
any device so that they form a patt 
of or are in any wise controlled by 
any combination in the form of a 
unlawful trust . . . or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade the lease thereo! 
shall be forfeited,” the law states. 

As things stand now no one has 
suggested compulsory licensing. But 
there are members of the House Jud 
ciary Committee who believe that 
the wording of the Voorhis Bill 1 
sufficiently vague to open the door fo! 
a new string of court decisions headeé 


in that direction. “Any use or mis 
use of a patent or patent application 
or of any interest thereof, including 
any failure or refusal to grant licens’ 
thereunder which has the effect © 
unreasonably limiting the supply 
any article in commerce or unreaso® 
ably excluding the supply of any 4 
cle from commerce, is hereby & 


clared to be illegal,” the bi 
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It is doubtful that this firm can tracé the sale of 


any one machine to any one ad. But'they know 
that when a need arises for theit’particular type 
of equipment, the buyer aytomatically, instine- 
tively accepts them among thé top two or three 


to | considered. 


Another advantage of this advertising philosophy 


iso! immediate importance to firms planning to 
bring out new products in the postwar era. When 
the company in question decided recently to bring 
out an entirely different type of equipment, thei: 
“Stay put” advertising paid off. In relatively 
short time they successfully invaded a new mar- 
ket. Having created a firm recognition of their 
name and reputation, they were and are in a 
Position to adapt their business strategy to what- 
ever ‘ war and postwar requirements for pro- 


ductii equipment may be. 
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Both for getting immediate returns and for 
building important positions in their fields, ad- 
vertisers used 6832 pages in American Machinist 
in 1944 to reach over 26,000 key production men 
.. » Metal-Working’s largest net paid 


A McGRAW-HILL PUB 








[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 


“Sharing Know-How’ 


Americas to undertake this training at 
the Akron factory. The first five 
months at the plant, Carlos worked 
without a day off. Sometimes he 
worked on day shifts, sometimes on 
night shifts. His record and good 
nature made him so popular that the 
company officials asked for 20 addi- 
tional trainees. 

This is what young Carlos said 
about his training experience when he 


returned to Washington to make out 
his final report before his departure 
home: 

I had never been in a factory and had 
never done any manual work until I 
arrived at the factory in Akron. At first, 
things were very strange to me. Looking 
back, it is my conviction that this method 
of practical training you have in the 
United States is the best way to learn 
industrial processes. Now that I have 
learned how to do things myself, I shall 
be better able to teach others. 

I also gained a valuable experience 
working and living with the average citi 
zen in your country. Seeing him daily 
and visiting him as a friend in his home, 





Finns tell the whole story ... whether it’s a 


sales presentation, instructions, educational, or 


a good-will builder for your plant or product. 


“Made-to-order” for your needs, they are an 


actual, real life dramatization—an intimate ex- 


perience which your audience undergoes. 


Filmcragt is proficient in the making of 


special films that tell your story, easily and 


quickly. Let us know your problem 


our 


experienced staff offers time-proven 


advice, with no obligation on your 


- OSs part. 


¢ 


FILMCRAFT 


205 W. JACKSON BLVD, + CHICAGO 6G, ILL. 


Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 


Eastern Office: 2830 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. 


96 


Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 


I had a most excellent opportunity to get 
acquainted with the way of life in the 
United States. I also tried to give my 


North American friends a better idea of 

what the other Americas are like and 

what our way of life is down there 
The case of Carlos is not 





unique. On the contrary, it is typical 
of the outstanding records many of 
the trainees have made for themselves, 
Furthermore, it exemplifies the two- 
way exchange of ideas, knowledge and 
skills that permeates the training pro- 
gram. When each trainee arrives in 
the United States, the training ad- 
ministration’s staff in Washington im- 
presses upon him that he has two 
responsibilities. ‘““You’ve got to bring 
part of your country up here,” the 
trainee is told, “and you’ve got to 
take part of our country back home 
with you.” 

This pattern of training and the 
procedures and staff organized to 
handle it have been found to answer 
the needs of various governmental 
agencies in this country and in for- 
eign countries and of private industry 
here and abroad for specilized services 
in connection with other training 
projects. Early in 1942, the services 
of the training unit were enlisted in 
connection with a Paraguayan bank- 
ers’ mission to the United States, spon- 
sored by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. At the same time, the unit’s 
name was changed to Inter-American 
Training Administration. Subsequent- 
ly, some 50 projects, besides the In- 
ter-American Trade Scholarship, in- 
volving training in the Inter-American 
field, were assumed by the training 
administration. Approximately 2,000 
individuals were handled in these proj- 
ects, of whom some 1,000 were 
brought to the United States. 

In June, 1943, the Inter-American 
Training Administration was trans- 
ferred from the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs to the Inter-American 
Development Commission, parent bod) 
of national commissions of _Inter- 
American development in the 2! 
American republics. Meanwhile, the 
Inter-American Training Admunistra- 
tion began to receive requests from 
responsible business and government 
groups that the scope of its services, 

(Continued on page 1! 


“SELLING SIMPLIFIED” 


By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 





pocket-size 


This stimulating series of refresher” 
4 Several hund od thousand 


booklets will help you sell. 


copies already distributed by executives ° —_— 
and customers; as enclosure and give-a + 
titles: (1) How to Say Hello, (2) Your ‘sme Pp — 
(3) Through Sales-Colored Glasses, (4) Calls .) 
Calluses, (5) It's About Time, (6) Men Alive 
Selling Simplified, first titie of the ser” 7 
set of seven, $1.35. Any five titles, 0. 
copies, 25 cents each. ¥.¢ 
n. ¥* 


Sales Research Institute, 55 West 44th ° 
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So....you want DISTRIBUTORS? =— 


1. STOP! DON’T despair of 
finding distributors, job- 
bers, and dealers for your 
postwar business. There 
are ways of reaching them. 














2. NOW, we don’t recommend 
this course at all. Chasing a 
distributor nowadays is just 
going to make him more gun- 
shy. But read on... 






3. OH-OH! This wise old owl is 
telling our man just how to reach 
113,085 of the most important 
men in the distributing field. 






4. HE’S PUT his story in NATION'S 
BUSINESS—which is read by these 
distributors . . . and by the rest of 
American business men! 


e Has largest business circulation 





e Has greatest reader response 
® Costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


ts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available on the 

irkable way NATION’S BUSINESS can be of help to anyone 

» has a distribution and dealer problem. Write to NATION’S 
BUSINESS, 1615 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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NEW BOOK PUTS SALT 


ON 


THE TAIL OF ADVERTISING 


The Diary of An Ad Man by James Webb Young captures the 
elusive human qualities which make advertising successful. 


When the material in this book 
first began to appear, week by 
week, in Advertising Age, the 
reader response to it was imme- 
diate, enthusiastic, and volumin- 
ous. 

Our editorial staff itself could 
hardly wait for each succeeding 
installment, and as it arrived it 
was eagerly passed from hand 
to hand for advance reading. 

For this is a book about ad- 
vertising — and business — and 
life — different from any other 
ever published. In it one of the 
country’s best known advertis- 
ing men has put down, day by 
day, for eighteen months, what 
he saw, did, felt, thought, and 
read. And put it down with such 
a gift for words, such wit and 
wisdom, as will make you want 
to read and reread this book 
throughout your life. 

As one prominent agency 
man* wrote me: “Once in a blue 
moon there appears over the 
horizon a book about a business 
which emits flash after flash of 
penetrating insight. It shoots 
these illuminating flashes right 
through that particular busi- 
ness, piercing through the un- 
derbrush of the basically unim- 
portant. 

“The Diary of An Ad Man 
does just that—for a business 
which, though dealing in in- 
tangibles, will find tangible, 
day-by-day guidance in these 
pithy case-history experiences, 
acute observations, and usable 
suggestions.” 

About the Author 
Jim Young (as he is widely 
known) has had the kind of 
career many men long for. He 
was, successively, office boy, 
stenographer, and mail order 
book salesman; then copywriter, 
branch office manager, and Vice 


President for J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.; then Professor of Ad- 
vertising at the University of 
Chicago, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington, rancher 
in New Mexico, author and ad- 
vertising consultant. He is a 
past president of the American 
Association of Advertising 
Agencies and a founder and di- 
rector of the War Advertising 
Council. He has traveled widely 
abroad, and for thirty years has 
been identified with many of the 
largest and most successful ad- 
vertisers in this country and 
Europe. 

The Diary of An Ad Man 
brings you a distillation of this 
experience, and of the philoso- 
phy which grew out of it. It is a 
human document of our times, 
and will, I predict, be referred 
to in the future as historical 
source material on the business 
life of our day. It is a book that 
will inspire you and excite you; 
that will make you chuckle and 
make you mad; that will pay 
you dividends in usable ideas, 
stimulated thinking, and pure 
enjoyment. 

I want to put a copy of this 
fruitful book into the hands of 
every man who has anything to 
do with advertising—or hopes 
to—because I know he will 
relish both its contents and its 
handsome format. So I make 
you this offer: Send me your 
order for a copy of The Diary 
of An Ad Man today, and if you 
are not more than satisfied that 
it is worth all I say, I will re- 
fund your money and you can 
keep the book. The price is $3 
per copy, postpaid. Send for it 
now. G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher, 
Advertising Age, 100 East Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 


* Victor O. Schwab, of Schwab & Beatty 
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Riordan Expands to 
Riordan & Messier 


With the addition of John J. Mes ler, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Union Bank & Trust-Company and more 
recently account executive with Foote, 
Cone & Belding agency, both of Los 
Angeles, the John H. Riordan Company, 
Los Angeles, will hereafter be known 
as Riordan & Messler. The present Arch- 
itects Building address will be retaine 


Two Agencies Elected to AAAN 


The G. E. Arnold Company, Phoenix 
agency, and the Virgil A. Warren Com- 
pany, Spokane agency, have been elected 
to membership in the Affliate Advertising 
Agencies Network, a national association 
of advertising agencies, membership in 
which is limited to one agency in each 
of the major marketing centers of the 
United States. 


Pilling Names Falkner 


George P. Pilling and Son Company, 
makers of surgical and hospital supplies, 
has named John Falkner Arndt and Co., 
inc., Philadelphia, as advertising agency 


Sun Oil to Gray & Rogers 

Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia agency, 
has been appointed to direct the adver 
tising for the industrial oils division of 
the Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia 


Two Join Gray & Rogers 


Granville Worrell 2nd, formerly civilian 
director of Army Aircraft Warning for 
the Philadelphia area, and Allen D. Con: 
verse, Jr., most recently with Griswold: 
Eshleman, Cleveland agency, have joined 
the staff of Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia 
agency, as chief of research and copy’ 
writer respectively. 


Rea, Fuller Form Agency 

Charles A. Fuller, Jr., formerly with 
O. S. Tyson & Co., has become a partner 
in the William Rea, Advertising agency 
Coincident with his joining the company, 
its name has been changed to Rea, Fuller 
& Co. The agency is now located at 150 
Nassau Street, New York 


Remington Gets Three 


C. F. Church Mfg. Company, maker of 
moulded plastic products; Adell Chemic 
Corporation, manufacturer of liquid » 
vent soaps, both of Holyoke, and the 
Chemical Corporation, producer ce 
rosion resisting zinc finishes, Spri heid, 
ton, Inc., Springfield, Mass., to ndle 
their accounts 


Connor Engineering to Hopper 


Effective January 1, business and neral 
public advertising, direct mail and market 
research for the W B Connor E: neer 
ing Corporation, New York, will be han 


dled by the Schuyler Hopper C any, 
New York agency 

The company manufactures rex 
air recovery and air diffusion eq ent 


Krell Named Globe Steel AM 
Frederick K. Krell, chairman the 
trade promotion committee of ¢! 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
director of the Wisconsin Junior ‘ 
of Commerce, has been named adv >rtising 
manager for Globe Steel Tube Companys 
Milwaukee. The company plans +! 
tensive advertising program. 
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“One Meatball” 


Power Ads. 


Rochester- 


Syracuse Don’t Have Red Faces 





@ THE waiter raised his voice and 
called, “One meatball!” 


You’ve heard the song, we’re sure. 
§o you must remember when the little 
man timidly asked the waiter for some 
bread, he was loudly rebuked with, 
‘You'll get no bread with one meat- 
ball!” 

Okay—so mop up the gravy with 
your napkin while we pose a question. 

Is there too much “One-Meatball- 
Power” advertising being done these 
days? The kind of fare that won’t 
bring back any bread for its spon- 
ors? How do you feel about it? 

Sure it’s tough. Got nothing much 
w sell. .. so we’ve got nothing much 
0 measure advertising effectiveness 
vith—most of us think. Some of us 
were just getting properly inquisitive 
om the subject of “Results” when 
came the war, and the cut-down of 
most selling copy. 

Because our war advertising job 
wemed to involve so many intangibles, 
we put ourselves in a bad spot to keep 
core on results, and thus, naturally, 
much of our later performance tended 
0 become more feeble and ineffectual. 

“One meatball!” 

This is a blanket criticism, and so 
t applies to some advertisers more 
than others. But you'll know! 


In short, there are lots of ways to 
make advertising produce . . . whether 
you have something to sell or not. 
Certainly your advertising ought to 
sive the impression that you wished 
you had something to sell—that you’re 
Vorkine, sweating, getting ready to 
elli—that you’re alive, progressive, 
kading 

And if we’re going to be of any 
ue to you in the tricky times ahead, 
our critical comment should be more 
tardboiled and realistic. Maybe some 
*nsitive souls won’t like it, but if 
"smore helpful for the majority that 
Way—then it’s right. 

Industrial advertising has to show 
thigh devsree of professional profici- 
‘acy fror: here in—or else! 

Now to make preachment practice 


we propose looking at some advertis- 
ing in a place where advertisers are 
supposed to put their best foot for- 
ward—that is, the current issue (Feb- 
ruary) of Fortune. 


Come on, let’s pick it up together 
and see what happens . . . 


“From crash pads to fireproof 
tents”—Here’s old friend, GooprRicH, 
still banging away at “typical exam- 
ples” of its many developments, in 
use. The same reliable layout tech- 
nique—big, newsworthy pix. The 
same copy technique—tightly knit, 
highly informative. 


“Amazing Facts about the hardest 
metal made by man”—This is the 
CARBOLOY COMPANY in action under 
this headline—and following it up 
with four good pictures and captions 
“Amazing Fact No. 1,” etc. It’s 
good! 

*Here’s a Logical Place to Begin. 
when you want to lower your manu- 
facturing costs’—This mouthful is 
broken up by the illustration which 
shows Mr. Executive about to grab 
knob of door labeled “Boiler Room.” 
Then COMBUSTION ENGINEERING fol- 
lows with a text on steam economics. 
Kind of flat and platitudinous, we'd 
say. Nothing to “dig” the reader, 
to get under his skin. A “one meat- 
ball” effort is our rating. 


% “ ‘Function Fitted’ Combustion” 
—Now, here’s another “heat” ad— 
true, a different function of heat, but 
still an interesting contrast to that 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING ad. This 
is SELAS CORPORATION saying, 
“Technical phrase management should 
know ‘Function Fitted’ Combustion 

. the new technique of manipulat- 
ing the geometry, the intensity and 
the character of heat—to match the 
process and the product.” 

Does that intrigue you? Then let 
us throw a few random paragraphs 
of copy at you. 

Heat is energy. And energy is man’s 
tool. for modifying—for improving—the 
“things” with which he builds his world. 


But there are many kinds of heat, 
viewed from the standpoint of the job you 
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want to do. It’s nature (radiant, con- 
vected or conducted), its rattern, its in- 
tensity and its modulation can all be 
varied to suit the assignment—to fit the 
function. 

However—function-fitting” is 
said than done. 


easier 


To focus heat only around the lip of 
a bottle, to spread heat uniformly over 
18 square feet of tin strip, to flame- 
harden just the tooth surfaces of a gear— 
to jam into a hell-hole, wrap around a 
wire, stab at a point or channel along 
a slot just the right amount of heat— 
requires something special in combustion 
engineering. And that’s what makes it 
Selas business. 

Good writing here—lucid, precise, 
penetrating. We give a big healthy 
“OK AS INSERTED” to Harry W. 
Smith, Jr., advertising manager 
of Selas. 

“What's the quickest way to end 
the war?”—This is an ad signed by an 
agency, YOUNG & RUBICAM. We bring 
it up here to make one big point. 
Whoever wrote it wrote it as though 
he were talking to a roomful of peo- 
ple, and he knew they would listen 
if he was direct and forceful enough. 
Get the pace of this: 

Here's a 
victory: 

Quit all wishful thinking for the dura- 


formula for speeding up 


“FUNCTION FI -FITTED® jf 


Rait = 
ott 


* “Good writing . . . lucid, precise, 
penetrating” 


« 
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tion. Realize this is likely to be a long 
war. 

No matter how the tide of battle swings, 
figure that Germany will be tough to 
lick until she is licked. 

Get it! There’s a good lesson here 
for every writer. 

ee ry — 

Who is FOOD MACHINERY CORPO- 
RATION?”—You'll find the answer in 
half-a-dozen colorful “spots” and 
captions. “The Farmer Knows Us,” 
“The Armed Forces Know Us,” etc. 
Makes information pleasant to assimi- 
late. 


“Balance must be continuous in 
figure skating .. . in process control” 
—So says BROWN INSTRUMENT—un- 
der just the picture you'd expect. 
Maybe that’s why copy never gets 
down to cases. “One meatball!” 





"A new Planetary System .. . re- 
volving around the Soy Bean” —BLAw 
KNOX COMPANY here shows imagina- 
tion especially in the illustration of 
various soy products as satellites re- 
volving around the soy bean world. 


"In considering your plans, etc.”— 
No headline this, but the first four 
words of a short block of copy for 
UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS, 
INC., that goes on, “... for construc- 
tion, we invite you to share our 
experience and facilities as designers, 
constructors, and consultants on in- 
dustrial, public utility, railroad and 
government projects.” 

This with sig takes up about an 
inch strip across bottom of ad. Re- 
mainder is a pix of an open book 
against a blueprint background. No 
word about what it is, what’s in it, 
if you can get it, or anything else. 


Yes—and space costs money and is 
so hard to get these days. Meatball, 
please. 


%& “We cat Stainless Steel!”—Okay, 
RUSTLESS IRON & STEEL, for 
having no inhibitions about relaxing in 
public print instead of the so usual 
stuffy “institutional” stuff. Ingenious 
big outline drawing of man swallow- 
ing railroad engines, bolts, etc. Copy, 
too, has a certain liveliness. 

Food of this kind is our sole support 
We live by and sleep with it, dream 
about it. Thus, we have learned a great 
deal about stainless steels. Not only how 
to produce them, but how to select and 
how to work them! 


“OK AS INSERTED,” St. Georges 
and Keys, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. 

"The Greatest Name in Stainless 
Steel’—Who do you think it is? 
We'll tell you. This ad says HARRIs- 
BURG STEEL! Well, it may be so 
but we'd be more inclined to believe 
it if they didn’t say so. And this 
old-fashioned “trade paper” layout 
doesn’t help any—nor does the dull 
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presentation of copy. Pass those meat- 
balls, waiter. 

“The Case of the Oyster Shells, 
the Dolomite, and the Coke”—Good 
heading for a good case study of 
ROBINS CONVEYORS. 

“No Place for Human Drud gery in 
America”—This could be fascinating 


’ a ri 














%* “No inhibitions about relaxing in 
print’”’ 


reading for busy executives, and a 
great story for DIAMOND CHAIN. As 
it turns out it’s pretty prosaic stuff. 
Meatball department. 

"Now . . . the movements of 
materials Automatically, Unattended 
throughout your plant”—This is a 
businesslike, ‘‘tell-all” page for Lou- 
DEN MACHINERY On its selectomatic 
dispatch system. Complete with de- 
tailed pictures, diagrams, etc. A good 
demonstration that you don’t have 
to be clever or tricky. 

“Keep your eye on the Ball Bear- 
ing!”—As we've said so many times, 
good bearings ads are few and far be- 
tween. NEW DEPARTURE here (along- 
side two basketball players jumping 
for “the tap”) rather naively says: 

For success in sports, keep your eye 
on the ball. For success in Tomorrow's 
higher speed industry, keep your eye on 
the Ball Bearing! 

Fortune is a magazine for grown-up 
men. 

"Running Rings around Rust”’— 
Should it be any easier to write good 
copy on industrial lubricants than 
ball bearings? “No!” says us—and 
this SHELL page proves it. Here’s real 
creative talent in action from the 
unsual picture made up of piston 
rings, to the terse text, sub-headed, 
“Production Crisis!” “Called in to 


help,” “In actual use at Perfect 
Circle.” 
“Engineering Vision . . . Manufac- 


turing Precision” —This is DELCO Ra- 
pio—with one of those unreal kind 
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of ads, sort of like a form letter jp- A 
stead of a. personal call from the “4 
president, Meatball stuff to us hard- 
heads. 


“Salt for the Rice of China’ 
Colorful combination of romance and 
business—bamboo pipe carrying brine 
in China, BUNDY TUBING working at 
war and in industry. Then a lead 
into “Bundy ‘Famous Lifelines’ for 
your Products of Tomorrow.” Nice 
going! 

“Progress throughout the years”— 
Plenty platitudinous stuff from mar- 
ION STEAM SHOVEL. Let the headline 
be your warning. 








Sorry—this is all we have room for. 
Fortune is a big book. Lots of others 
worth commenting on, pro and con. 
Next month we'll try another book. 





Few Red Faces in Rochester 


The fellows up in New York state 
invited Managing Editor Lane Witt to 
run off one of his clinics—as started 
in Rockford, and as have since served 
several NIAA Chapters. 

So the ads were gathered up and 
we went to work. 

Of course we know most guys send 
their best stuff to these copy sessions 
(as if we wouldn’t, ourselves) but 
even so we found darn little to pick 
on. Generally speaking, we'd say the 
stuff out of Rochester and Syracuse 
was of a higher standard than the av- 
erage national performance. 

Some of the ads, and some of the 
comment, may interest you—particu- 
larly as we had a number of cases 
where we used contrasting ads from 
the same advertiser. So here goes. . 

GENERAL RAILWAY—Classic in its 
simplicity. Product is specifically 
identified by word and picture (i 
use). Performance is cited in exactly 
six words. Twenty-three other words 
complete the story. The overall pic- 
ture is interesting, attractive 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT — Here are 
two Taylor ads that merit study. One 
is a product application story—no 
over-technical as many instrument 
makers tend to be, but talking ™ 
terms of the “process” invo ved, the 
way instrument-wsers usual! think 














It points a simple, cleancut contras! 
of old vs. new. 
The other is in reality a reprint o 
a consumer page, here being mercham- 
dised to the paper trade. Totally dit: 
ferent in objective, it backs up a ¥™ 
drive, and does it well. Buc..." 
possesses that one extra ch that 
shows the spark of the rea! creatit’ REM 
secone 


man. Note caption under 
pix, “Explore your attic. 8 
those piles of old magaz 
never know what may tur’ 
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3 ways to make trade ads Sing... 


A champion hog-caller once said something like this: 





lead 
for You’ve not only got to make the porkers hear 
Nice you, you've got to CONVINCE them you have 
| something for them. 
‘lin In business paper advertising, too, it’s easy to make 
readers hear you...and stop and look...but how can 
. you make them listen?...how can you convince them 
hes you have something for them?... WITHOUT the basic 
con. facts of WHAT they need to know — want to know about 
book. your products or services? 
Yet, this Know-what-and-why isn’t too tough to dig up. 
state @ 
itt to One simple way is to check with your service or com- 
—_ plaint department. You'll find out what to soft pedal.. 
“a what to stress. Maybe you're overselling some features... 
a underselling others. Maybe your customers need operat- 
ing and maintenance tips to help them realize peak 
send performance ...maybe your customers need competitive 
ssions i comparisons to be kept sold on your products. This is 
7 . one way to tune in on your customers’ thinking. 
pic S| 
y the Or, how about getting your dope straight from the 
— horse’s mouth? That’s not too tough either! Even a few 
“7 field calls should uncover a wealth of material concern- 
£ the Man ing the needs-and-wants of your customers and prospects. 
pen ; a, And to help you plan an effective approach...and plot 
tail % “BUT procedures that will step up results from field calls... 
s,s. HERE’S ! we’ve hatched a simple little 8-page booklet entitled 
n its fetes “FINDING OUT.” 
ically [ie HOW WE'LL} | 
¢ (i annie “FINDING OUT” clues the simple steps and outlines 
actly SELL "EM , practice-tested methods of guiding field interviews to 
“a make them more productive...more pertinent. Write 
P today, or stop off at our office, for your free copy of 
. are “FINDING OUT” as well as case-study material and 
One ff helpful booklets such as “Intensive Advertising” by 
—not ‘et : ; John E. Kennedy. 
ment- 
> in 
. the fF "*"se00, 
chink : 
ntrast : Please 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS ;: “inding o 
fy 205 East 42nd Street, New York I7,N.Y. 0 f Wane 
C : s 
dit- : 
wal H Company 
_. i 5 Address 
that : 
nt REMEMBER, ABP’s BUSINESS IS : City & State 
itt TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS! ’ 
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turing Precision”—This is DELCO RA- 
pio—with one of those unreal kind 
attic. Maybe even $1,000 in gold— 
or Grandpa’s Taylor Thermometer 
(we've been making ’em since 1851).” 
Note also this copy in lower left, 

e hope this ad in national maga- 
zines will help ease the paper shortage. 
But our biggest contribution is the 
Taylor Instruments we can supply to 
help you get more and better paper 
ounce of pulpwood!” 


vy 


out of ever) 

PORCELAIN INSULATOR — We've 
praised this series before. Look at 
those pictures. Aren’t they wonder- 


ful! These ads are as intriguing as 
a picture spread in Life. And, lest 
you think we’re over-emphasizing lay- 
out, let us add that it’s a smart copy- 
man who how much of his 
work good pictures can carry. Pur- 
pose of this campaign is to demon- 
strate how the virtues of the product 
are created in its manufacturing oper- 
ations, step by step. This particular 
ad talks about the “glazing” of insu- 
lators, and makes colorful reading. 


realizes 


HALOID COMPANY—One of the use- 
ful services that has done so much to 
prove the power of advertising in this 
war economy has been copy devoted 
to conservation and maintenance of 
equipment and materials. This Haloid 
page is an excellent example. Its big 
value is concentrated in four tight 
little paragraphs marked by four red 
bullets. They give the reader four 
specific points for the care of photo- 
graphic and un- 
involved. 


equipment—direct 


PFAUDLER COMPANY—Here are two 
interesting Pfaudler pages, quite simi- 
lar in makeup and pictorial treatment. 
Text of each is on the same theme— 


but we vote one ahead of the other. 








Why? Because we think, “Do you 
need more Storage Capacity?” is a 
Pfaudler advertisement, whereas “How 
Far Ahead Are You Looking?” could 
be an ad for the Marine Midland 
Bank, or the Metropolitan Life, or 
even Max McGuire, the Cut Rate 
Optician. 

CORNING GLASS—This is one of a 
series which, so far as we can figure, 
discuss Pyrex Piping just as though 
no one had ever heard of it before. 
(Which, incidentally, is a good hard- 
headed way to be for these unusual 
times—what with men changing jobs, 
green help, etc.) All these ads dis- 
pense basic information—this one, for 
example, covering “Cost” and saying 
so very plainly with, “How much 
does Pyrex Piping Cost?” 

COMMERCIAL CONTROLS—The in- 
triguing thing about this pair of ads 
is that this advertiser (from the sev- 
eral ads we studied) seems to use two 
approaches. The more or less straight- 
line selling approach of, “Does Your 
Mailroom Need a Doctor?”—and the 
human interest “comedy of errors” 
approach of “I’ve got the Biggest Job 
in the Office!” They’re both well done, 
nary a false 


copy meaty with facts, 

note. We'd love to find out if anyone 
knows which slant is the more suc- 
cessful. 


% MIXING EQUIPMENT — Those 
big, bold subheads “A Simple Ex- 
ample”—"“How it works”—“Watch 
these mechanical details”—are fine! 
The whole setup looks like it would 
appeal to the engineering reader on 
the basis of its orderliness and com- 
prehensiveness. It starts with a single 
case study—carrie on to point out this 
is only one of many, and why—offers 


some mechanical “do’s and don’t”— 











Watch these mechanical details 


PPG 





The basis of our recommendations 








% “The whole setup looks as if it would appeal on the basis of its orderliness 
and comprehensiveness” 
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*% “All in all, a smartly handled 
project” 
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PRECHSION FQUIP MENT FOR alecRart 





wanna 


shows via a table the fields with which 
this outfit is familiar. We bet it rated 


high with readers and it rates an “O 
AS INSERTED” from us. 
E. A. Rogers, vice-president, Charl 
Rumrill & Co. agency, Rochester. 


¥% RITTER COMPANY — Here’s : 
case where we happen to know the 
thinking behind the ad. Wrote its cre- 
“Ritter felt that some equipment 
it manufactured for dentists 


ator, 
which 
and doctors had uses in industry. First 
it tested the practicability of t 
idea by using this equipment in it 


Author is 
























own plant. After Ritter workers used 


these products in various ways, Ritte 
advertised them to industry.” 
is one such ad—a very well-handled 
color page, say we. Three excellen 
pictures, unusually clean layout, com 













pact copy. These subheads—". . . i 











as auxiliary units in plants and lab 
oratories” —"*. easily moved fron 
job to job”—". . . minimum fio 
space required” quickly show how 
well the Ritter plant test paid off in 
copy dividends. All in all a smartly 
handled project. “OK AS INSERTED 
to copy staff, Ed Wolff & Ass 
ciates, Rochester agency, whic! 
planned it that way. 

EASTMAN KODAK—This, gentlemen 
is exactly what is “A Timely Repor 
to Industry.” It highlights 12 Kodali 
industrial developments—packs plent' 
in two pages without looking har! 
to read. 


ROCHESTER MANUFACTURING COM 





PANY—We like contrasting paifs 
Here, for instance, are two ads tha 
look almost identical. One just make 
some fine product talk, a little speci 
but mostly in generalizations, and 0 
that claims, “You can trust Roches 
ter Gauges.” The other tells yo 
“Why Rochester Gauges Stay Act? 
rate’”’—gives five definite re*sons, fo 
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example, Number 4 which reads, 
“Pressure resistant diaphragm cham- 
bers are either of heavy brass forgings 
or durable steel yi A gauge 
parts sealed in one piece cases.” Which 
ad would you put your money on? 


CARRIER CORPORATION—AIl right, 
here’s the good old ‘Problem-Solu- 
tion” setup and doing fine, thank you. 
The formula is simple. Get out in the 
field, dig up some documented case 
histories and all that’s left for friend 
copy writer is to style them and put 
them into good copy. This Carrier 
case study is representative of a series 
of such ads. Here the problem was, 
“To convert to war production of 
cotton duck.” Solution—“Utilizing 
humidifying equipment from one mill 
for another.” 


Text tells the tale of how The 
Magee Carpet Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, which switched from wool 
products to war cotton duck, needed 
humidifying equipment, how Carrier 
found one of its systems idle in a 
Philadelphia silk mill, moved over 
3§,000 pounds of critical duckwork, 
apparatus, dampers, outlets, controls, 
etc., cleaned and painted it, and re- 
installed it at the Magee plant, where 
it had been doing fine ever since. How 
can reader or advertiser go wrong on 
stuff like this? 

LIPE-ROLLWAY CORPORATION—An- 
other pair of ads. One could be al- 
most anybody’s “Battle Tested” copy. 
Lord knows there’s been lots of it. 
The other we go for—simply because 
it gives out with useful dope on train- 
ing truck drivers how to handle 
clutches, then carries on to Lipe’s 
product story—says it all well, to wit: 
, Sapping a grabby clutch is like tak- 
ing opium to relieve pain.’ 


PASS & SEYMOUR—When in doubt, 
Make it 


go back to your primer. 



















What do 
you want 


ny eel 








| SYLVANIAS¥*ELECTRIC 











* “Boost-of-the-Month’”’ 





simple enough and even a Chairman 
of the Board will understand what 
you're driving at. Pass & Seymour 
right here, for instance, do an ad 
like your four-year-old’s favorite 
book. We're all for it. 

LAMSON CORPORATION—When you 
have a book to selectively distribute, 
you can’t do much better than to flag 
the people you want boldly at the top 
of the page, and tell them what you’ve 
got for them. Lamson does it here, 


cleanly and well. 
THATCHER—Iwo ads that point 
a useful contrast. A_ real pretty 


one with the bottles sells the beauty 
of the container, and a Thatcher fea- 
ture, “Pyroglaze” (colored lettering 
and design fused right into the glass 
surface of the bottle). Could be made 
even more important, we think. Other 
ad is a_ businesslike customer that 
talks about a new vacuum pack ma- 
chine. Gives some specific data, per- 
haps could give even more, especially 
in head (so many heads promise mere- 
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ly to speed production and cut costs), 
Generally, however, they’re well han- 
dled. 

CROUSE-HINDS—Most of this out- 
fit’s ads look like pages out of an 
old style catalog set by some small 
town printe what they say, 
they say very well, indeed. Note, 
“MOGUL CONDULETS have extra 
room for pulling large electrical cables 
and for splices.” Then a big pix, and 
some pertinent dope below. The aver- 
age electrical man, we think, would 
go big for that kind of intimate, 
homely product description. It ap- 
pears to be right on the beam towards 
answering a problem he apparently 


has. 






















Boost-of-the-Month E 
% TO SYLVANIA ELECTRIC forg * 
being smart enough to use its space 
for surveys, “What do you want . 

in Lighting? in Electronics?” 
You’ve seen these, we’re sure. Make 
a lot of sense. All credit to “Hap” 
Donham, Newell-Emmett Company, 


( 
New York agency. , 
Boos-of-the-Month a 
can 
Shared by CHAMPION PAPER & t 
FIBRE for being so stuffy about looking , 
ahead, “Four score and seven years... f 
from NOW”—and RUSSELL, BURD- ' 


SALL & WARD, looking back, with } 


their “over-noodled” page of drool 

about “The Share . and Its Extra : 

Dividends.” 

THE COPY CHASERS 

Two Join Weatherhead f 
E. Ross Righter has been named pub } 

lications advertising manager for the 
Weatherhead Company, agen 0 

Prior to this appointment he was adver 

tising manager of the cent | goods 0 

division of the Goodyear Tire and Rub s 


ber Company. Mr. Righter wil! publis! 
the company’s customer house publica 
tion, “The Weathervane,” besides direct | 


ing business publication, newspaper an¢ . 
directory advertising. 
Walter Charo, formerly with the Ralph t 
Maitland agency, Cleveland, | joined ; 
the company as product literature copy f 
writer 
( 
Grant S. A. Names Three 


Paul Lewis Scott, previously with Fuller 


e es ~oniie 
& Smith & Ross, Inc., and more recenty 
with Sterling Products, has be ws ; 


vice-president of Grant Advert 
Mexican subsidiary of Grant A rtising 
Inc., New York 

Manuel Bustillo, formerly with McCann 










Erickson, New York, becomes execu 
tive in the same ofhce. , 
Peter Lowry, former news} an¢ 
public relations man in Mexic joined 
the staff of the S. A. branch 
Dawson Joins Griswold-Eshleman 
les man’ 


William J. Dawson, formerly 
ager fer the American Playgrou' 
Company, Anderson, Ind., has 
staff of the Griswold-Eshlemar 


Cleveland agency, as account 
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any other source of product information. 
Why? Because: 


Every order you get from an industrial cus- 
tomer bears this invisible notation: 











IC for 
| C ° “ . ’ San 4 , ; 
_ “This order comes to you as a result Sweet's gives concisely, sufficient 
it » ‘ a . . , 
nics?” of comparing all we know about your preliminary data. 
Make products with all we know about your “Sweet's offers widest range of prod- 
: . oh) ° ”° 
‘Hap” competitors’ products. uct selection. 
ipany, ' “Sweet's is arranged for ease in find- 
; Can your prospective customers get at least ing products ” 
basic information on your products without “Sweet's affords direct comparison 
a struggle? Have you fixed things so that between products.” 
| they can check their requirements against ; 
te : ; i “ina “Sweet's saves hundreds of dollars in 
soking your product's forms, characteristics, per- iat 
é : ar ime. 
Mibasa formance and use—quickly and easily? Does oe f latest in 
. . . eet’s gives assurance of la in- 
BURD- your marketing plan provide for effective 8 & lable.” 
r . eR mation available. 
with handling of these preliminaries through the for 
drool printed word, so that your salesmen can The increasing employment of Sweet’s Cata- 
Extra concentrate their efforts on prospects who log Service by industrial marketers reflects 
= mean business? the growing appreciation that marketing is 
Unl tl lj selling—and buying—and that half the job 
“ss you can answer with an unquali- ane : 
F 7 nel? sar-alnes te likely that S " of selling is to make things easier to buy. 
ied yes, it is ikely that Sweet’s can , 
" ee een Sweet’s can help you shorten the distance to 
b ele cam. . 
ir the a the dotted line. 
d, O — , , 
adver Through Sweet’s you can keep catalogs For further information, please consult 
goods of basic information on your products in the Market Data Book. 
| aa selected offices representing the bulk of buy- 
puDUS! ‘ 
pub iy age a —_ _ - 
ot erp tens oe a —— SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
irect ished Dy distributing them in bDounc es eer . 
» end ‘oPa. e Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
contaming the catalogs of other manufac- 
<<“ ; P Main Office — NEW YORK 18— 119 West 40th Street 
Ralph turers whose products also are of potential pesven 36 a. jn Moe dei 
jelnas interest to buyers in these markets, In these BUFFALO 2 361 Delaware Avenue 
™ hles of organized product information, your ae 5° » 700 Revehandive Gare 
- | “% a : ° ~ CINCINNATI 2 a ee American Building 
catalog is accessible to your most important CLEVELAND 15 1422 Euclid Avenue 
ws prospects for instant use at all times. DETROIT 1 2457 Woodward Avenue 
= LOS ANGELES 13 816 Went Sth Street 
cently . . » “ 
pe \ceording to reports from thousands of PULADELPCSA 7 1321 Areh Street 
nam ag oe PITTSBURCH 22 . Professional Building 
S.A, ices, Sweet’s Files are consulted more than ST. LOUIS 1 721 Olive Street 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96] 


Sharing’ Know-How” 


originally defined be expanded to 
function on a world-wide basis and 
be made available for programs re- 
lating to postwar plans. 


Business and Government Cooperate 


In order to obtain a reliable index 
with regard to the reactions of United 
States business men to the training 
program, the National Foreign Trade 
Council, in October, 1943, was asked 
to initiate an inquiry to its member- 
ship. The Council returned a report 


that it was the unanimous opinion of 
its Education Committee that the 
work of the training administration 
could most effectively be carried on 
by an independent non-profit mem- 
bership corporation, recognized by the 
United States government, but hav- 
ing on its board business men inter- 
ested in this particular type of voca- 
tional education. 

Accordingly, with the approval and 
cooperation of the Inter-American 
Development Commission and the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs, the 
staff, facilities and commitments of 
the Inter-American Training Admin- 





TELEVISION = Sight + Sound 
Sight + Sound = 10 x Sound 


Television experts have stated that the effective- 


ness of sight plus sound is estimated as ten times 


greater than sound alone. 


Right or wrong, the 


statement emphasizes the potentiality of intensive 


“sight” coverage. 


Alert manufacturers are “sighting” the construc- 


tion equipment buyers in every county and parish 


of six southern states. 


They are showing how 


their products fit into buying plans now being 


made. 


Preference a 
Construction 
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Ist in Advertising | 
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One low-cost advertising schedule in CON- 


STRUCTION 
NEWS, Monthly Is- 
sue will cultivate 
pust-war sales in this 


large area. 





ti2 


TENN. 





OKLA 
ARK 


miss. 


“a tp 


istration were converted into a non 
profit, membership corporation unde, 
the laws of the State of Delaw 

with the name International Training 


Administration, Inc., having head 
quarters in Washington. A board of 
directors representative of eovern 
ment, management and _ labor 
elected. They are William L. Ba 
William A. M. Burden, James 
Carey, James S. Carson, Elliott 
Hanson (ex officio), Harrison Jone 
Julius G. Luhrsen, Robert J. Lynch 
Clark H. Minor, John C. McClintoe 
Charles P. McCormick, Joseph 
Rovensky, and Robert J. Watt. 


The International Training Admin 
istration, looking to the future, 
to foster and assist international pro 
grams of practical, technical and pro- 
fessional training conducted in t 
United States, by foreign or domestic 
organizations, governments, private 
enterprises, foundations and others. 

Being essentially a service-type in- 
stitution to handle details of training, 
it neither finances programs nor does 
it provide the actual training. How- 
ever, the International Training Ad- 
ministration does feel that it integrates 
in one organization such standards and 
services as are essential to the success- 
ful conduct of international training 
programs. 


Two Join Dana Jones 


Robert P. Howard, formerly advertising 
director for Nion Corporation, Los An 
geles, has joined the staff of Dana Jones 
Company, Los Angeles agency, as an ac 
count executive 

Paul Terry, lately with Barnes Chase 
San Diego, as copy chief and radio di 
rector, and previously with the John Gof 
agency, Tacoma, Wash., has also joined 
the Jones Company staff. 


Baughman Appoints Agency 


The Baughman Mfg. Company, Inc. 
mechanical 





Jerseyville, Ill., prodtcers of : 
spreaders, has named H. George Bolch 
Company, St. Louis agency, to handle its 
advertising. 

ADVERTISING SPACE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Excellent opportunity for get- 
ter” to work mid-west territory out 
of Chicago office. Will represent 
two of the leading publications ™ 
the engineering and construction 
field, for old established fir: ) the 
field for the past forty years. >tart 
ing salary $5,000 and expen plus 
bonus on commission bas with 
possibilities up to $15,000 Reply 
giving age, education, experience 

and references. 
Box 313, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago a 
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“1 Depression - Proof 


The Chemical Process Industries are practically 
depression-proof—they were before—they will 
: be again. Rubber products—chemicals—nylon 
—plastics—petroleum products—drugs—etec. all 
are vital to peacetime living. And in manpower 
—horsepower—purchases of new equipment and 
construction this field outranks all others. It's 
not only the largest market — it's depression- 
proof. To “sell” this market, no matter what 
Magazines you schedule, you cannot do a top 


job without CHEMICAL PREVIEW. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


Applied Postwar Planning 


3. markets that will provide postwar 
business; 4. value of field estimates in 
contrast to swivel chair estimates; 5. 
postwar product availability and 
prices; 6. procedure and suggestions 
for completing estimates; 7. request 
for new product recommendations; 8. 
request for information on territory 
conditions; 9. an outline of benefits 
to the sales organization and our 
company. 


Several Forms Used in Survey 


The second section of the binder 
contained a series of estimate forms 
for each of the 12 industry classifica- 
tions listed above. There was a set of 
blue forms as well as a set of pink 
forms for each industry classification. 
The blue form covered present and 
prewar customers and listed that par- 
ticular territory’s 1939 and 1943 cus- 
tomers with the dollar volume of 
each. The pink form, prepared in es- 
sentially the same manner, provided 
for a listing of new postwar customers 
and was so titled. (See figure 1.) 


Section 3 contained two sets of 
summary forms, one buff, one white. 
The white form was a summary of 
the blue sheets in Section 2, arranged 
by the 12 industry classifications and, 
of course, covering present and pre- 
war customers only. The buff form 
was also a summary form arranged in 
the same manner but covering only 
new postwar customers. (See fig- 
ure 2.) 

Section 4 contained forms cover- 
ing: 1. new product recommendations 
that the sales engineer considered suit- 
able for our company’s manufacture 
and distribution; 2. Any statement 
that a sales engineering organization 
might want to make concerning ter- 
ritory conditions, either present or 
postwar. In requesting new product 
recommendations we asked for as com- 
plete information as possible and pro- 
vided a check list as a guide. (See 
figure 3.) 

All of the forms in each territorial 
binder were furnished in duplicate so 
that each sales engineering organiza- 
tion might retain for its own pur- 
poses a complete copy of their final 
territorial estimates. 


At the time that these postwar sur- 
vey binders were sent out, a letter of 
transmittal from our vice-president 
and general manager accompanied 
them. This letter was important for 
the following reasons: 

1. It placed the official stamp of 
the company on the whole project. 

2. It emphasized the importance of 
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oning work continuously .. . further substan- 
ting what we have been telling you for nearly 
years: war or peace, good times or bad, bere is a 


” of a big market! 






The Chapelle survey further 
shows that in 6 out of every 10 
plants there is some type of heat- 
ing, piping and air conditioning 
work in progress AT ALL TIMES. 
As to the yearly dollar volume, a close check of answers indicates 
an average of $13,100 annually in each of the plants employing 500 
or more; $2,900 annually in each of the 101 to 500 group; and $420 
annually in each of the 51 to 100 group. 
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** Tailored” for the Necessary Coverage Job! 


Through another phase of this survey conducted by Chapelle, 94% of the contractor- 
readers of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING report from 10% to 85% of their 
business is in serving industry, handling maintenance, repairs and alterations. Thus the 
survey proves first that contractors are most certainly “IN” on most jobs; second that it is 
definitely our readers who are “IN.” Combined with our direct coverage to plants, could 
there be any better reason for scheduling your advertising in this field-leading paper? 


KEENEY PUBLISHING, 6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 
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IVEAKERS of sleep equipment have 
read this magazine every month 
for over a quarter century. Today, its 
readers account for 90% of the indus- 
try's volume (they're planning for a 
42%, increase postwar). 


If you are suppliers to bedding manu- 
facturers, you'll find that os 
Ay magazine will do a thoroug 
ob. 


See Classification 54, Standard Rate & 
Data; or Pages 286-288, the Market 
Data Book, for complete coverage in- 
formation, etc. 
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For over 50 years 


of continuous monthly publication 
Ice and Refrigeration has served 
the industrial refrigeration indus- 
try. Coverage includes: 


Cold Storage Plants 
Meat Packing 
Ice Manufacturing 
Locker Storage Plants 
Creameries and Dairies 
Breweries 
Industrial Plants 
Quick Freezing 


(Write for sample copy) 
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starting postwar planning immediately 
despite the pressure of war work. 


3. It pointed up the main features 
of the plan, particularly the necessity 
for obtaining these postwar estimates 
through field contacts. 


4. Our company offered to share 
in the extra expense involved in mak- 
ing the survey. 

§. It was pointed out that sales 
forecasts obtained from this survey 
would not be used as a basis for estab- 
lishing territorial sales quotas nor 
would the figures submitted be used 
in revising commission schedules. 


6. Each sales engineering organiza- 
tion would receive an overall report of 
the survey upon its completion. 


Personal Contacts Made 


About a week after binders were 
mailed out, two executives of our 
sales engineering staff started to visit 
each and every sales engineering or- 
ganization to discuss specific problems 
in connection with the survey and to 
build enthusiasm for the big job to be 
done. Generally speaking, it was found 
that three problems cropped up: 

1. Because Cuno sales engineers are 
engineers first and salesmen second, it 
was often times necessary to stimu- 
late their imagination for the job. The 
words “good judgment” and “im- 
agination” were used over and over 
again. 

2. While the field organization 
agreed that this was a good approach 
to postwar planning, they also wanted 
to be shown. Following a discussion 
with a midwestern sales engineering 
organization, one of our officials was 
complimented on the fine job done 
and was asked to stay in town for 
another day to actually contact a 
couple of customers to determine if 
the answers to these questions could 
be obtained. Appointments were made 
for that very afternoon and the re- 
sults obtained from the two inter- 
views convinced the sales organization 
of the effectiveness of the survey. 

3. Because of the press of wartime 
activities, the time originally allotted 
for the completion of our survey was 
extended. 


Pleased with Results Obtained 


Results of this important survey of 
sales expectancy from the viewpoint 
of Cuno Engineering Corporation 
itself are: 

1. We now have the best estimate 
of dollar volume expectancy for a 
postwar year that it is possible to ob- 
tain. While this estimate is not con- 
sidered perfect, nevertheless it is 
agreed that it provides a reasonable, 
workable basis for future planning. 
The final estimate accepted by our 
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management is approximately 
times the total dollar volume enjoyg 
in 1939 and slightly less than on 
half our dollar volume in the year g 
1943. Because the survey repo 
completed by the individual sales ¢e 
gineering offices were generally cog 
servative, our final, accepted year 
postwar volume estimate is closer 
the maximum estimate than to ¢ 
minimum. 

2. By means of this survey 
have been able to determine the rel 
tive importance of our 12 major m 
kets for the postwar year versus th 
prewar year 1939. Naturally this is 
formation is extremely valuable an 
the shifts in relative importance 
markets are considerable; one partic 
lar market of only average impo 
tance prior to the war is now accepte 
as our biggest postwar market. 


























3. The yearly postwar sales ¢ 
pectancy for proposed new produc 
has been established at approximate 
two and one-half times our 19 
dollar volume. 

4. From this survey we have con 
piled a reference bible of facts for th 
guidance of our sales, engineering a 
development departments. 












§. From a personnel point of vie 
this survey enabled us to outline ¢ 
our key men and sales engineering of 
ganizations the company’s eutlook fd 
the future in a forceful, fact 
manner. 

6. A valuable by-product was sev 
eral worth while new product sugges 
tions and also considerable inform 
tion about conditions in our 21 sa 
territories. Some of the territory it 
formation has already been used wit 
good results and other of this info 
mation will be used at a later da 
with the return of normal busine 
conditions. 


Agents Given Outline of Results 






















In line with our promise to furn 
our sales engineering organization 
with composite reports of this sur¥ 
a statement titled, “Postwar Survé 
Report” was sent to each office. ( 
figure 4.) 

This important field survey, in 44 
dition to determining a  reasona’ 
yearly sales expectancy after the W 
also has provided the working 54s 
for the second phase of our postw 
planning program. 



















Diener Joins Curtiss Agency 


George S. Diener, until recently adve 
tising manager and assistant s manage 
for the Pierce Governor Comr 
son, Ind., has joined the 
ofice of Spencer W. Curtiss, /9¢» 
tising agency, as account exec ve. 
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MacDonald Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., an aggres- 
sive merchandiser with a versatile line of sup- 
plies, is one of 12,000 subscribers who find BSN 
invaluable in conducting everyday business. In 
addition to the 12,000 dealer-subscribers, BSN is 
passed on and read by 32,000 other sales and 
office personnel of these yards. 
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Will YOU Be Ready? 


“Aggregate Production must precede Post- 
War Construction” . and foresighted pro- 
ducers are ppeveras for the All Clear signal 
by advertising in PIT AND QUARRY. 


It’s FIRST in producer circulation, plant 
coverage, number of individual subscribers, 
volume of advertising, readership and editorial 
leadership. 


Write for rate 
card... and for 
@ market survey 
on your product. 
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907 Rand McNally Buliding 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Setting A 
Fast Pace 


Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood 
working field and Wood 
Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 
keep them abreast of all 
happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 
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Sell in Advertising 


A profitable postwar project, I do 
believe, would be for someone to de- 
termine about how much of a mag- 
azine’s audience is a normal audience 
for different categories of products. 
With that information, we could pro- 
ceed to make more fruitful use of 
Starch Reports and more surely apply 
their findings to the stimulation of 
sales. 

Indeed, I hope, in the long heralded 
postwar world, that advertisers and 
agencies will work far more closely 
than ever before in the creation of 
sound selling copy; that the adver- 
tiser will look to the agency not just 
for good advertising but for advice in 
developing products about which suc- 
cessful claims can be made. 

Time and again I have noticed that 
the really successful products are those 
literally born with advertising cam- 
paigns in them—designed, from the 
beginning, for what can be said pub- 
licly about them. For the public 
does not buy a particular product be- 
cause the manufacturer wants to sell 
it, but because they, the public, want 
to buy it. They do not buy it even 
for the jobs its sales will help create, 
but because of what benefits or con- 
veniences or pleasures they, the public, 
will get from its use. 


Advertising Must Sell Effectively 


In short, my concern is not that ad- 
vertising won’t be able to sell in the 
postwar world. It sold merchandise a 
century ago. My concern is that ad- 
vertising may not sell as effectively as 
it can. Without chicanery. Without 
snide implication. Without anything 
but basic fact. For only when it sells 
a product for exactly what it is worth 
does advertising meet the challenge of 
really effective salesmanship. There is 
no sweat, no thought, no talent re- 
quired to build a claim on false prom- 
ises. But there is also no real benefit 
to the advertiser. 

My concern is that advertising will 
live up to the promise which modern 
methods of scientific inquiry and in- 
vestigation and analysis make possible 
for it. As it employs sound princi- 
ples, advertising becomes more and 
more of a profession and less and less 
of a game. The ends which it can 
attain—of creating and sustaining 
wants—make it essential to our kind 
of economy. The means which it em- 
ploys in attaining those ends make it 
either a respected business tool or a 
racket. 

Good advertising, like good man- 
ners, always takes into consideration 
the other fellow’s point of view. 


| 
| 
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If you make 


EQUIPMENT 


Consider the plastics field for Ovens . 
HF and Infra-Red Units . Electric Fur. 
naces . Strip and Unit Heaters . Dryers 
. Air Conditioners . Autoclaves . Py. 
tometers . Heat Controls . Boilers . 
Valves . 


+ 


for such applications as . . . 


Heating press plates . molds . pre. 
forms . cylinders . pre-heating |ami- 
nated sheets . drying molding pow. 
ders . heating materials for low pres. 
sure molding . adhesives . 


The plastics field is a Hot market and 
such advertisers as— 


Despatch Oven Co. 

Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co. 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. 
Fenwall, incorporated 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Co. 

Girdler Corporation (Thermex Div.) 
Iilinois Tool Works 

George Koch & Sons, Inc. 
Northwest Syndicate, Inc. 


2 Radice Receptor Co., Inc. 

¢ Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 

92 Youngstown-Miller Co. 

$5 have found PLASTICS WORLD an out- 

3% standing, low cost producer of worth 
while contacts. 
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Write for complete facts 
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Western Industrial Empire 


rstep, it’s high time to estaD 


lish y ur 


the most rapidly expanding industrial are 


dentity'’ The West is not only 


in the country today, but it will also be 


he greatest Post-War market in history 


Get in for your share of today’s and t 

morrow s business by telling your message 
in WESTERN INDUSTRY. WI's audited 
rcutation ffers, by far, the greatest 
f industrial buyers in the 


States! 


coverage 


Far Western 


Write for FREE market data! 
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The Idea Inspires the Deed 


like teeth of the shipworm moved with clock-work 
ty ... hewing, sawing and cutting its way into the 
Slowly, patiently, but masterfully it constructed its 
sl as it. bored its way into the timber. As it chewed into 
wood, it passed the wood dust from its mouth through its 
, depositing it in a lime solution on the tunnel walls. 


his wood-boring creature was teredo navalis, the scourge 
wery wooden ship that sailed the seven seas since the 
nof history. Yet, in its destructive work, Marc Isambard 
nel, one of the foremost engineers of his time, saw the 
tion to the problem of tunnel construction underwater 
problem that had baffled engineers for ages. 

rm the construction of the worm’s anatomy, and its 
gue tunneling technique, Brunel conceived a rectangular 
mncing shicld of cast iron, having thirty-six compart- 
nts, each compartment accommodating a workman. 


ee & 
% 
 . 






build 


_ Even the lowly shipworm sparked the engineering genius of 
the great masterbuilder Marc Isambard Brunel 


other machines and materials, unknown in Brunel's time, are 
now known and used by modern tunnel builders. 

An engineer’s mind today is just as fertile for new ideas, 
new knowledge about equipment and materials as in the 
past. For his mind is tuned to progress, and marches on to 
the drum beats of the vendors in the market place offering 
him the best tools with which to plan and build. 

Thus, as the simple little shipworm inspired Marc Brunel, 
so will informative advertisements inspire the men following 
in his footsteps today. Pack your ads full of information 
concerning your products. Illustrate them in detail . . . and 
you can be sure that much of the knowledge you impart will 
be stored within the minds of today’s constructors. 


How To Make Sure They Will See Your Ads 


If you would have engineers and contractors see and act 

upon your advertisements, you must place them where these 

men seek information concerning engineering products and 
equipment. 














The Deed ; 
; a Engineering News-Record and Construc- 
Thames River in London had twice SHOWING VOLUME FOR WHICH PLANS ARE tion Methods are first choice among more 
ed the attempts of engineers to UNDER WAY OR COMPLETED than 56,000 men who plan, specify and 
ne! through the clay beneath. Confi- tas of gesncee glesing capesad to 8 buy construction materials and equipment 
of his new device, Brunel offered to budget based on assumed National income of ...a good reason why they should be your 
plete the tunnel. After many mishaps, pag grat <3 first choice, too. 
eeded in 1843 — twenty years after yrrrel, App Rertting 
tad begun. Thus, this great engineering ‘ Projects dpzzz ? Tomorrow’s Sales Opportunities Today 
pment, which won the admiration 6 8; These men are planning, specifying and 
MEW? world for its boldness of design and | buying now for $6,500,000,000 of a total of 
| ia ty in construction, was accom- 4 17 $18,000,000,000 of work proposed for peace- 
id through the inspiration of a mere Max. 4 time construction. 
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So, as Brunel thought . . . he built. 12 
he built his 120 ton shield of cast iron, 
his tunnel of bricks and mortar, the 
he knew and had available. 


The Mind of the Engineer— 
Your Vital Sales Source 


Billions of Dollors 
- r 


Brunel devised his shield, no practi- 
Mivances had been made in tunnel 
uction since the time of the Romans. 
May, not only cast iron but steel is 
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Get your product information to them 






AR now. Do this regularly, and a large share 
1 3 of this construction market will be yours. 
on. ale For your products, made known to them 
Resulting 91 by your advertising efforts will contribute 
pi: to their thinking and find a useful place 
13 in their designs. 
2 = 
et Here are aids to help you sell 


Write for our complete series of selling and 
advertising helps, showing how to get products 














ed in the manufacture of tunnel ing that $1 of 
Steel bolts, instead of iron now 


mthe sections together. Hydraulically 





and muck trains, mechanical tools, 
isse-air apparatus and a host of postwar projects. 


produces | man-hour of labor, '/s on site! 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLI, "ING CO. * 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


volume specified and used by engineers and contractors. 
Address A. E. Paxton, Mar. 


: ENR Statistics are used by Committee 
d steel jacks, electrically operated on Postwar Construction of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers to 
measure the progress of plans for 




















Pug-Nose Porky went to 
market and got a book- 
ful of sales slants for you 


Pug-Nose Porky is as proud as any smart 
little porker can be. For when Pug-Nose 
went to market, he discovered a new, fact- 
packed brochure, “Here’s a Field Where 
the Grass IS Greener.” It tells all about the 
Meat Packing Industry, its enormous pro- 
duction and buying power per plant, and 
how to reach and sell meat packers at the 


lowest possible cost. 


“Gosh,” wheezed Porky, “this is good news 
for my friends, the manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers. Now they'll realize what I’ve 
that Meat Packing is the 
field to cultivate for big, steady sales now 


known all along 


and postwar. And the best way to cultivate 
it is through The National Provisioner. 
favorite of 


overwhelming packinghouse 


oficials everywhere.” The National 
Provisioner, Most Important Publication 
in the Food Field Since 1891, 407 S. 


Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Send for your copy of 
this valuable brochure 
today, on your firm's 
letterhead. 
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AGENCY HEAD BORED 
WITH AD BOARDS 


To THE Eprror: I want to thank 
you and congratulate you on _ the 
splendid article by The Copy Chasers 
on page 99 of your February issue. 

It is about time that someone took 
a shot at these “Guest Reviewers and 
Consumer Juries,” which have been 
passing on business paper advertise- 
ments “ad infinitum, ad nauseum.” 
(Hope my Latin is accurate! ) 

I have been writing copy, much of 
it good successful copy, for the past 
30 years, starting my apprenticeship 
under such a master copywriter as 
J. W. Young, vice-president of J. 
Walter Thompson Company. I have 
written articles on copy and taught 
copywriting for years at local Wash- 
ington University. 

And based upon these years of ex- 
perience, study and observation, I say 
that ad criticism boards are the bunk. 

Like your Copy Chasers, I have 
followed these “Guest Reviews” for 
many months and I, too, have found 
them “utterly unreliable.” I cannot 
see how they can possibly help the 
advertising business, but I can see 
where they can do it a distinct harm. 

More power to The Copy Chasers. 
Our organization feels this monthly 
feature of yours is one of the best in 
any advertising publication. 

NorMAN LEvwIs, 

President, The Ridgway Company, 

Inc., St. Louis. 

Editor's Note: In the main editorial section 

f this issue, Electrical World’ “answers The 


Copy Chasers’ bombardment of quest 
reviewina. 


FARM AS INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
ATTRACTS MANUFACTURERS 


To tHe Eprror: We are much in- 
terested in your very well prepared 
article on “Industrialized Farms” in 
the February issue of INDUSTRIAL 





Edélor 


hands of two company executives whg 
are closely tied up with our farm 
program. 







If you will send us tear-sheets of 
the article, we shall appreciate your 
courtesy. 









A. W. Jongs, 
Application Data and Training De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric § 

Mfg. Company 









To THE Eprror: We are very much 
interested in your article on indus 
trialized farms which appeared in the 
February issue of INDUSTRIAL Man; 
KETING. 

If you have five extra copies of thi 
article to spare, please send them t 
us. 







J. A. HamMiILton, 
Market Analysis and Consume 
Research, International Harveste 
Company, Chicaga 


DYNNER SERIES BECOMING "CLASSIC" 
To tHe Eprror: I read with 
great deal of interest the article b FTF 
Eugene Dynner on presentation tech# 
niques in the February issue of INpus OL 















TRIAL MARKETING. 

Unfortunately I started reading thi 
interesting series with the concluding 
article and I would appreciate any rf 
prints that you might have of all @ 
Mr. Dynner’s articles in this series 0 
salesmen’s training. 

Howarp F. HayDEN, 
Administrative Assistant to the Vice 
President, Commercial Controls Cor 

poration, Rochester, N. } 
= otors 
INDEX TO RESEARCH INTERESTING 


To THe Eprror: I always read wit 
interest the Index to Research de#Pydrant 
partment published every — ves 
your publication, and I am wonder 
ing if it would be possible to s¢CU"Mauges 


. since ite 
reprint of all those pages since Bas and 


ps 
ipe 

omic 
ating 
ontrols 


eters 











MarketING. We should like to put At the same time, please let gine 
a tear-sheet of this article in the know the cost of the 1945 Marke anks 
ee indpip 
Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their view 
e subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be omprass Gc 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must and 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld | requ m vices 
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HIS YEAR- 
NO CONVENTION of the AMERICAN 
a — WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 


BUT-— 


WATER WORKS MEN and MANUFACTURERS 
SELLING TO THIS ENORMOUS MARKET 
WILL DEFINITELY HAVE A 


CONVENTION 


in PRINT — devoted to 


"NEW TRENDS in the WATER INDUSTRY" 


eets of 
© you! 


)NES, 
ng De- 
ctric & 
ympany 


y much 
indus- 
| in the 

Mar- 


of this 
hem to 





TON, 
nsume 
urvester OUT MAY 2nd 
~hicag 
he water works industry is at the threshold of THE GREATEST BUILDING 
7 PROGRAM IN THE HISTORY OF THE INDUSTRY! Plans already drawn call 
ASSIC A ite . 
‘ ANUFACTURERS for expenditures of hundreds of millions—actually more than a BILLION will be 
W it . . . . . 
oured into the water works industry immediately following the war! 
‘icle b )F THESE PRODUCTS P y Y ° 
n tech#l The question uppermost in the minds of all THIS IS BASIC! You can make not only your 
INDUS OULD HAVE A water works men is “WHAT WILL BE THE usual convention contacts in this one "“CON- 
M TREND in new water works construction? VENTION" ISSUE of the paper the field has 
ing thi SOOTH * It is only logical that the oldest, most widely depended on for so many years, but a plan 
cluding per oy oo — paper in the in- has been worked out for this year's great 
any imps oun Sonnenanase fe etal EUS oll issue to reach an audience even larger end 
F all of bring to the water works field highly authori. ore important than through the convention 
ries Om 'Pe tative answers in the form of papers prepared _ issues of normal years. 
ees by the best engineering minds in the field, 
micals articles covering new trends in PUMPS and is i 
DEN; BR . POWER; DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS; SOFTEN. 'AKE ADVANTAGE of the fact thet this is 
» Vicegpoatings ING PLANTS: WELLS: METERS: ELEVATED the most widely read issue of the year, and 
ls Cor STORAGE, and other vital phases of the available at the regular low rates. Order your 
ON, Ygrtrels industry. “booth” now! FORMS CLOSE APRIL 1 Ith. 
ot 
. om *YOUR “BOOTH” RATES IN THIS BIG ISSUE— 
Meters I-t. 6-t. 13-4, 26-t. 
ad wit ' 2--page spread ; $310 $282 $252 $220 
ch deltydrants | page ... 155 141 126 110 
oy 2/3 page 127 116 105 94 
- alves 1/2 page (2 columns)....... 88 80 72 66 
wonder - - 
) secul Pauges + aes 
ce ite 
Pas and Diesel A Case-Shepperd-Mann Publication 


— WATER WORKS 
2 @ ENGINEERING Wy 


yy be MPS Good: | see 
must 0% and 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
eq trVices 
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HIT every Telephone 
Company in the 
U.S. with avery Shot 


There are 6,858 
Independently 
owned tele- 
phone compan- 
ies, operating 
over 12,000 ex- 
changes in the 
U. S. in addition . 
to the big Bell 
System. 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Reaches 5,000 companies not receiving 
any other telephone trade journal, in- 
cluding the communication departments 
of 803 railroads, 654 oil, pipe line and 
refining companies, and many other in- 
dustrial users. 

For additional information, 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Publishing Corporation 


7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 





write 








DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


- are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
Americe that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 
AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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Data Book Number of INpDusTRIAL 

MarkETING. I have received my copy 

but would like to remit a copy to one 

of my associates for research on pub- 
lications and media for advertising. 
M. VERLINDEN, 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


INCREASE IN RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION PROPHESIED 


To tHe Eprror: An advertisement 
by The Nebraska Farmer featuring 
rural electrification appears this week 
in leading Nebraska daily newspapers. 
There will be a big development in 
electrification and in the uses of elec- 
tricity on Nebraska farms in the years 
following the war. 

The record of progress for the 
years just before the war provides an 
index of what is ahead. Figures from 
the Edison Electric Institute show an 
increase of 48.2 per cent in the num- 
ber of Nebraska farms on power lines 


for the period of April 1, 1940, to 
Dec. 31, 1943. 
A folder, “Electrified Farms— 


USA,” may be obtained upon request 

to The Nebraska Farmer. This publi- 

cation shows the number of electrified 
farms by states for various periods. 
GLENN Buck, 

Associate Publisher, The Nebraska 

Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR BETTER OR FOR VERSE 


To THe Eprror: Being an amateur 
reader of INDUSTRIAL MaRKETING for 
some time, I have been intrigued with 
many of your features. By the com- 
ments I hear, it seems that I am not 
the only one who likes “O.K. As In- 
serted” written by The Copy Chasers. 

Today while driving between office 
and home I thought out some of my 
reactions to The Copy Chasers which 
I have put into verse. Perhaps it can 
serve some useful purpose. Even if it 
doesn’t, I enjoyed doing it. 

As I indicate, I am “in” personnel 
work. I came to it by way of eleven 
years of university teaching where I 
attempted to instruct on labor eco- 
nomics and industrial relations. Over 
the years, I have been interested in 
the study of general management and 
sales. I seem to have a yen to express 
myself outside of the humdrum of 
personnel detail. 

It seems to me that business pub- 
lications and general management miss 
a potential source of creative talent 
when they fail to consider persons like 
myself for creative spots in this whole 
field and take on less creative men 
who are merely truck horses, so to 
speak. What I’m trying to say is that 
a more careful selection of men for 
the whole field of merchandising on 
the writing end would eliminate some 
























of the “whoppers” 
“stoppers.” 

I didn’t intend to philosophize; 
started out with the idea of saying 
““Here’s some verse:” 


THE COPY-CHASERS URGE ERASERS 


Oftimes my mind has animadverted 


in the attempt a 
























































to IM’s stopper, “O.K. As Ip. 
serted.”” 

Although I'm a mere personne! ex. 
ecutive 


Whose thoughts oft revert to the 
“ad” vice you give, 


It seems I’m a potential side-tracked 
creative adman 

Who needs must do this or become 
a true madman. 

I'd rather assist with sound public 
relations 

And deal with ideas and selling 
creations. 

I rise to the call of those wise Copy 
Chasers 

Who'd like to red-pencil or use 


their erasers 
On ads or on copy that miss the 
whole mark 
By failing to dish-up ideas 
spark. 
They want their confreres to ditch 
what is pale 
And substitute copy that leads to 
a sale. 
ALBERT T. HELBING, 
Oil Well Supply Company, 
Dallas, Tes 


that 







Women's Advertaden Club 
Sponsors Competition 


The Women's Advertising Club o 
Chicago will again sponsor the Josephin 







Snapp Award Competition, a _ nation 
contest open to all women in advertis 
ing, which rewards that woman whos 
work in advertising is judged the year 


outstanding. 

The competition represents a memorid 
to Josephine Snapp, a former presides 
of the Chicago Club and vice-president ¢ 
the Advertising Federation of Americ 
and was inaugurated in 1937 











All entries must be received by Apn 
5, 1945 Applications may be obtained 
from the chairman of the mittee 
Estelle Ryan, care of C. D. Bertolet 
Co., Inc. 30 N. _ Dearbor Street 
Chicago 


Faraday Electric Moves to Chicago 








x! 





oy 





Faraday Electric Corporation will mov4 
its executive, sales and advertising office 
to Chicago about March 1, to 11 Soutt 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 i 
Among those moving to Chicago [rom 
the plant at Adrian, Mich., wil! be Pau 
H. Hill, vice-president in charge of sales 730 
Joseph E. Fanning, assistant es maf 
ager: Herbert W. Schild, advertising mam 
ager; and Paul G. Taylor, nager @ 
merchandise division. 
Liquid Carbonic Promotes 
G. L. Van Sciver has been promotety 
to northwest regional mat of th 
fountain-cabinet division of Liqui Nee 
Carbonic Corporation. He |! een ws bets 
the company's Philadelphia s branches 
for the past 15 years 
Floyd Becherer is the nal man : 
ager for the company’s soutl stern ter i. 
ritory of the fountain-cabi: division * 





+ 
rants 
he has been with the St s bra 


for several years 
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npt a | SS L/GHTNING SPEED 
ohize: DoALL ea 


saying CUTS NON-FERROUS 
' METALS FASTER / 























1 ARTICLES on 
¥ MACHINE TOOLS? 





















LASERS 
rted 
In- 
ex 
Es Quicker, smoother 
i cutting of Alumi- 
a num, Magnesium 
_ and other new war 
. wes . 
ing materials had air- : 
Copy craft engineers and 
production me n 
2 stymied until the® 
& DoALL Zephyr = 
7 came along. 
litch 
jusT . 
mes ZEPHYR CUTTING RECORD 
tad ; 90 sq. in. per min. 
s, T Aluminum ; 
“i? 120 sq. in. per min. 
Magnesium see 
in. per . 
Magnesium Alloy 192 sq- i". Pe 
in. per min. 
Yellow Brass 36 sq- “ pe pm 
‘lub 0 Hygrade Zinc 90 sq. in. per , 
sephing : 
nationa r “nates and wood with 
dvertis Handles plastics, lamina i nse thought 
= nd accuracy nev 
7 o : diy made to operate with 
possible. Rugge y te on to 10,000 
emoria . imum vibration at spee s p 
residen mini - ut S ed Pons 
dent « £ 5.m Equipped with Variable Spe dope 
\ merica ae al _ Job Selector, a sure guide n 
roi a f al 
Bec nd saw for ea 
a choosing proper speed a 
| ct | job. Id see the new literature telling the spec- 
Stree venhanron of the DoALL Zephyr. Write for copy. 
climate 
CHINES, INC. 
np CONTINENTAL MA Minnecpolis 4, Minn. 
| mov 1348 S. Washington Ave 
ofhce 
Sout? 
ia THE METALS REVIEW 
mang 730) EUCLID AVENUE e¢ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
y mar 
3 A. P. FORD 
Western 
7301 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Ph ROBERT S. MULLER 
Liqui 58 West 42nd St. 
n wit New York 18, N.Y. 
pranc 
DON HARWAY 
man West Coast 
— 816 West 5th St. 
of Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


PUBLISHED BY TH 


HOW DOES the 
METAL INDUSTRY 
KEEP UP with @ 


ovTPUT of 
ding ACHINING 


) THE METALS 
| REVIEW 







It’s a full-time reading job to keep up with fast- 
moving events and developments in machining 
and machine tools. 491 magazine articles, lec- 
tures and books in the lost twelve months. 


However, The Metals Review simplified the job 
of finding out what happened and where. 


Month by month, this digest magazine of the 
metal industry presented concise, complete re- 
views of each development; classified them under 
“Machining and Machine Tools” for easy refer- 
ence. Advertisers such as Continental Machines, 
Inc., specified positions alongside such editorial 
material to reach readers at the most timely 
point-of-interest. 


Covering the complete range of metal produc- 
ing and metal working operations with 27 digest 
classifications, The Metals Review is the monthly 
readers’ digest for the metal industry. It is a 
“natural” for advertisers. Specific advertising 
locations are still available to reach all branches 
of the metal industry. Tell us your markets and 
let us work with you now. 




























ae, * 





FOR METALS 


— AMERICAN SOCIETY 
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Advertising Handbook 
Helps Distributors 


An advertising handbook recently 
published by the Automotive Adver- 
tisers Council, a group of 52 makers 
of parts for the automotive after mar- 
ket industry, provides a concise and 
complete guide to the advertising 
problems of distributors. 

The subject is approached through 
a comprehensive discussion of the 
needs for an adequately planned pro- 
gram of advertising and then pro- 
ceeds to outline the basic needs. 

Such matters as how to advertise, 
how much to spend, keeping records 
and effective types of advertising are 
included in the 24 pages of the book- 
let. 

Objective of the book is to spell out 
a method of procedure for advertis- 
ing and emphasize to automotive parts 
distributors the necessity for their 
own planned advertising programs to 
augment those of the parts manu- 
facturers, thus aiding them to con- 
tinue to get a fair share of the after 
market business in the face of press- 
ure by original makers of cars and 
trucks, 

Compilation of the treatise was 
directed by the advertising managers 
of the 
Automotive Advertisers Council. 


companies comprising the 





READER INTEREST \ 


Business Papers Devote Space 
Worth $800,000 to Sixth War 
Loan Drive 

Accordimg to recent information 
from the Treasury Department about 
promotion of War Bond sales, busi- 
ness papers can chalk up a credit 
of $835,738 as their contribution of 
advertising space to helping to win 
the war. These figures cover just the 
amount of advertising space tabulated 
by the Periodical Publishers Asso- 
ciation during the Sixth War Loan 
drive. Although the figures are cred- 
ited to business papers as a group, a 
large portion of the credit is due to 
those advertisers who devoted their 
own advertising space in these pa- 
pers to War Bond messages. 

Other media which cooperated in 
the campaign and the value of space 
credited in the tabulation are: 

Radio: $11,250,000. 

Newspapers: $7,709,603. 

Outdoor: $3,419,573. 

Periodical (including business pa- 


pers): $2,885,153. 


Choate Joins West Coast Agency 


Stuart Choate, formerly with Newell- 
Emmett Company, has joined Botsford, 
Constantine & Gardner, San Francisco 


iwwency, as director of media 





Sacked by Germinal Editorial Jdeae 















REACHING: 


SHIPPERS 
RECEIVERS 
WAREHOUSES 


CARRIERS 
AIR 
MOTOR 
RAIL 
WATER 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
BROKERS 
GOV'T. BUREAUS | 
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DandW is read by top exrccutives 
with authority to plan and to buy. 
Advertisers reaching this assured 
readership will find their messages 
welcomed as an integral part of 
DandW’s authoritative editorial con- 
tent. Every advertising dollar spent 
today in DandW does double duty 
—now ‘and in the nearing peace- 


Three Join MacFarland, Aveyard 


George MacGovern, lieutenant colond 
General Staff Corps, A. U. S., and un 
recently deputy director of public rej 


tions of the ofhce of Lieut. Gener 
Brehon Somervell, has been named vic 
president and general manager of the Ne 
York office of MacFarland, Aveyard @ (Cy 
Chicago agency. He was formerly sales ¢ 
rector of Look magazine; director of ma 
keting, Campbell-Ewald Company, Ne 
York; and chairman of the marketiy 
board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osbor 
Inc., New York. 

Allen B. Dicus, vice-president and ; 
count executive, will function as gener 
manager of the Chicago office. Previo 
to joining the company in 1936, he w 
associated with Blackett-Sample-Humm 
and prior to that was in char of a 
vertising for Stewart-Warner Corporatio 

Ralph E. de Castro, until now senid 
writer on the creative staff of Ruthra 
& Ryan, New York, goes to the Ne 
York office of MacFarland, Aveyard 


director of copy and account executive 


Thompson Made Lewin Executive 


G. Andrew Thompson, who former 
conducted his own industrial art servi 
in Newark, N. J., and who more recent 
was advertising manager of Thomas : 
Edison, Inc., primary battery divisio 
Bloomfield, N. J., has joined A. W. Lew 
Company, Newark, as an executive in tl 
industrial division 


Square D Appoints Two 
T. B. Martin has assumed the dutig 


of director of advertising for bot 
Detroit and Milwaukee electrical divisiot 
of the Square D Company. He will « 
tinue to be headquartered at the Milwa 
kee plant from which office he has bee 


serving Square D since 1929 as sal 





manager of the industrial controller ¢ 
vision 

Frank Roby, who left the tn 
controller division in 1942 to enter U 
Armed Services, has rejoined Squat 
D Company as sales manager th 
division with headquarters in Milwaukeq 


Roper Makes Two Appointments 


Cy Edwards, previously lvertisin 
manager of the pump divisi Georg 
D. Roper Corporation, Rockfor Ill, b 


been appointed to direct corporation @ 
vertising handling both pump and stot 
divisions 
Roy F. Cratty, former ass t aave 
tising manager, Greenlee Bri nd Com 
pany, Rockford, has been nan issistan 


per Co 


advertising manager with the 
poration, industrial pump di 


Wagner Electric Names Dobrunz 


L. C. Dobrunz, who, as nage 
sales analysis and market rel 
been functioning as sales pr tion me 
ager, has been formally : 
position by the Wagner Ek Corp 
ration, St. Louis 

Carl B. Dietrich continue the com 
pany’s advertising manager pr 
he has held for the past 14 


McConnell New Horton SP Manag 












time-future. le 
i utur E. Hoy McConnell, torm 2 it 
ager for Pollack Bros. ( oP 
AChinon SHIPPING + HANDLING + WAREHOUSING - DISTRIBUTION Horton Mfg. Company, Fort \\ avi. 
sales: manager; he will als al j 
100 EAST 42nd ST. . NEW YORK 17, N. Y. of the Horton house publication, an¢ ™ 
~ © Representatives in Long Beach, Cal. + Chicago, Ill. + Philadelphia, Pa. — supervise sales g 
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the Hospital Field 


The circulation given your advertising message in the 
hospital market must have depth as well as breadth. So 
many factors enter into the purchase of the great variety 
of equipment, supplies and services bought by hospitals 
that it is essential to sell all of them. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT provides this "circulation 
in depth", since in 75°, of the institutions where it is re- 
ceived copies are routed from one department head to 
another in a manner similar to that illustrated at the left. 
This is the routing of the two copies which go to Jamaica 
Hospital, Jamaica, New York, as described to us by super- 
intendent Francis C. Leupold. 


After being circulated to these important members of 
the hospital's staff, the two copies are filed for permanent 
keeping, one in the office of the superintendent and the 
other in the office of the directress of nurses. 


Thus the technicians whose advice must be sought when 
purchases are contemplated, have been conditioned before- 
hand. They are familiar with the advantages you have to 
offer and since they are the ones who will use the equip- 
ment or services you sell, their opinions carry much weight. 
Hospitals are such complex institutions that the adminis- 
trative head who is empowered to sign the order must seek 
the advice of his specialists. 


Month after month articles of great value to individual 
department heads of hospitals assure their continuing in- 
terest in material which contributes to the overall benefit 
of the hospital and the patients it serves. This partially 
explains our 213°, gain in advertising and 31% gain in 
circulation recorded in the last four years. Let us give you 
the complete details of our really remarkable story. 


For Detailed 
Reterence Doto 


THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 


= Stayulal 


















Vana emneat 


The Only Hospital Publi- 
cation which is a member 


of both the ABC and ABP. 100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 



















Answers and Estimates 
of coming TRENDS and 
VOLUME in this new 


BOAT INDUSTRY 
SURVEY 


@ What items of mechanical 
equipment (other than pro- 
pulsion) will be in greater 
use in postwar boats? 

@ What materials, other than 
wood, do you think will be 
commonly used to build 
tomorrow’s boat? 


@Do you believe your vol- 
ume of boat construction 
(or design) in the first few 
postwar years will exceed 
that of the last 
years? 


prewar 


Yachting asked the ques- 
tions. Naval architects and 


builders 


answers. 


yacht gave the 


A note will bring your copy, a 
one page condensation, of these 
important opinions. Write today. 
Discover what leaders in the 
yachting industry think about the 
future of your product or service 
in their field. 


Advertising Department 





—Carries the largest 
volume of advertising in this field. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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"Industrial Marketing's'’ Map of Business Conditions 
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Volume of Trade and Industry Is 15 Per Cent Higher Than Last Year 


trade continues upward and more 
than offsets the slight decline in industrial activity. 
The result*is that total business volume, which in 
cludes both production and commercial transactions 
remains high. It is about 15 per cent higher than tt 
was a year ago and in some parts of the country the 
increase is even greater. Present indications point 
toward some further expansion for the next few 
months, although the rise is not likely to be as rapid 


nor as extensive as it has been 


The variations among different sections of the 
country are similar to those which were significant 
during the last part of 1944 The major changes were 
in the East and Northeast where severe winter 
weather and heavy snow storms disrupted transpor- 
tation for several weeks. Business in all lines was 
adversely affected and in several places activity 
dropped below the level of a year ago. The recession 
is expected to be only temporary, however, and al 
ready some signs of more-than-usual spring expan 
sion have been evident 


The area around New York city continues to show 
the most marked improvement, due largely to the 
enormous forcign shipments which are passing 
through that port. Some falling off would take place 
if the European War should end soon, but even after 
the fighting stops large quantities of goods will be 
shipped abroad for many months. Activity in other 
coast cities has held up well, but not quite so far 
above last year as it has in New York 


In the industrial region around the Great Lakes, 
the sharp upward spurt of several weeks ago has 
slowed down and in many places activity is but little 
higher than it was last year. The Chicago and the 
Detroit areas are now making the best showing and 


AAC Names New Chairman 


Charles H. Le Fevre of the Sealed 
Power Corporation has been named chair- 
man of the Automotive Advertisers Coun- 
cil’s committee on advertising distribution 
practices. He replaces Sid Shepard, man- 
ager of the replacement sales division of 
the Raybestos Company, resigned. 


Forms New Agency 


Harold J. Warner, recently associated 
with the Lloyd Mansfield Company, Buf- 
falo, has opened his own agency to be 
known as Harold Warner Company at 
432 M. & T. Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Appointed Copy Chief 


Kane Cambell, formerly with Calkins 
& Holden, and Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, both New York agencies, has 
been appointed copy chief of Grace & 
Bement, Inc., Detroit agency. 
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the large new war contracts in each city will kee 
factory operations at high levels for some time. Th 
steel industry has been turning out a littl 
than it dul a year ago 


less steel 


Business volume throughout the South shows littl 
change from that of recent months. In most section 
the level of activity is not far from the national aver 
age, with the industrial areas just a little highe 


than in the more exclusively agricultural districts 
Kusiness is slightly below the unusually high level 
of last year in several places. The relatively les 
favorable trend in lower Texas is due more to that 
comparison than it is to any extensive decline now 

The Pacific Coast region continues to report bust 
ness that is better than the national average as it has 
been doing for several years Shipbuild y and air 
plane manufacturing are the most important indus 
tries in which activity keeps on at a high rate. The 
increases have been somewhat greater 1 ther 
part of California than they have been i ¢ north 
ern coast states but everywhere busir above 
last year 

In Canada, the increase in the volun f busines 
has been a trifle greater than in the l State 


but the variations among the different 
been about the same. The best areas ar 
dustrial region north of the Great Lakes and along 


the Pacific Coast. The differences between thes 


sections and the other parts of the country are not 
great, however, and the general trend gradually 
upward. Agricultural conditions, espe y in the 
Prairie Provinces, have improved considerably an 
farm income is higher than it has been for severa 
years. The large demand for agricultural and indus 
] if 
trial products will keep activity at a high level 
at least several months and perhaps ik 
Named Rockwell-Barnes 
° 
Ad Chief 
Frederick H. Jones, secret of the 
Chicago Federated Advertising ub, an¢ 
for ten years advertising and es pro 
motion manager of Horder’s, [nc., an 
Associated Stationers Supply s beet 
: e for th 
placed in charge of advertis 
man 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, C 
ufacturers of side-filing equip: 
Chirurg Changes Art Staff 

Frank J. Balduzzi has been apportes 


Chirutt 


art director of James Thor 

, , rency 

Company, Boston and New Y _ agent? 
\ jbowic 


G. Ray Pinet and Frances 
have recently been added to 
art staff. 


Otis Elevator Appoints Basford 


Chiruté 





. Yor 

G. M. Basford Company, . sled 
agency, has been appointed — 
counselor for the Otis Elevat: — 


New York. 
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Power transmission problems are of vital interest to the Design Engineers 
who read MACHINE DESIGN whether they are designing food mixers 
for household use or precision milling machines. 

A variety of power transmission methods affords a wide choice to fit the 
particular\problem. Belts, chains, pulleys, gears, couplings, speed reducers, 
variable speed drives, etc. are available to the designer. Controls including 
electric, hydraulic and pneumatis, go hand-in-hand with this phase of design. The April 
issue of MACHINE DESIGN will ‘again feature Machine Drives and Controls. 

Not only does the designer select the 
the particular kind and make that shall 
designers look to MACHINE DESIGN for 
problems on all parts, materials and finishes. 
If you sell power transmission equipment or any Other machine components, your story told 
in the pages of MACHINE DESIGN will reach the\40,000 designers who are the key to 
the volume machinery building market. For complete details, write for your set of 
MACHINE DESIGN’s new Data Sheets. 











ethod of power transmission but he also specifies 
used. In over 7000 machinery building plants, 
ractical up-to-the-minute help with their 
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3 quick ways 
to bigger sales! 





See these Recent 


McGRAW-HILL Books 
10 days on-approval 


HOW TO RUN A SALES MEETING 


By Edward J. Hegarty, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. A quick guide for better results 
for anyone in charge of meetings aimed to gain 
understanding and acceptance of ideas and to 
encourage action based upon them. In 49 to-the 
point chapters, this book covers all aspects of 
planning, staging, and leading meetings—with 
many practical pointers, valuable tricks of the 
trade drawn from 30 years’ experience. Shows 
how to get out attendance, start the meeting, 
—~ it on the right note, put sparkle, punch and 


selling into any meeting. 237 pages, $2.00 


THE SCIENTIFIC SELECTION 
OF SALESMEN 


By J. L. Rosenstein, Director of Personnel Re 
search Foundation, and Vice President of the 
Sheldon School, Chicago. A watertight method 
of making certain before costly trial-and-error 
hiring, just which men are equipped to meet 
successfully the requirements of the particular 
sales job. The book shows how to use selection 
profiles, the interview, references and tests as a 
unified device and gives techniques 
applicable t practically every phase of sales 
effort, large and small. 259 pages, $3.00 


selection 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


By Frank LaClave, Associate Editor, Printers’ 
Ink. Here's just the book for quick brush-up by 
sales managers and training supervisors who've 
had a long rest—a sure guide to ali the points 
you want to remember in taking on men, train 
ing them, and guiding their work. This re-edit 
ing and publication of the LaClave articles from 
Printers’ Ink covers everything from hiring and 
traiming t running contests, from compensation 
problems to conventions. Gives you a check-list 


of vital key-points of effective management; 
outlines tested, sales-producing methods. 118 
pages, $1.25 


Send this McGRAW-HILL coupon 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y. 18 


Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ 


examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay 
for books, plus few cents postage, or returr 
them postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
C) LaClave Rasic Problems of Sales Manage 
e ¢ 
[) Rosensteir The Scren tit Selectior ff 
Sale < 
Hewart | ‘ t Rut 1 Sales Meetir g. 
N r 
Addre 
City and State 
Company 
Positior IM 3-45 
(Books sent on approval in United States only.) 








PROBLEMS 





Deadly Competition 

We manufacture a rather standardized, 
ordinary product. There is plenty of com- 
petition everyone makes the same 
claims or gradually tries to make greater 
and greater claims about the same old 
product. Probably nothing registers. How 
can we jump the hurdle of this deadly 
parallel? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

You have a difficult task here be- 
cause, as you indicate, you do not 
want to keep piling on the superla- 
ties. Of course you might look in- 
ward—advise management that they 
have nothing new and stir them up 
to an improvement of the product. 
You might develop a good guarantee 
if you could live up to it. Or you 
might try to reverse the slant of your 
advertising. A good example is that 
of a shaving cream manufacturer who 
advertises that his shaving cream will 
not make shaving a pleasure, etc. 


The Best Current Theme? 

We had been doing what we considered 
very good service advertising with a 
fairly good mstitutional by-product value. 
Then as we thought the first half of the 
war would soon be over, we changed to 
direct product advertising. Now I admit 
our advertising has perhaps lost its theme 
and we are marking time. What to do? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

While service advertising is still 
very helpful and a good advertising 
theme for your company and for the 
war effort, in that it provides in- 
formation that will help your cus- 
tomers use your products to the best 
possible advantage, we do not believe 
it is too early to begin product adver- 
tising with reasonable restraints. 

Certainly you do not want to ad- 
vertise in a way that your customers 
will be coming to you for immediate 
delivery. However, you can begin 
building up interest and crystallizing 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Type of V-Day Activities 

We had originally planned to make 
quite an affair of the defeat of Germany 
in our organization, perhaps declaring a 
holiday, getting out a special issue of our 
house magazine, along with other 
ble ceremonies. Since the defeat of Ger 
many has been delayed, management's 
attitude has changed. What are other 
companies planning to do on this great 
day? 


DOssi- 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


You have sized up the situation 
correctly when you indicate that 
originally many social, political and 
manufacturing organizations planned 
celebrations on the defeat of Ger- 
many. However, the Office of War 
Information, the War Advertising 
Council, and business generally has 
come to feel that not too much should 
be done on this occasion because of 
the possible and even probable let 
down that would occur afterward. 

Japan’s defeat is still far away— 
there is such a tremendous material 
and transportation problem in addi- 
tion to the actual bloody task of 
fighting that if any activity is planned 
on the occasion of the defeat of Ger- 
many, it should be one that should 
help to stimulate everyone to greater 
cooperation until the war is complete- 
ly won. This emphasis can easily be 
developed if you will plan for it. 


Reciprocity 


As a part of our market research and 
advertising work, we have been keeping 
the reciprocity records for the sales de 
partment. However, because of the wat, 
shortage of help and _ non-co! etitive 

p tor 


situations, these have been passed 
some time. Do you think it is too soon 
to begin keeping records of this kind 
SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Some companies have kept theit 
reciprocity records intact through the 
war; a few companies have kept rec- 


' 


a demand for your particular prod- ords on a small group of their most 
uct that will bring business to you important accounts; most companies 
when you can fill the orders. Current- have passed up these figures the 
ly, manpower savings seems most im- duration. Some men who work alorg 
portant. Soon there will be an even these lines believe back reciprocity 
greater interest in how your materials figures are important. We co not 
or equipment will make the customer’s believe that it generally makes muci 
products better and at lower cost. difference what has been don past 

Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales men gement 

* problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if reque 
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Flown in by air to polar regions, drilling 

rigs soon will be pushing their way sthrough 
the frozen crust of the North Alaskan plains, 
scording to the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington. which has divulged that it has pur- 
chased several rigs for shipment to the top of 
the world by train, boat and Navy carco plane. 
The ground where the test wells are to be 
drilled is constantly frozen to a depth of 275 
feet! 
Oil men and geologists have known of the 
indications of oil in the far northern Alaskan 
country for several vears but the problems of 
transportation and the need for highly spe- 
cialized drilling equipment have delayed com. 
mercial activities. 

Full details of the Navy's plans for explo- 
ration of the oil possibilities of the extreme 
northern tip of the continent have not been 
disclosed. but the known surface indications 
justify a thorough test. 

=< Ay 
W 


DIRECTIONAL DRILLING 


Crooked “holes” used to be the bane of 
the oil producing industry. Modern equip- 
ment now makes it possible to drill an oil well 
ssolutely straight, or in any desired diree- 
tion, This enables operators to drill into a 
vild well from an offset position and bring 
the wild well under control: or to drill from 
Iry land into oil fermations which are under 


valer , ~ 


— a ar. 





WHAT'S ~ aye GUESS? 


The o roducing industry is a big user of 
illoy steel. As only one example, take drilling 
rig . 
igs. Ey ve of the derrick, substructure 


and drill pipe. the average rotary drilling rig 


lor a 10.000 foot well weighs approximately 
355,000 How much of this would you 
Suess is steel? (Answer is at bottom of 
column 
~ ae oY 
wW 

THE On LERLY is the ene oil publication 
gee editorial content specialized for 
- ~ oducing-pipeline industry. Sell 
ao - THE OIL B FEKLY and you 
roa ‘ lucing Industry: Get the facts 
lishine ¢ representative. The Gulf Pub- 
“Tt : v. Houston 1, Texas. Offices 
yall Cleveland, Chicago, Tulsa and 
— 

— — y steel makes up approxi- 
Re 133.500 Ibs.) of the total 
re " “ on, each rig needs about 83 
Se all el drill pipe and 68,000 Ibs. 

ructu 


rapes for the derrick, sub- 
‘ructure 





Does Your Market Include 
Oil Producing Companies? 


This map shows the loca- 
tion of ‘“‘buying points"’ 
of just one large oil pro- 
ducing company. This 
company has men of 
designated buying and 
specifying authority at 
each of 52 points. 


N M 
be ELECTRAS 


BRECKED 
woes 
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eStoRPUS CHRIST! 


HERE'S HOW TO REACH THEIR 


Sf 















BUYING POWER! 


@ The problem of covering buying points 
with salesmen, admittedly a necessary job, is 
made particularly difficult in the oil produc- 
ing industry by reason of the widespread 
nature of operations. In oil field terms, oper- 
ations of most companies and men with 
buying or specifying authority are frequently 
seattered from “Hell to Breakfast.”” Men with 
the power to “make or break” a sale are 
usually located at widely separated points. 

For instance, the “buying points” of just 
one oil producing company are shown on the 
map above. Men with designated buying or 
specifying authority are located at each of 
the 52 points. Executives, engineers, pur- 
chasing agents, superintendents, foremen— 
these men, scattered over eleven states, are 
responsible for orders running into tremen- 
dous sums annually for drilling new wells 
and maintenance of over 10,000 wells and 
properties producing over 85,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil per year. To contact all the men 
with buying authority in this one company 
alone would require over 6,000 miles of 
travel and many weeks of time. 

Typical of its exceptional coverage of the 
buying power in the oil producing industry, 


THE OIL WEEKLY — the only publication 


specialized for the drilling-producing-pipe 
to 18 paid 


subscribers among men of buying or specify- 


line industry — has from one 


ing authority in this particular organization 
at each of 11 of the 52 points shown on the 
map above. 

And THE OIL WEEKLY has from one to 
122 paid subscribers among men of known 
buying and specifying authority in compa- 
nics accounting for an overwhelming per- 
centage of all domestic and foreign drilling 
Between sales- 
THE OIL 
WEEKLY is a constant reminder of your 
products. Sell the readers of THE OIL 
u BEKLY and you sell the Oil Producing 
Ask any representative of THE OIL 
WEEKLY for complete data on its world-wide 
market coverage, and for information on the 


and producing operations. 


men’s calls your advertising in 


Industry! 


buying and specifying personnel in the oil 
producing industry. 


The OIL WEEKLY 


A GULF Specialized PUBLICATION 


14) 3301 Buffalo Drive & 


Houston 1, Texas 
OFFICES IN 
New York Cleveland 


Tulsa Chicago 
Los Angeles 


SELL THE READERS OF THE OIL WEEKLY 
AND YOU SELL THE OIL PRODUCING INDUSTRY 
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years... it is the current and future 
buying and selling prospects that 
count most. 

As it is believed that Germany will 
be defeated during the current year 
and we may approach competitive 
conditions before the end of the year, 
it might pay you to begin keeping the 
reciprocity records again in 1945. This 
would give you the background of one 
year’s records. However, if you are 
still short of help, we believe you will 
be at no great disadvantage if your 
records do not begin until 1946. 


Wrapping Up the 
Year's Advertising 


We move so fast in our advertising 
department here that we never seem to be 
able to go back and locate any past ad- 
vertising as a matter of record or com 
parison. Do other companies consider it 
important to maintain elaborate permanent 
files of their past advertising material? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Most advertising departments main- 
tain a good current record for a year 
or two back but beyond that have 
very little. A common practice is to 
have a permanent binder for adver- 
tisements, another one for letters, sales 
promotion material and miscellaneous, 
and a third for publicity. Depending 
upon the volume produced by the 
department, these permanent books 
may last a year or more. If the book 
is of substantial quality, it may be 
kept for several years for reference 
purposes. 

In some cases it is desirable to keep 
an extra file of all material and have 
it bound in one or more binders and 
marked clearly as the work of the 
year. When this is done, it is possible 
to have the year’s work easily re- 
viewed by general management. A 
general executive is often willing and 
interested in looking through a binder 
or two to get a more concrete idea of 
rather intangible per- 

urdoubtedly would 


bulky 


an otherwise 
formance, but 
never look through a lot of 
files on the subject. 


Agency Adopts New Name 
Harry B. Green & Company, Inc., Bal 


timore agency, has changed its name to 
Speed & Company Personnel, organ 
ization and address are to remain un 
changed 


DeJur-Amsco Chooses Chirurg 


DeJur-Amsco Corporation, Long Island 
City, N. Y., manufacturers of specialized 
photographic equipment, has appointed 
the James Thomas Chirurg Company, 


Boston, to handle its advertising 


von Stein Joins Agency 

Arthur C. von Stein, formerly with the 
information committee, National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers, has joined the 
staff of S. Duane Lyon, Inc.. New York 
agency, as public relations director 
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Modern Industry 





LUNCH TABLE 


TOPICS 


Selected from February 15th, 1945 


channels, or at least the 
new product will fit 
smoothly and easily into 
present manufacturing 
and selling experience. » » 
Many job shops and cus- 
tom-builders who have 
no established war or 
peacetime product lines 
will do well to curb their 
let’s-do-it-yen and close 
down for a time and avoid 
the inevitable losses from 








Seoo0e Big When you make a 
mountain out of a molehill you can 
see much better how the old mole 
really lives. » » Magnification is 
making real headway in industry. 
» » Speedy optical methods replace 
time-taking chemical analyses of 
all sorts of materials. » » Refracto- 
meters, for instance, tighten con- 
trol on distillation and blending of 
high-octane fuels. » » They show 
whether tomatoes, jams, or soups 
are preserved properly for canning. 
» » They can do a real job of im- 
proving synthetic rubber, paints, 
asphalt, syrups and pharmaceuti- 
cals. » » Real hope for more prog- 
ress with magnification is pinned 
to the fact that the U. S. optical 





industry has completely broken its 
dependence on German know-how. 
» » This country now has a vast 
army of workers trained in the 
optical field who, as one manufac- 
turer says, “Now know a lens from 
a beer bottle.” » » For an eye- 
widening researched-report on 
what industry is currently doing 
about optics, see Bill Blank’s (MI 
Technical Editor) article on page 
48, “Magnify Your Problems—and 
Shrink Your Costs”. 


P-W Products Seek and ye shall 
find—an old-fashioned phrase tells 
the scurry story of present-day 
racing for new product ideas for 
business tomorrow. » » Detailed in 
1-2-3 style on page 42 are the an- 
swers field-found by Arthur W. 
Pearce, MI’s Economics Editor to, 
“Where to Find New Product 
Ideas, and How”. » » Dozens of 
sources are suggested, with names 
and addresses to be very specific. 
» » And there is much pungent ad- 
vice for the new-product-seeker. » » 
First, improve present products 
and expand their markets. » » Then 
take a look at natural extensions 
of present lines. » » In this way, the 
Same markets can be reached 


biting off too much new product. 
» » It may be cheaper to buy a new 
product than to develop it. » » The 
question of taxes will be a deside- 
ratum for measuring the economics 
of buying versus developing some- 
thing on your own. » » One man- 
agement consultant interviewed 
advises, “Determine the general 
area of company ‘know how’—then 
don’t go off the reservation and get 
hurt.” 


8 Best Everyone concerned—man- 
agement, employees, labor orgazi- 
zations, the medical profession—is 
now agreed that nonoccupational 
illnesses cannot be isolated from 
those that derive from the job. » » 
That is the overall finding from a 
widely field-researched study by 
MI Assistant Editor, Eleanor 
Vaughn who reports on page 33 
how smart management is, “Keep- 
ing Workers Working with Medi- 
cal Care”. » » The average 500-man 
plant has an expectancy of 4,500 
man-days lost owing to non-occu- 
pational illness and injury. » » And 
for less than $20. a year per worker, 
frequently all paid or partly paid 
by the employees, many companies 
protect themselves and their work- 
ers against this loss—safeguard 
health, raise morale, reduce ab- 
senteeism. » » Decidedly worth- 
while. » » Eight smooth-working 
plans now in operation, all of them 
different, all of them good and suc 
cessful, are described in detail. 


READER CO 2¢Lee 


There has been conspicuously lack- 
ing, apart from your excellent article, 
any genuine and able attempt to ex- 
plain the patent situation to industry 
generally in adequate terms and in 
proper perspective as you have done. 





Oe ee | 





We are glad to see that at least 
writer has been able to cover t 
subject without becoming all tangled 


up in a lot of lace garnishings. 





Please send me further information 
on the Plastic Fixture for Lenses 
which is illustrated on page 40 of 
your December 15th issue. 


A a a ee 
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WENTY-THREESTERS have done such a 

job as combat majors and colonels! 
Automakers worked wonders with engines 
warfare. Old man Mars, destructive as 
he is, created the opportunity for native 
*ptitudes to pin longevity to the mat. Step- 
Ping out smartly and doing great things is 
taier when a Past is not permitted to inter- 
lere with a Future. 


Possibly one of the most profound realiza- 
tons, aftermath of this War, will be the 
markdowns taken by moss-grown traditions 
ad venerability in general. 


Mark these words An effective sales story 
in 40-X 


hever ma 


\l go something like this: “We 
e a BLANX before, but we studied 
“ery similar product that had been made 
md boy-oh-boy, they all were open for im- 


oe G8 8 
Ge app: 
“Index to \ 
ta of the 
Warched pr: 
Ranagement 


t important manufacturing plants pro- 
ly 89% of the total volume. 
7 (January-July 1944) furnishes a splendid 
ge and balance of Modern industry's re- 
tations expressly edited for all tevels of 
all kinds of manufacturing industries. 


CHICAG« 


provement, BLANX could have been made 
better years ago, saving you lots of dough, 
but none of the old boys would make the 
required changes: Now take this model for 


” 


example... 


Common Understanding Opens All Doors 


More than 50,000 responsible management 
men, the readers of Modern Industry in the 
nation’s 31,500 most important manufactur- 
ing plants*, are keeping closely guarded 
secrets today. As progressive and aggressive 
management men, they alone know what 
their companies are planning for 40-X. 


The above statement is supported by an 
abundance of incoming mail. Companies, 
which by their letterheadings, reveal no 
special interest in powder metallurgy, lig- 
nin, laminated-plastics or peanut hulls— 
express very serious interest in going deep- 
er into a wealth of subjects that our travel- 
ing staff-editors have personally researched 
in the field (averaging practically a mile a 
word to serve their readers) and reported 


tersely and pictorially in the pages of the 
magazine.** 


Let’s see what the February 15th issue 
has for the sales-minded 


[] Keeping Workers Working with 
Medical Care 
Here are eight plans for safeguarding 
health, lowering absenteeism, raising 
morale. 


[_] Where to Find New Product Ideas— 


Dozens of sources are suggested, with 
names and addresses. Pictures show 
already-developed products that are 
looking for manufacturers. 

C] Magnify Your Problems and 
Shrink Your Costs 
Optical engineering, using lenses in 
scores of ways, delivers war-production 
miracles. 


Modern Industry 
The Staff-written Magasine of Interpretive Journalian 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


20 North Wacker Drive * CLEVELAND 14: 627 Union Commerce Building * PHILADELPHIA 2: 220 South 16th Street 


SAN FRAN ISCO 4: 68 Post Street * ATLANTA 3: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building * LOS ANGELES 14: 403 West 8th Street 
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Metal Scales, Clock 
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Ecoa Name 
Plates reflects the prestige of 
your product and enhances 
|. Important 
users stays 
clearly and permanently 
Ecoa quality costs 
gladly quote 
on your requirements, with- 


out obligation. Write us now. 


ETCHING 
COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


Chicago 14, Ill. 
Dept. 3G. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 


What Ho, Copy Chasers 


cumulative impact of four-plus years 
of reviewing and ask if the overall 
conclusions don’t make sense. One 
reader doesn’t make a survey, as we've 
said over and over again. But a dozen, 
four dozen—all saying about the same 
things, all crying for factual copy, 
all rebelling against the hooey, all 
pleading, chorus-style, for copy that 
“HAS SOMETHING TO SAY,” and 
repeating it month by month—how 
the hell can you turn that aside with 
a quickly - turned quip about “con- 
sumer juries” and “abnormal condi- 
tions”? 


Flouting Proven Performance 


Finally, the guest review is de- 
signed to prime the pump of field 
research on copy. We have demon- 
strated rather persistently that con- 
tacts with readers are a lush source of 
good copy material. We've gone to 
the field to bolster our belief and have 
urged our advertiser friends to do 
more of it themselves. 


All of which, dear CC’s, is hardly 
“daring to fly in the face of proved 
performance, the text books, the ABP, 
the successful agencies, yes, and The 
Copy Chasers.” Unless we’re com- 
pletely nuts, it’s the very thing YOU 
have been preaching in your own racy 
mode. 


A lot of folks, including many a 
cash customer, tell us guest reviewing 
has helped. They tell us that it makes 
sense. They give us the nod for try- 
ing to be constructive. They say that 
it’s a far cry from the blatant and 
innocuous stuff that too often carries 
the label of “publication promotion.” 


So keep going, Copy Chasers. We 
think you’re doing a good job in your 
own way. But why pan us for bend- 
ing OUR pick on the same rich ob- 
jective? 

We'll keep right on Guest Re- 
viewing! 


Morrissey Joins Geare-Marston 


Paul L. Morrissey, formerly with the 
publicity department, International Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and just recently 
honorably discharged after four and a half 
years of Army service, has joined the 
copy staff of Geare-Marston, Philadelphia 


agency 


Stephenson Made Silex Ad Manager 


Robert L. Stephenson, recently with 
Sweet's Catalog Service, and formerly 
with the New York Daily News and the 
New York Times, has been given com- 
plete charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for the Silex Company, Hartford, 
Conn 








The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


Streets and Highways, Sewage 
Disposal, Water Works, Airports 
involve no reconversion 


Concress passed a $1,500,000,00( 
Federal Aid Highway bill to promote 
post-war construction. Taxes paid 
States, Counties and Cities now have 
funds to build public works on large 
scale than ever before. A_ well-organ 
ized “Blueprint Now” program hag 
encouraged local communities to pre 
pare plans so work can begin promptl 
after victory. About $6,318,000,000 ir 
projects are ready to start. 

















You can cover this big, specialized en 
gineering and construction market ef 
fectively through this ONE magazine 


Write for full details today. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


308 E. 45th St.. New York 17, N. Y 








R. O. EASTMAN 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK !8, N.Y. 









A client of ours, publisher of an 
outstanding business magazine 
serving one of the world’s most 
important industries is looking 
for a 


TOP EDITOR 


Both the industry and the pub- 
lisher’s established policy of 
sparing no pains or expense in 
production offer a beautiful op 
portunity for successful accom- 
plishment. 

Salary will be commensurate 
with opportunity and require 
ment. 













Initiative, enterprise, know-how 
and a willingness to strike out on 
unbeaten paths are the first es 
sentials. 

Write me fully and confidentially 
about your background. 







There are probably no more 
than a dozen men in the country 
who can properly fill this ob. 
You may be one of them or 
know one of them. 











RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 
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“tional Residential Applications 


" 
we 


esidentia 
PROJECTS 


.. ANOTHER 


SECTION OF 


EMPISPHERE 


—THE QUALITY MARKET 


pve now underway for such projects 
(or fully completed and awaiting the 
"Go" signal) include the installation of a 
large volume of heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning, piping, and air sanitation 
—— These TEMPISPHERE products 
will be bought not only for new construc- 
tion, but also for extensive repair and 
renovations delayed by wartime limita- 
tions. 


Large Residential Projects embrace 
Apartment Houses, Apartment Hotels, 
Dormitories, Barracks, !- and 2-family 
Dwelling Projects centrally serviced as to 
heating, etc. The trend toward publicly, 
privately, and __ institutionally-financed 
housing developments, and dwelling proj- 
ects built by insurance companies, points 
to a tremendously expanded market after 
Victory. 


In addition to the conventional applica- 
tions of TEMPISPHERE equipment, the 
various building types listed above will 
use increasing amounts of heating, ven- 
tilating, air conditioning and similar 
equipment for such newly important 
applications as these: 


HEATING. Wider postwar apolication of 
radiant heating is indicated, requiring 
extra large auantities of piping and fit- 
tings. Zoned heatina promises to play an 
important role, making it possible to fur- 
nish various sections of a building with 
different temperatures. Service hot water, 
as separate systems in multi-dwelling proj- 
ects, offers another large market for 


TEMPISPHERE equipment. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILAT- 
ING. The universal application of air con- 
ditioning to war plants, plus its general 
acceptance in theatres, stores, etc., have 
served to educate public preference to a 
point where Residential air conditioning 
will receive tremendous impetus after the 
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war. Spot cooling units will be popular. 
Gas air conditioning, for cooling in sum- 
mer and heating in winter, is convenient 
and economical for dwellings; this system 
likewise controls humidity, ventilates, cir- 
culates clean air throughout the year. The 
heat pump (a refrigeration system used 
both to heat and to cool) may find in- 
creasing use in dwellings. 


AIR SANITATION includes dust, bacteria 
and odor removal from the atmosphere. 
One engineer reports: "In the postwar 
period, fewer fields will present greater 
opportunities than the removal of atmos- 
pheric impurities. . . . There can be no 
question but that the sale of air sanitation 
equipment will become as important as 
the sale of heating and cooling equip- 
ment. The market for unit-type apparatus 
for houses and apartments is very great." 


PIPING. Many of the types of equip- 
ment and systems described involve the 
use of piping in generous quantities. Ra- 
diant heating and the centralized heating 
for large groups of small dwellings are 
particularly significant examples of the siz- 
able postwar piping requirements of Large 
Residential Projects. 


The men who design, specify and influ- 
ence the purchase of the various types of 
TEMPISPHERE equipment for Large Resi- 
dential Projects include: Architectural 
Engineers, Consulting Engineers, Contrac- 
tors, Chief Engineers, Maintenance Engi- 
neers, Government Engineers [federal and 
local), Design Engineers, Sales Engineers. 


Through the advertising pages of HEAT- 
ING and VENTILATING you can effec- 
tively reach all these key men who control 
and influence the purchase of TEMPI- 
SPHERE equipment. Write for further 
data. HEATING and VENTILATING, 148 
Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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This Month: 
JAMES R. KEARNEY, JR. 


President, James R. Kearney Corporation 
President, NIAA 


@ IF you are in the electrical busi- 
ness, or a member of the advertising 
profession, or a devoteé of sports, you 
know “Jim” Kearney, Jr. If you don’t, 
you should—but chances are you do, 
and you call “Jim”—that’s the 
way he likes it. 

Should you visit his office in St. 
Louis, where he is president of the 
James R. Kearney Corporation, you 
will probably find he is either out of 
town, or just getting back from New 
York, Chicago, Miami, or other points 


him 


North, East, South or West, for that 
man surely gets around. 
It comes naturally since his Dad, 


Jim Sr., founder of the company and 
now chairman of the. board, has 
blazed many of the trails which Jim 
Jr. follows now with so much ability 
and agility, to say nothing of adding 
a few detours of his own just for 
good measure. 

If you don’t think he keeps busy, 
listen to this. Besides presiding over 
a company doing a sales volume of 
several 


million dollars a year, he is 
also am active member of the Na- 
tional Electrical Mfrs. Association, 


St. Louis Electrical Board of Trade, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
ex-president of the University of Mis- 
sourt Alumni Association, ex-presi- 
dent of the Industrial Marketing 
Council of St. Louis 


(NIAA Chap- 





“Jim's favorite sport is golf with duck hunt- 
ing a close second” 
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@ By L. C. BLAKE, St. Loui 





“Jim Jr. follows with agility and ability the trails blazed by Jim Sr., 
company, plus many detours of his own” 


ter), ex-president of the St. Louis 
Golfing Association as well as a mem- 
ber of the University, Algonquin and 
Athletic Clubs. 


He manages to get around these 
duties as he gets around the country 
—by organizing his time. That’s why, 
when he took on the presidency of 
the National Industrial Advertising 
Association, he created his “kitchen 
cabinet” composed of several members 
of the St. Louis Industrial Marketing 
Council. 


Missouri 


By the way, as a fine example of 
organized effort as well as esprit de 
corps within a company, you need 
look no further than the annual sales 
conferences of the James R. Kearney 
Corporation which are attended by its 
representatives from all over the U. S.; 
Canada and Mexico. The business 
sessions are climaxed by a colorful 
banquet for the men and their wives, 
with a Hollywood all-star program 
seldom equalled anywhere. Does it 
pay? Ask either Jim Jr., or Jim Sr. 
—they have done it 17 times. 

In 1936, Jim Jr. was vice-president 
of NIAA, so he is no stranger to its 
activities or objectives. Witness the 
awards by NIAA in 1937 and 1938 
to the Kearney Corporation for the 
best ads in the operating equipment 


who founded 


classification. Incidentally, Jim w: 
made a life member in 1936 when 
because of limited time, he was un 
able to assume the presidency. bu 
this year he yielded to pressure, parth 
because he knows his “kitchen cabi 
net” will relieve him of many of th 
details, leaving him free to dot 
coordinating which is the mark of 
good executive. 

Jim Jr. was born in Topeka, Kan 
graduated from the high school ther 
in 1921, got his degree in Journalis 
in the University of Missouri in 192! 
and for good measure, a B.A. degret 
in 1926. 

That year his father founded th 
James R. Kearney Corporation—Ji 


Jr. became advertising manager. 


1940, he was executive vice-presiden 
at which time he was elected presi 
dent, with his father becoming chaif 
man of the board. 

Jim Jr., Mrs. Kearney and thet 
two children live in Ladue Village, 
beautiful St. Louis suburb, and thos 


nt row 
likely 
Jame 


three rooters sitting in that f! 
box at Sportsman’s Park mor 


than not will turn out to | 


III, his Dad and Grandpa, for a!! ‘nl a 
: 


| fans 


generations are dyed-in-the-w 
with 


Jim Jr.’s favorits sport is 3 
duck-hunting a close second 
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@ It’s no coincidence that 4 out of 5 of PLASTICS’ 
14,000 readers are top executives—active leaders (executives, 


designers, engineers) of firms interested in the use of plastic 


products—while, in the field of plastics manufacture a broader 


coverage extends from the top down through the ranks. That's 
how closely PLASTICS is planned and circulated to reach the 
actual buying power influence of the entire plastics market. 
Subscriptions are solicited only from these selected classes. 
Because PLASTICS blankets the market so thoroughly, 
advertisers reach directly, through one publication, ex- 
ecutives of more than 40 industries that can or do use 
their products. 
Out of every 1000 men in 42 industries—who read 
PLASTICS: 190 are Presidents « 100 are Vice-Presi- 
dents « 80 are General Managers « 50 are Sales Man- 
agers « 30 are Purchasing Agents « 70 are General 
Engineers « 480 hold miscellaneous titles ranging up- 
ward from Assistant Superintendents. 


Total circulation —14,000 


Ask for rates and further detailed information 
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IT’S AS SIMPLE AS A-B-C 
we 
. why 37,000 foremen, super- 


visors, department heads, see 
SUPERVISION as a daily-use 
management manual ... and why 
thousands more are waiting for 
admission to the subscription list, 


as soon as paper supply permits. 








SUPERVISION PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
New York 16, N.Y 


95 Madison Ave 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


Selling Begins at Home 


prospects should know, before we call, 
that we have a united, progressive 
workers’ organization behind us at 
Pings.” 

Not every salesman will be as fortu- 
nate as Joe. Consider the case of 
Jerry, who calls on industrial buyers 
for Midget Transformers, Inc. He has 
the last word in literature and sales 
engineering folders to show the trade, 
but when he finishes explaining how 
a switch to Midget Transformers will 
lower costs and reduce the end-use 
cost, the purchasing agent says, 
“Hmmm. We'll give it some thought. 
Drop in, the next time you come by.” 


PA's Won't Chance Work Stoppages 


Jerry wasn’t born yesterday, so he 
angles for a reason. It comes out 
reluctantly. “Don’t your people have 
a dispute case pending before the Post- 
war Labor Board?” 

Pause for effect—then, “I think 
we'd better see how that comes out 
before we talk about changing our 
source. Can’t take any chances on 
a stoppage, can we?” 

A little further down the line, an- 
other buyer says, “I like Midget Trans- 
formers, but a lot of people in our 
shop come from your city. Your 





OR INSTANCE: The Caterpillar 

Military Engine Co. subscribes in 
order “to help keep the foreman and 
superintendent of the paint department 
up with the latest changes and develop- 
ments in painting and finishing parts.” 

“This subscription is necessary to 
Military Service and has been en- 
tered,” is the reason mentioned by the 
Jeffersonville Q. M. Depot. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING maga 
zine is doing an outstanding editorial 
job in recording changes and develop- 
ments in the coating of implements of 
war for purposes of protection, decora- 
tion, camouflage and _ identification. 
Interested? Let us tell you more! 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 


1142 N. Meridian Street, 
indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Eastern Representative: 
Cc. A. LARSON, 254 West Sist St., 
New York |. 
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Helping All Industry with ITS 


AZ fi 
ont ("toil 1g (a 










Ss 


Distributed monthly to. finishing room 
and paint shop foremen, production 
superintendents and company officials 
of metalworking, woodworking and 
miscellaneous industrial plants where 
production cleaning and finishing are 
major operations in parts and products 
manufacture. 


For Detailed 
Reference Dote 
Circulation Information Sheets vee MAagST 
Rate Card and Sample Copy 
Upon Request 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
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layoff policy when the war ended wa; 
pretty hard-boiled. We're just ger. 
ting in trim around here, and | don’: 





want to stir anything up. Let’s wait 
a few months before we consider jp 
troducing your product. Maybe every 
thing will be forgotten by then.” 


Jerry’s third call isn’t any improy 
ment over the first two. “I'll 
frank with you,” the purchasing a 
explains. “That last election in y 
plant was too close for comfo 
There’s a mess of jurisdictional dis 
putes just around the corner, and y 
fellows might get caught. 
can’t afford to gamble.” 

So what does Jerry write to his boss? 
“All I hear when I make the rounds 
is our company’s bad labor record. 
Can’t something be done to lick that 
situation? What’s the matter with 
our personnel department? Why don’t 
we have an up-to-date employe rela- 
tions program?” 


We just 


Don't Wait ‘Til Grievance Day 


Joe and Jerry are fictional charae- 





ters, to be sure, but there’s nothing 
hypothetical about their “experiences.” 
Cases like these have already occurred, 
and their number will be legion after 
V-Day. Salesmen have always borne 
the brunt of outside criticism, and 
many a faulty credit policy or deliv- 
ery bottle neck has been corrected by 
salesmen who “took it on the chin” 
from some irate customer. But why 
wait until grievance day to apply 
salesmanship to your employe relations 
policy? 

Selling always begins at home. And 
sound, progressive employe relations 
are nothing more than applied sale 
engineering in your own shop. It takes 
more than a program to make good 
labor relations stick. Somebody has 
to sell management on keeping pace 
with new personnel techniques. Some- 
body has to sell the works manager, 
the plant superintendent and the su- 
pervisors in order to keep the good 
work going. Somebody has to keep 
workers sold on ihe advantages of 


holding up their end. An _ unusec 
grievance setup, a worn-down sugges 
tien system, a forgotten safety code— 
these are the festering points tor t 
morrow’s discontent, the yitable 
source of mounting costs and damp- 
ened-off creativeness. 

Today, production come in 
the minds of top managem: and 
the employe-relations progem * 
geared to turning out the go But 
when the selling function res.:ns : 

rela- 


peacetime stride, the emplo) 
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BILL “‘N” looks like a mild-mannered, easy-going 








individual . . . but he’s a tough proposition wher- 
fever the subject of tools is concerned. He’s a tool 
engineer (there are 23,610 engineering executives 
in the Iron Age list of 100,800 readers) . . . and 
‘}what he doesn’t know about tools you could put in 
a gnat’s eye. He’s a hog for information on tools 
... keeps up td the minute on every new develop- 
ment in materials, processes, designs. A tool engineer 
has to have facts, has to know what’s what in every 
phase of the metalworking industry. That’s why | 
you find so many thousands of tool engineers num- Who Reads The Iron Age? 
; Here is a breakdown . . . ascertained (1) by reader routing 
0 en ' } . 
aged among the 100,500 key metanworking - slips which contain reader names and titles furnished by 
who make The Iron Age “‘required reading’’ every company subscribers, and (2) by writing letters periodically 
: ao asking who reads The Iron Age. Average readership per 
week in the year. As Bill says, “I understand some copy is 5.5 persons. 
advertisers think their ads may get ‘lost’ in The Administrative Executives Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
, , Treasurers, Comptrollers, General Managers, 
lron Age, there’s such a crowd of ’em. If they only Owners . . CS ae 
knew the way those ads of theirs are read and clipped Engineering Executives Chief Engineers, Mechanical 
2 7 , ‘ and Maintenance Engineers, Design and Research 
and kept for reference, they’d quit worrying. I'll Engineers, Metallurgical Engineers, Production 
. : : : , Engineers, Tool Engineers, aster Mechanics, 
tell you one thing and you can print it . . . I’d be —_............., ee 
smack up against a brick wall for information with- Production Executives Works Managers, General 
bas : . incall 6 Superintendents, Superintendents, Production 
out The Iron’ Age editorial and advertising mat Managers, General Foremen and Foremen, Stand- 
ter both.” ards, Methods, Inspection bt et Hi 28,750 
Purchasing Executives 10,850 
The case of Bill “‘N” presented here in fiction form is founded Sales Executives 8,340 
on the established facts of Iron Age readership by 23,610 en- 
gineering executives. No likeness to any actual living person is Key Men (Titles omitted but belong in above groups) —_ 8,950 
tither intended or should be interpreted as such. Total Readers 100,800 
REPRESENTATIVES 
H. K. HOTTENSTEIN ROBERT F. BLAIR PEIRCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
1134 Otis Building 1016 Guardian Building 7310 Woodward Ave. 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Chicago 3 Cleveland 14 Detroit 2 Los Angeles 28 
Franklin 0203 Main 0988 Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
C. H. OBER B. L. HERMAN 
a So H. E. LEONARD Chilton Building as co onry 
128 Park Building 100 E. 42d Street 56th and Chestnut Sts. P. O. Box 8 
Pittsburgh 22 New York 17 Philadelphia 39 Hartford | 
Atlantic 1832 Murray Hill 5-8600 Sherwood 1424 Hartford 3-1641 
100 East 42nd Street A Chilton © Publication New York 17, N.Y. 
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Advertising Volume for February Issues of Business Papers 





























Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page 
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Electrical World (w)...... 243 198 bel =  aheraee Engineering =~ mad 
ED chs edeoscenacess *334 *291 MMW) nnn wwe e een ennnnnes ° oe ‘ : P 
nate ol & Mining Water Works & Sewerage 50 49 eens Age (w) (10% 8177 173 
REAR 158 145 Welding Engineer ........ 71 71 A , on ikmenaaen j . ‘Dir — 7 s 
Engineering News-Record Wes at ern Construction am ee poy can nera rec- 55 40 
te ee ogy 34 ~ it ‘Som tewerpetearans 9 Q nents esse sees seeeeees 55 if 
Factory Management & ' . ‘ Wood Ww SE: secs neeneens *69 58 cet eatecrenser pets *58 4 
Maintenance ........... 356 334 w oodworking Digest (4%x een tate ta +4 35 
Fire Engineering ......... 44 a (> BR bana epee sacetovases *91 *87 Dana Ww 3/16) ....-- of 39 
Rood Industries .--.... 174137 ry Hospital Management .... 87 58 
ane PE otek dewkoene = =e MT é«ltveaecénsneieene 16,335 14,433 Hotel Management cea 84 33 
Gas Age (bi-w) .......... °\|\74 *57 Trade Group ere Dg Review (w) #31 096 
Heating, Piping & Air Industrial Marketing ok tee 117 103 
TT. scvcheccecs 112 99 American Artisan ........ 75 49 Medical Economics (44x 
eating & 5 ees. es 73 58 American iveues a segae 144 116 6% 7 104 111 
ndustrial & Engineering Boot,..& Shoe Recorder = _—_ _—— ywodern Reauty Shoo... |. 76 76 
Chemistry (two editions) 156 149 ET <5 conseadosa “130 «= *100 Modern ‘Beauty Shop. .--.. 59 134 
: ‘ - Modern Hospital ......... 158 
Industrial Finishing (4%4x Building Supply News.... 69 45 Modern Medicine (44%x6%) ‘141 138 
 eppette pepe en tytcin 83 62 Chain Store Age—Admin- Madienfa teheatn 64 45 
Industry and Power.. 138 112 istration Edition Com- Occupational Hasaréds 
Ff, Serres *1635 *635 NSS ae 32 17 (414x614) “ . 50 38 
Laundry Age (semi-mo).. *61 *49 Druggist Edition ....... 96 76 Oral Hy gi ene (4 5/16x 
seemne ene, boceens ons 297 241 Fountain Restaurant.... §28 22 7 3/16) ; 142 148 
Machine Too jlue Boo General Merchandise Lorian Shamma» 7 51 
(49AROM) nc crcccccccces 355 338 Variety Store Editions §131 112 ae ce zs 15 
DT. 60904504¢000046% 343 324 Grocery Editions ....... 89 76 Se hoo! Management ‘(9igx 6 
neneturess messes aes *54 *44 Commercial Car Journal. 190 171 : 29 26 
Marine Engineering & Domestic Engineering .. 130 1000 -_ ateetie War (vw). «id#s. 195 78 
Shipping Review ....... 27 295 Blectrical Merchandising rate World GW) 2.22222) — 
Mechanical Engineering . 120 93 GHEE. sescsctesecusccocs *119 *63 Total 1.736 1,531 
Mechanization (4 13/16x ee rr een ll! lL Lt. | + Se 
m : Bi ttsssscsesoncscoes 89 69 GREP UND sedcdocesscescease aS ° oa 
eta DT scenaeteud 72 6 Ge es EOD scctccccccs 57 
Metal Progress . |. 169 = ool. 9 11 fIncludes Special issue. *Includes class 
Metals and Alloys. 212 168 Hardware Age (bi-w).... 248 200 fled advertising. [Last issue _estimac: 
Mill & Factorv............ 287 289 Jewelers’ Circular — The tFive issues. +Three issues. a ogy “4 
Mill Supplies ............. 225 184 Keystone ............... 191 120 ttEstablished January, 1945. §§Feb. & 
Mining and Metallurgy 38 $36 Liquor Store & Dispenser. 65 48 March issues combined. 

Modern Machine Shop Men’s Apparel Reporter Note: The above figures must not be 
(4% x6%) pees 334 335 BED dhabwdasvianseses 148 99 emmanadh or reproduced without permission. 
Advertising Vol in Busi a 16.1% 

vertising Volume in DUSINeSS Fapers -1/o 
Higher Than February, '44 

Page % Page *e 

FEBRUARY 1945, 1944 Gain Gain TWO MONTHS 1945 1944 Gain Gain 
TEES «4b0d 60% owveve 16,335 14,433 1,902 13.2 DONE obebb600666c02 32,749 29,108 3 641 ao 4 
Dn ‘swan oun tarkalbeaant 3,433 2,559 874 34.2 ST neces cdous ceed et 7,057 5,289 1,765 a1 4 
TD 0060 s0anetesouce 907 657 250 38.1 ic cates fie oceans 2,338 1,779 55 a 
DE 15 c0enths acccuek 1,736 1,531 205 13.5 SEE, y Gatanw th Lil's a duh cae 3,562 3,182 38 foe 
Grand Total 22,411 19,180 3,231 16.9 GRRE FOO cccccscsccs 15,706 39,358 6,348 16.1 


Correction: 
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Laundry Age’s January, 1944, figure should have been 51. 
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A $600,000,000 START 








Postwar equipment needs will be overwhelming! 


The more than $600,000,000 coal op- 
erators have spent with the manu- 
facturers of mining and preparation 
machinery and supplies since World 
War I has brought notable increases 
in tons per man, but it represents 
only a start on the job of mechan- 
izing the U.S. coal industry! 

To go on with the job, the indus- 
try will have to spend much more 
than that sum in postwar years, to 
modernize for the busy future which 
is assured. To replace equipment 
that has taken a terrific beating to 
set the industry’s exemplary war rec- 


ord for production, will take millions 
more 

Coal is eager to go on with this 
dev. nent program and has the 
money to do it. 


If your products are or can be 
used by the coal industry it is time 
to do a strong selling job, and COAL 
AGE is your bet for that. 

It reaches the top buying influ- 
ences and those down in the mines 
and in preparation plants—every- 
where that equipment is used, spe- 
cified and bought. COAL AGE is 
the coal publication these men read 
and prefer — surveys of readership 
have repeatedly proved this. 

COAL AGE carried over 61% 
more advertising in 1944 than the 
nearest other coal publication. Many 
manufacturers have been telling 
their sales story in it for 20 years or 
more. They know that COAL AGE 
does a sincere job of helping the in- 
dustry —and that its influence is un- 
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rivalled in the places where that in- 
fluence counts most. 

Statistics and facts about the Mar- 
ket are available from COAL AGE 
Market Research Department on re- 
quest. 
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FACTS 


to remember 
in selling the 
Architect 


Architects read architectural 
magazines to find answers to 
their questions How? When? 
Where? What? Why? Who? 





Proof of the architect's interest 
in product information is to be 
found in the editorial experi- 
ence of Pencil] Points. 


Architect inquiries about prod- 
ucts mentioned in the Manu- 
facturers’ Literature section 
average 


3,000 a month! 


Pencil Points is the only archi- 
tectural magazine with a sep- 
arate department specifically 
designed for the review of 
Manufacturers’ product litera- 
ture. 





Invite specific replies about 
your products in the advertis- 
ing pages of Pencil Points. 
You'll get them at lowest cost 
of any architectural magazine. 


Pencil Points 





Send for new book 
“10 FACTS” 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
330 W. 42d Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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A Quick Review of Four 
Factors Affecting Distribution 


All phases of shipping, handling, 
warehousing and distribution continue 
to be affected by the impact of war. 
Some of the current major aspects and 
trends may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 


Shipping 

All transportation facilities are 
over-taxed, undermanned and are be- 
ing operated virtually at maximum 
capacity. 

Freight trafic moved by the rail- 
roads in 1944 amounted to approxi- 
mately 740 billion ton-miles. This 
was 1.8 per cent above the 1943 total, 
the previous record, and two and one- 
fifth times the number of ton-miles 
moved in 1939, according to the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 


Freight car loadings in 1944 were 
430,500,000 cars, an increase of 2.5 
per cent above the preceding year. 
Average load of freight by train was 
1,114 tons, the highest on record. In 
1943 it was 1,116 tons. 


The deterioration of the motor car- 
rier industry, because of lack of new 
equipment, inadequacy of repair parts 
and manpower shortages, has become 
increasingly serious. The industry 
has obtained only 195,000 new trucks 
and buses since March, 1942, accord- 
ing to the recent report of the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization. This 
is about ten per cent under normal 
requirements for replacements. Never- 
theless, tonnage carried has increased, 
although length of hauls has decreased 
materially. 

A notable development of the war 
has been the increased volume of ton- 
nage carried by the inland waterways, 
which, in the 1944 season, handled 
approximately 299 million tons of 
freight. Domestic water transporta- 
tion may be cited as an example of 
an industry that has definitely im- 
proved its outlook for the future dur- 
ing the war period. It is believed 
likely that a large part of the war- 
built fleet, both inland and ocean- 
going, will be made available to do- 
mestic operators after the war on 
exceedingly favorable terms. 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editor 


New records of achievement for 
domestic air carriers in all branches 
of service were established last year, 
The return to the airlines of additional 
plans released from military opera- 
tions, together with complete utiliza- 
tion of equipment and high load fac- 
tors have enabled domestic airlines to 
show gains of 22.5 per cent in revenue 
passenger miles, 24.7 per cent in mail 
pound-miles and 7.2 per cent in ex- 
press pound-miles, according to fig- 
ures released by the Air Transport 
Association. 

Outstanding among developments 
of the year has been an increased use 
of air transport by shippers. Several 
airlines now operate all-cargo planes 
for air cargo exclusively. American 
Airlines, last September, filed the first 
air freight tariff with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Lower rates have been 
put into effect both for cargo and 
express, and substantial reductions in 
passenger fares are expected to be made 
effective in the near future. 


Handling 


Increased use of mechanical han- 
dling equipment has been hastened by 
the requirements of the Armed Forces. 
The Army and Navy have taught 
thousands of young men how to han- 
dle, transport and store vast quanti- 
ties of material in ways never at- 
tempted before. When those young 
men return to civilian life they will 
bring with them new skills and 2 
breadth of practical experience which 
should enable American industry to 
produce and distribute its products 
more efficiently and economically. 
Evidence of greater interest in mech- 
anized materials handling is apparent 
throughout industry and by the re- 
cent establishment by equipment man- 
ufacturers of the Materials Handling 
Institute with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, a move long advocated by D. 


and W. 
Warehousing 


Warehouses, in all three categories 
of the industry, namely merchandise, 
cold storage and household goocs, com 
tinue to be loaded to capacity in 4 
sections of the country. Members 
of the Federal Emergency W :rchou 
Associations, during the government’ 
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CRUSWMUCAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Chemical magic is converting the South’s 
vast output of agricultural and forest 
products, huge stores of minerals and 
pools of petroleum into thousands of 
new shapes and uses. By 1939 over 26% 
of the Chemical Process Industries were 
in the South. During the war years addi- 
tional hundreds have located here. And 
even now over $100,000,000 of new con- 
struction in the field is underway or has 
been announced. 


Southern plants are producing syn- 
thetic rubber in unheard of quantities. 
Cotton, through chemistry, enters new 
fields—silk-like fabrics, plastic building 
materials and road surfacing. Peanut oil 
replaces cocoanut oil, supplies glycerine 
for ammunition, is used as a textile lubri- 
cant. Peanut hulls are made into insula- 
tions, fabrics and feeds. Southern pine 
becomes newsprirt or fine writing paper 
and apparel acetates. Many other syn- 
thetics are being made in the South at 








the present time for war—but they, like 
chemical process plants themselves—can 
be converted quickly and easily to new, 
desirable postwar products. 

Chemical Process Industries are lo- 
cating South—prospering and growing 
near abundant raw materials, assured of 
ample power and certain of a plentiful 
supply of intelligent, American-born 
labor. 

Like so many other industries, the 
Chemical Process Industries have recog- 
nized the advantages of the South for 
development and growth—creating new 
and greater markets ndéw and in peace- 
time—raising the South to new heights 
as an industrial and as a consumer's 
market. 


Be sure the South is included in your 
marketing plans. You'll find each of the 
five Smith publications a strong sales aid 
in its respective field. 











COTTON Serving the Textile Industries 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 





W.R.C. SMITH PUBLICATIONS 


Covering Five of the South’s Greatest Markets 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 








SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY 






SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
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LAWRENCE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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past fiscal year, have handled in ex- 
cess of 18,000 carloads of war and 
lend-lease supplies, in addition to an 
immense tonnage of dry foods stored 
by the War Food Administration. 
The transportation and storage of this 
volume of freight have been termed 
“modern miracles” by S. G. Spear, 
Director of Storage, Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

From present indications, warehouse 
men are likely to be handicapped for 
some time to come by manpower 
shortages. Tight warehouse condi- 
tions are expected to continue for the 
duration of the war, especially in port 
areas. 


Refrigerated warehouses in the 
United States have about 651,266,000 
cubic feet of gross refrigerated space 
and 466,569,000 cubic feet of net 
piling space, according to recent fig- 
ures released by the Department of 
Agriculture. Wartime pressure for 
cold storage space has led to a sub- 
stantial expansion program. Increased 
public cold storage space amounts to 
21,703,000 cubic feet gross space, an 
expansion of six per cent over the 
capacity of 1941. 

Household goods warehouses continue 
to be glutted with the personal ef- 
fects of men and women in the Army 
and Navy and with the goods of war 








FOR ADVERTISING AND BOOK RATES, CONSULT YOUR AGENCY OR WRITE 





MacRaes Biue Boolk 


A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


21 E. HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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workers who have changed their places 
of residence. 


A development of considerable jn. 
terest has been the use of field ware. 
housing in the industrial field. Loans 
secured by field warehouse receipts 
represent a comparatively recent 
method used by financial institutions 
to lend working capital to business 
enterprises. Field or, as it is some 
times called, custodian warehousing, 
really is an instrument of credit rather 
than storage as strictly defined. 

Briefly stated, field warehousing is 
the establishment of public warehouse 
branches through which negotiable or 
non-negotiable warehouse receipts are 
issued to cover products held in 
storage on the owner’s premises, but 
actually and legally under the cus- 
todianship of a bona fide public ware- 
houseman. By making the inventories 
of a business “bankable,” field ware- 
housing operates as a credit facilitat- 
ing device. The American Express 
Company, through a newly organ- 
ized subsidiary, formally entered the 
field warehousing industry last au- 
tumn. In the opinion of some author- 
ities this is indicative of a probable 
trend. 


Distribution 

While most people seem to agree 
that more efficient and economical 
distribution is the present major post- 
war problem of American industry, 
unfortunately, distribution means 
different things to different people. 
The position taken by D and W is 
that distribution is not merely a local, 
individual or regional problem, but 
is fundamental to our whole national 
economy. To achieve more efficient 
and economical distribution we believe 
that a broader concept of distribution 
is necessary. Specifically, we believe 
there will have to be a broader real- 
ization of the fact that distribution 
starts with the movement of raw ma- 
terials and ends only when a finished 
product has reached its ultimate desti- 
nation, the final user or consumer. 
Transportation, handling, packaging, 
warehousing, financing and marketing 
are all integral parts of distribution. 
Until there is a broader appreciation 
of this concept, and a clearer under- 
standing of the inter-relation of the 
parts to the whole, we question 
whether distribution, broadly speak- 
ing, can ever be made more efficient 
and economical. 

Consequently, we are con nced 
that business will have to attack this 
problem on several fronts after the 
war, because distribution costs affect 
so vitally, not only production and 
sales, hut also our whole n tional 
economy.—CHarLes Downes, Edi- 
tor, D and W. 
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FACTORY ’S unrivalled intensity of readership 
throughout the plant operating group comes 
from FACTORY’S distinctive HOWNEWS and 
its editorial strength. 


Readership tests by field studies and analysis have 
proved consistently that this practical authorita- 
tive help for the plant operating man has won 
preference among the men whose opinions count 
most in the buying decisions in all branches of 
industry. Again and again these men have voted 
FACTORY their most useful publication. 


Surveys—one after another—have shown FAC- 
TORY’S leadership—in readership where 
strength means sales. For example: 


1. FACTORY, bought and paid for, has its 
largest circulation in the most important 
manufacturing states — coverage properly 
balanced according to sales opportunities. 


2. Surveys made independently by a number of 
manufacturers give FACTORY a lead as 
high as 53% in total readership over other 
publications American manufacturers read. 


SAVE TIME AND 
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MATERIAL 








3. In the manufacturing industries, analysis by 
these surveys shows FACTORY is preferred 
by 9 readers against 5 for the nearest other 
publication. 


4. In the plant operating group, FACTORY’S 
readership looms 80% higher than the next 
publication. 


5. In the big plants, where buying power is 
highest, over 60% more men read FAC- 
TORY than its nearest competitor. 


Those facts do not come from FACTORY ’S own 
evaluation of its readership. Seventeen separate, 
impartial surveys have been made within the past 
three years by manufacturers of their own cus- 
tomer and prospect lists, to determine which 
publication reaches the plant executives of the 
manufacturing industries most effectively. Clear- 
ly, the answer is FACTORY. 


To get your selling message all across Industry 
in the transition and postwar years, be sure to 
use FACTORY—the publication which is read 
regularly, respectfully, intensively by the biggest 
proportion of plant operating officials in the most 
important planis i1 all manufacturing areas. 


~FACTORY~ 
Bs 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
* 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


The magazine of “Hownews” 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


President: 


JAMES R. KEARNEY, Jr., President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 4236 


Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, lilinois 


Slide Film and Book Mark Second Step 
in NIAA Professional Development Program 


@ ONE of the most important dis- 
cussions of the procedure for starting 
an industrial marketing study is con- 
tained in the new slide film and ac- 
companying booklet recently released 
by NIAA. 

Prepared under the direction of J. 
M. McKibbin, assistant to the vice- 
president, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company and vice-president of 
NIAA, this activity of the profes- 
sional development committee will go 
far to indicate to members how im- 
portant NIAA membership is to them. 

In an interesting, and quick-moving 
film, the 
of market determination are spelled 


15-minute slide basic steps 


out to show the pattern that experi- 


enced marketing executives follow. 
To act as a reminder and text for 
later reference, a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the steps is contained in a 
32-page booklet, “Industrial Market 
Determination.” 

The booklet, comprised of three 
major sections, details the available 


sources for statistical marketing data; 
suggests procedures in determining in- 
dustrial markets and uses for market 
determination material. 

In one section emphasis is placed on 
the need for selectivity in determining 
should be cultivated. 
that comparatively 


hundreds of 


which plants 
It points out 
few of the thou- 
sands of plants in the country war- 
rant planned attention for only 15 


per cent of American industry pro 


duces 79 per cent of the nation’s 
goods. Several charts conveniently 
illustrate these points. 


In the section listing source mate- 
rial useful in establishing comparative 
ratings of industries, such references 
Commerce 


MARKETING’S 


as the Department of 
manuals and INDUSTRIAI 
Market Data Book are pointed out as 
being extremely helpful in market de 
termination studies. 

The merits of field research, in find- 
ing out customer preferences and dis- 
likes, also come in for discussion. The 
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need for frequent research is empha- 
sized; as a guide to how to proceed 
with such studies the committee de- 
tails 16 suggestions for successfully 
interviewing buyers and prospects. 

Plans are to show the film and dis- 
tribute copies of the booklet at chap- 
ter meetings. All chapter presidents 
and program chairmen have been con- 
tacted by both NIAA president 
Kearney, and committee chairman 
McKibbin advising how to obtain the 
film for use at meetings. 


Detroiters Hear About 
Postwar Cars 


Addressing the Industrial Marketers 
of Detroit, Joseph Geschelin, Detroit 
editor, Chilton Publications, estimated 
that the potential unsatisfied demand 
for motor vehicles is now around 12,- 
000,000 units. 

From the standpoint of unsatisfied 
service demands it is of interest to 
learn that 49.4 per cent (12,604,840) 
of the vehicles now on the road are 





(1) Second speaker at CIAA's last meeting was John B. Mannion, advertising manage’ 
Austenal Laboratories, Inc., who described his company's marketing pattern for « new 


product. 


Jones, Creamery Package Mfg. Co., and CIAA president. 


At his left is William Marstellar, Edwards Valve & Mfg. Co.; right, Fred ©. 


(2) Doug Rader, NIAA 


national employment chairman, and advertising manager, Lindberg Engineering Company 


told CIAA about the work and plans of his committee. 


(3) “Reserved” sign wa out 


for C. R. Farmer, “Oil & Gas Journal,” and G. Fred Sherman, Taylor Forge & Pir Co. 


(4) Enjoying conversation and cocktails before the CIAA dinner session were | 


ft to 


right) E. T. Eyler, “Sweet's Catalog Service"; Leonard B. Rhodes, Lyon Metal Products 


Co., and Everett Addoms, Evans Associates. 


Advertising Agency; William H. Meneilley, 
Hamilton Advertising Agency, scan the last issue of “Copy,” CIAA's publication. Cre 


(5) Left to right: Waldo Gundlach, Hamilton 
“Electrical World,” and Willard A. Banks, 


+ for 


these photographs goes to William Brown, “Industry & Power," CIAA's official photog pher 
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The A.S.M.E. CATALOG 
should have its due 
consideration 


in your 1945 budget—it occupies an important place 
in a well-balanced industrial advertising program. 





Next Available Issue 


1946 EDITION 


Distributed in October, 1945 








The A.S.M.E. Catalog is for buyers of mechanical 
nroducts and for makers of mechanical products 
who want to be reasonably sure of contacting those 
ouyers with preliminary data at the important time 

when orders are in the making. 




















Here are the facts 
which you should know... 


e A single volume—a single field—mechanical equip- 
ment. 


Reaches men who design, build, operate and main- 
tain the machinery of industry. 


Market checked each year for pulling power by 
positive method. 


e Published by a world famous organization. 

e Reaches 15,000 of industry’s key engineers. 

e 12 months service assured—always out on time. 

e Scope of interest is whole field of industry. 

e No other “Catalog” goes so far to insure use. 

e Nearly 2,000 items described in its “Catalogs”. 

e A wonderful address book—is your address in it? 
e 35 years serving industry—35 years knowing how. 


e A.S.M.E. members are engineers of tested profes- 
sional standing. 


e No other Catalog can duplicate its distribution— 
only one A.S.M.E. 


e Two BIG sections, each arranged for quick, easy 
reference. 


e Sensible Indexes show conventional page numbers. 
e 4,000 companies listed in its practical directory. 

e The only book of its kind in its field. 

e Product listings verified each year. 

e Interest factor—users find what they seek. 

e 50,000 listings of only mechanical equipment, 

e $275 buys one page—more value for less money. 

e Insert Catalogs—four pages or more, furnish adver- 


tisers a special individualized presentation. 


Shall we send you complete rate information? 








IHE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York 18, N.Y. 





Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 0, III. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 





all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 


in the processing of steel. Write for 


further information 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INC. 











STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


PITTSBURGH, 


158 


Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 


War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 


you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 


now—right now. 


Your advertisement in the next 
issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 
valuable at this time. 


Member A.8.C. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 





PENNA. 


eight years old or older; 30.1 per 
cent of all vehicles on the road are 
ten years old or older. And only 23 
per cent are under five years of age. 
On the basis of potential demand the 
postwar program assumes enormous 
proportions with plenty of manufac- 
turing demand for everyone concerned. 


Few people realize that the auto- 
motive industry is served by a group 
of some 3,000 to 4,000 parts makers 
a wide variety of parts 
to the motor car companies, truck 
tractor builders, engine 
This cross-sec- 


who supply 


producers, 
builders, and others. 





Col. George D. Gaw, manager, Direct Mail 
Research Institute, Chicago, explains to in- 
terested Rockford Marketers some of the 
high points of the talk which he made before 
the group. Left to right: E. V. Eastman, 
advertising manager, W. F. & John Barnes 
Co.; D. H. Brubaker, assistant advertising 
manager, Micro-Switch Corp.; Col. Gaw, 
and R. E. Brightup, advertising manager, 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., all of Rockford 


tion of the industry is composed of 
specialists in their fields, responsible 
for many of the advances in the art 
of motor vehicle production. 


It is natural that no vehicle pro- 
ducer is prepared at this time to say 
what his postwar product will be. 
However, it is expected that many de- 
tail changes will appear, taking ad- 
vantage of such improvements in parts 
making as have accrued from the war 
programs. 


Many new materials—aluminum, 
magnesium, plastics, high tensile 
steels, etc.—will be abundant after the 
war. However, in the opinion of the 
speaker, their availability will not be 
the criterion for general acceptance. 

Many new processes and techniques 
have been developed during the war 
and may be instrumental in seeking 
lower cost levels postwar. Among 
these are such processes as: Induction 
heating and hardening and brazing, 
the use of electronics for controlling 
and actuating mechanical processes, 
new heat treating methods, new forg- 
ing methods, wider use of welding and 
fabricated structures, improvements 
in surface finishes for rotating and 
wearing parts which will increase the 
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Reaching more top executive: 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 

NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg 





CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. A 


For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





~~ Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 








The source of daily 
business news... 


the preference of 


management men 
in the greatest 
industrial area... 
the central west. 


Chicago 
Sournal of 
Commerce 






WAR MANUAL 
and CATALOG 
ILLUSTRATING 


A LARGE EXPERIENCED STAFF 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATORS 


INCORPORATED 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 







Ask for A.R. HANSON ¢ RAN. 8808 
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Air Conditioning, \ 
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dustry will 
spend 
$360,000, 000 
in postwar for 
equipment. 


Milk Plant 


CHICAGO 


For further particulars see 
ment page 181 MARKET DATA Book 
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Heating and Roof — 
Data on Used year after year r ow | 
request Industrial Advertisers —s 
or See the their market well. 
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Data Bok’ SNIPS MAGAZINE 
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v 5707 W. Lake St., Chic: 
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Nevertheless—the industry has a conversion 
Good fortune or ill... if the electronic — problem ahead—sometime! 





industry is late to convert? 
iat We of ELECTRONICS feei a responsibility 





Demands of the armed forces have been and in this, As pioneer magazine of the industry, 

still are fantastic. They will continue to be our self-imposed task is to explore the future. 

until the last shot is fired. Maybe even then, _— Specifically, we are doing these constructive 
aily government requirements won't stop. jobs among others:— 


of 
nen 
est 






est. 
we're carrying on constant market 
research. 














we're advising manufucturers on distri- 
bution and helping them get representa- 
tives. 








we're telling them the kind of sales help 
(engineer-trained) they'll need. 









we're publishing—as a non-cost service—a digest 
of merchandising information—Electronic Markets. 















AFF 
ORS 
° Our more than 23,000 subscribers look to ELECTRONICS for 
3808 : : “mp 7 
authentic, advance technical and practical information. They 
A must concentrate 100% upon Victory. So it is but natural that 
= we undertake some of those industry-preservation measures 


which at present they cannot undertake for themselves, 














DESIGN...PRODUCTION...USE 
Established 1930 ABP 









A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 
ground of pre-war construction 
in West. .. . Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes proposed pro- 
grams of state, federal agencies. 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS «==== 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 











WILL 


YOU 
SELL 


Your Interest In 
A Business Paper? 


A client, who is currently top- 
space representative on a highly 
successful business paper, is in- 
terested in becoming a principal 
in a medium sized business pa- 
per publishing company. He is 
in his early forties with a back- 
ground which includes success- 
ful experience as business man- 
ager, editor, circulation man- 
ager and research director. He is 
in a position to make a substan- 
tial original investment. 

Negotiations with interested 
publishers will be conducted in 
strict confidence. 


JUSTIN C. WEBSTER 
Attorney 
Continental Illinois Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

















life of expensive parts of the mech- 
anism of a motor car. 

Many innovations in machine tools 
have been born of the war. These 
can be turned to good advantage in 
speeding productivity and in reducing 
prime costs. 


NIAA Budget Survey Released 


Copies of the 1944 NIAA budget 
survey, the 12th of its kind, and the 
first released during the war years, 
were recently mailed to all NIAA 
members. The study, which con- 
tains data for the years 1941, 1942, 
1943 and estimates of advertising 
budgets for 1944, indicate budgeting 
trends that have shown up during the 
period of great war production. The 
figures, based on replies to a question- 
naire mailed to over 1,000 industrial 
firms, indicate that some types of ad- 
vertising media have increased in im- 
portance while others have declined. 
Most increases are found in publication 
space, both in industrial and general 
business papers. Direct mail, catalogs 
and sales literature have shown some 
sliding off in usage due to wartime 
that have affected usual 
sales activities. 

So far as overall advertising ex- 
penditures are concerned 1944 com- 
pared with 1943 shows that 128 re- 


conditions 


porting companies averaged 35.84 per 
cent higher, 20 reported 15.85 per 
cent lower and 96 reported no changes. 

Display advertising in business pub- 
lications accounted for 43.02 per cent 
of the advertising general 
business publications, 15.35 per cent 


budget, 


and publishers’ consolidated catalogs 
got 4.9 per cent of the expenditures. 
Production costs for publication ad- 
vertising is shown as 9.67 per cent of 
the budget. 

Copies of this study are available 
NIAA from the 
headquarters office, 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, at a cost of $3.00 


to non-members of 


each. 


Triple Feature Headlines 
CIAA Meeting 


In line with what 
trend in NIAA chapter meeting pro- 
grams, CIAA, Chicago, is offering its 
members a choice of subjects at meet- 
ings. The nub of this plan appears 
to involve introducing a wider variety 
of subjects and particularly making 
many of the 


seems to be a 


use of the talents of 
chapter members. 
Lead-off man at the recent meeting 
was Doug Rader, advertising man- 
ager, Lindberg Engineering Company, 
Chicago, and NIAA national em- 
ployment chairman. Mr. Rader said 


that his committee, which consists of 





Attending the last meeting of IMNJ were 
the three Edwards and Mary of its official 
staff. Left to right: Vice-President Edward 
W. Allen, Jr., Titeflex, Inc.; President Ed. 
ward J. Pechin, E. |. duPont, plastics divi. 
sion; vice-president Edward C. Thompson, 
Newell-Emmett Company; and treasurer 
Mary C. Beckman, Philip E. Wilcox, New York 


employment committee chairmen in 
23 chapters, has an exceedingly im- 
portant job facing it in the coming 
period. 

Second speaker on the program was 
John B. Mannion, advertising man- 
ager, Austenal Laboratories, Chicago, 
His company was for many years 
manufacturers of dentures and other 
items sold to professional men. In 
the process of its work it developed 
f casting stainless, high 
strength later study 
disclosed had application to the cast- 
blades for superchargers on 


a method of 
alloys, which 
ing of 
airplanes. 
With the increase of experience in 
this new field, attention was given to 
the use of the process in casting other 
alloy materials for industrial applica- 
Thus, from a war-born experi- 
ence in manufacturing tech 
Austenal Laboratories set 
velop industrial markets for its proc- 
ess. The pattern of marketing follows 
that of many other processing tech- 
advertising 


tions. 
n ique, 


up to de- 


niques, and _ includes 
technical men in 
several fields. 

The final 
was a showing of Electrical World’s 
Review,” 


business papers in 
program 


feature of the 


“Guest colored, slide film. 


Activities of the Chapters 


As an aid to program chair 
column will give names and s 


speakers at chapter meetings. — nes 

of talks, when received, and wh rac 

ticable, will be reviewed elsew t 

department 

WESTERN NEW ENGLAND < TER. 
Speaker: Theodore Marvu iver- 
tising manager, Hercules " der 
Company, Wilmington, D Sud- 
ject: “Some Changing in 
Advertising.” 

ROCKFORD CHAPTER. Speak Wil- 
ford York, managing partn¢ Hoft- 
man & York agency, Mi ukee. 
Subject: “Market Research 

YOUNGSTOWN CHAPTER. aker: 

man- 


Francis R. Howe, district s 
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TYPE THAT EXPRESSES MOVEMENT 





“In 1944 ‘A Brief Preface to the History of Selling’ 


was the basic theme of our sales publication, the Phoenix Flame. 
The type face required for this moving theme 
was one that expressed power and progress through the ages, 


yet it had to be of such design and color 








that the reader, seeing it month after month after month, 
would not tire of it and clamor for change. 
Thus, Lydian Bold Italic (ATF) was the natural selection. 
It interpreted our basic theme 
while matching the quiet strength of the illustrations 
planned for the series by artist Elmer Jacobs. 
Further ... we think that Lydian is good taste, 


the kind of good taste that attracts the kind of people 





with whom we like to do business.” Hig. 


H J. Higdon (Hig), 


! Typographic Designer, 


The Phoenix Flame, , AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Sales Publication-of the 


Edito: ‘ 


Phoenix Metal Cap Co 200 ELMORA AVENUE 
I Many Years Winner of 
des? i ta ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 


['ypographic Awards. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT (6 SET IM LYDIAN BOLD 'TALIC 
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ager S. D. Warren Company. Sub- 
ject: “Paper Conditions of Today 
and Tomorrow and How to Meet 
Them.” 

LOS ANGELES CHAPTER. Speaker: 
Walter E. Ellieson, commercial 
agent, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Subject: “The ‘Fortune 
Slant’ on West Coast Industry.” 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER. Visit to the 
plant of Burton-Rodgers, Inc., to 
inspect A6 bomber trainers. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER. Review of 
new NIAA slide film, “Basic Pro- 
cedure for Successful Market De- 
termination.” 

BUFFALO CHAPTER. Forum type meet- 
ing with two members discussing 
problems of photography and lay- 
out: H. A. Appleton, photographer, 
and William Schwannekamp, pro- 
duction manager, BBD&O agency. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER. Speaker: Don- 
ald M. Hobart, research manager, 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. Subject: “Design For 
Living of American Families in the 
Postwar World.” 

TORONTO CHAPTER. Speaker: James 
Ferres, MacLaren Advertising Com- 
pany, Toronto, Subject: “Illustrat- 
ing the Industrial Advertisement.” 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


Color in Advertising 


value. Of course we know white and 
the lighter tints reflect rather than 
absorb the rays of the spectrum. Since 
light is heat, these colors are cooler 
physically and, therefore, should be 
used on milk trucks, florist trucks, 
and other vehicles where the products 
enclosed are kept fresher by being 
cooler. 

It is obvious by the same reasoning 
that black and the dark shades are 
warmer since they absorb the light, 
and, therefore, the heat. Long ago 
it was found that by painting a wide 
black strip on the ice in an ice-bound 
New England fishing harbor, the ice 
melted where painted black six weeks 
earlier than the ice in the remainder 
of the channel. 

Blue of a certain chroma is known 
to be nauseating to certain insects. In 
Holland they make use of this known 
fact by painting the meat packing 
houses blue. In the South Pacific, 
blue beads are strung and hung over 
doorways to repel insects where screen 
wire was not available. 


Color Eliminates Fatigue 


The use of color to eliminate eye 








SCIENCE 





is applied to advertising: 


CASE HISTORIES of William Hart 
Adler, Inc. advertising, sales promo- 
tion and public relations programs 
demonstrate the practicability of 
outstanding creative work coordi- 
nated with sound research and 


analysis. Have you seen them? . . . 





WILLIAM HART ADLER, INC. 


~— 
— 


: 
= 
=S 








ADVERTISING COUNSELORS 
720 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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fatigue is especially important to 
those of you who are responsible for 
color in “point of sale” advertising, 
We can best describe this type by say- 
ing that snow blindness is a form of 
eye fatigue. A person looking at 
one color constantly for as little as 
30 seconds sees the complementary 
color as an after image. Therefore, 
a person looking at white snow be- 
comes snow blind because he sees the 
after image color black. 

Operating rooms in hospitals use 
light green extensively. The surgeon 
is concentrating on red, this being the 
blood color, therefore, when he looks 
up to replace or receive an instrument 
or rest, the after image of red being 
green blends with the sheets and the 
nurses and attendants’ uniforms of 
green, thus there is no after image. 
The meat department of a large super 
market found increased purchasing of 
meats after posting O.P.A. ceiling 
prices of meats on a light green dis- 
play board at the meat counter. The 
after image of the display board color 
was a brilliant red, and the customer 
after studying the prices and then ex- 
amining the meats saw the meat 
through this crimson color which en- 
hanced the meats and made them look 
fresher. 


“Point of sale’ advertisers could 
make use of this in designing dis- 
plays for their products, using com- 
plementary colors whose after image 
would enhance their displayed prod- 
ducts. The colors in all cases, in ad- 
dition to flattering the products, 
would be in harmony for com- 
plementary colors on all color guides 
are in harmony. 


Color Is Harmonious 


It has been asked many times how 
one can know what colors to use. 
We can only say there are many color 
guides and systems that have a great 
deal of merit. Two of the better 
known systems are Munsell and Ost- 
wald. We, at Cupples-Hesse, employ 
the Ostwald System. With due respect 
to the other systems, we have found 
that Ostwald adequately serves our 
requirements. 

It would be futile to explain in a few 
words how it works. We can liken it 
to a musical scale in which the colors, 
like the notes, remain constant. They 
are the same today, tomorrow, 4 g&- 
eration from now. Once you secure 
a harmony chord in music you ca 
play it again at a later date. You 
can change the key again and again 
and it will still be in harmony. 
it is with color, when you have 4 
measured color scale. What is ® 
harmony today will be tomorrow for 
the colors are constant. 
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LEADS IN GROWTH! 


No publication in the Brewing 
Industry has equalled the prog- 
ress of the Brewers Digest in 


the past seven years. 


The Digest has shown the great- 
est gains in paid circulation, 
advertising volume and industry- 
wide popularity. Ask for factual 
information and unbiased sur- 
vey figures. From bottom place 
in 1937 to right near the top 


in 1945, 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 


“The Class Paper of the Industry” 
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333 EAST | Reference Data 945 
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Edition 









RECOGNITION 


More than 200 companies, 
sellers of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals and equipment 
are advertising regularly in 


American Metal Market, the 


daily newspaper of the 


industry. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 


20 CLIFF STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














“MILESTONES <x 


Publishing 


@ Emerson Findley, central western 
manager of Iron Age for 27 years, 
died at Pasadena, Calif., on January 
31. He had retired in October, 1942. 
Mr. Findley joined Iron Age as as- 
sistant to the general sales manager, 
a position which he held two years be- 
fore being assigned to the middle west 
territory. 

Mr. Findley was a graduate of 
the University of his native Akron, 
O., and afterwards did post-graduate 
work at Harvard. Following this, 
he taught classical languages at Akron 
and in several New England schools 
before coming to Iron Age. 


@ Lieut. (jg) John Graham Patter- 
son, 32, who resigned from the Chi- 
cago ofhce of the Farm Journal to 
accept a commission as ensign in the 
U. S. Navy in December, 1942, has 


been killed in action in the South 
Pacific. 
Notification of his death was re- 


ceived by his father, Graham Patter- 
son, president and publisher of the 
Farm Journal, president of Pathfinder, 
and head of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia. 

He attended Hill School and Har- 
vard University, from which he was 
graduated in 1935 with honors. He 
joined his father in business after his 
graduation and gained many friends 
in advertising and business circles in 


the Middle West. 


Editorial Angles 
@ An 


mostly the 


comic cartoons, 
Frank Bevan, 


album of 
work of 


attention 
officials - + ° 


which have appeared from time to 
time in the pages of Radio Craf?, and 
which are concerned with ludicrous 
use of radio devices by both civilians 
and members of the Armed Forces, js 
being offered gratis to manufacturers 
in the radio and electronic industry 
for their use in advertisements, pub- 
lications, etc. 


@ Moforship, published by Diesel 
Publications, Inc., New York, has 


been admitted to membership in the 
Associated Business Papers. 


@ Paul S. Weil, general manager of 
the Bryan Davis Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, has announced that 
a section featured monthly in Com- 
munications and titled “Television 
Engineering,” is being enlarged and 
developed in order that when paper 
restrictions are lifted, it can be issued 
as an entirely new engineering busi- 
ness paper. 


@ Modern Packaging, Modern Plas- 
tics, and also the 1946 editions of 
Packaging Catalog and Plastic Cata- 
log will carry no bleed pages of any 
kind, either advertising or editorial, 
in order to save paper. This limita- 
tion goes into effect with the May 
issue. 


Personals 


@ J. Kirk Baldwin, an organizer of 
Western Airlines and formerly chief 
of the airport management section of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
has joined the Haire Publishing Com- 


_today 
con 


, igest 
‘onstruction Dig A 
; 29 pillion PO saul 

he $2 » ar scheat 


Indianapolis 


Construction [icest 


ifineis indiana Ohio Public Work 
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He will be manager of the 


pan , k 
Airport Directory and associate editor 


of the magazine, Airports. 


@ james B. Erickson, at one time 
with the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, but more recently director of 
metallurgy for Western Die Casting 
Company, has joined the editorial staff 


of Light Metal Age. 


@ Robert Payne Wettstein, formerly 
secretary of Keeney Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, who has been placed 
on the inactive list after more than 
two years’ service in the Navy, has 
established a publishers’ representative 
business in the Architect Building, 
Los Angeles, and will represent the 


two Keeney publications, Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning and 
American Artisan, on the Coast. 


Other publications which he will 
represent are Home Ou ners’ Catalogs, 
published by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, New York, and Electrical 
Equipment, published by the Sutton 
Publishing Company, New York. 


@ Arthur H. Dix has been appointed 
manager of sales promotion and re- 
sarch for the Conover-Mast Corpo- 
ration, publisher of Mill & Factory, 
Purchasing, Aviation Maintenance, 
Liquor Store & Dispenser, and Plant 
Production Directory. The position 
is new ly created. 

Mr. Dix was formerly The 
lron Age, as manager of Reader Serv- 


with 


ce. 


New Names 


@ Poulter Publications, Ltd., has ac- 
Radio & Electrical Sales, in- 
The Canadian Radio Data 
Book, and will publish it as a monthly 
trade magazine under the new name 
Radio and Appliance Sales. The new 


publication will deal with the prob- 


juired 
| 


cluding 


lems of the developing postwar mar- 
ket as well as trying to synchronize 
the efforts of the manufacturer and 
his sales and service outlets in to- 
day’s narket. 


Publication date is the first of the 


month, forms close by 15th of pre- 
ceding month. 
R. C. Poulter is managing editor 


and J. T. Rochford is director of ad- 


Vertisi Both men were previously 
with the Hugh C. MacLean Publica- 
tions, 

® Beginning with the Spring 1945 
edition of Plant-Production Direc- 
‘ory, name will be changed to 
Plant rchasing Directory. 

The publishers, Conover-Mast Cor- 


poration, are making this change in 
name to better identify the function 
of this directory to industry. 


@ The production managers of busi- 
ness papers in New York have chosen 
the name, “The Productioneers” for 
their new organization. The first of- 
ficial and open meeting will be held on 
March 18. 

The prime movers for this perma- 
nent organization have held several 
meetings since October 17 to formu- 
late plans and to choose officers to 
carry on. 


The officers elected are: president, 


LES TOOL! 


T. Robert O’Brien, Kogos Publishing 
Company; vice-president, James V. 
Gray, Haire Publishing Company; 
treasurer, Lillian McMahon, Conover- 
Mast Corporation; secretary, Dolores 
P. Kirchner, Magazines of Industry. 
Members of the original executive 
committee are: Sayer Coe of Aviation; 
R. E. Douglas, Robbins Publishing 
Company; Albert Isaacs, Chain Store 
Age; James Gray, Haire Publishing 
Company; Lillian McMahon, Conover- 
Mast Corporation; Jack Pearson, Aero 
Digest; James Quirk, with Andrew 
Geyer, Inc.; Victor Strano, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company. 
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SEE HOW EASY 
| IT 1S TO ADD 
A PAGE. ... 


Flip the catch—swing it open. 


lL Gor Information Write 














' 
Swing- 
GIVES YOu 
LOOSE-LEAF PRESENTATIONS 
WITHOUT THE BULKINESS OF 
OLD STYLE RING BINDERS 


Trim, streamlined, featherweight SWING-O-RING pre- 
sentations, that you can add or take out a page ina 
jiffy, are the selling tools you have been waiting for. You 
can change the pages to fit the individual selling problem. 


OFing 


































Swing- OKing * 
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For Data on American Builder... 


American Builder, in its media data 
filed on page 100 of the Market Data 
Book, describes the building market 
and how to reach it. Important speci- 
fiers, buyers and distributors of building 
materials and supplies are described 
briefly: Contractor-builders, operative- 
builders, carpenter-builders, and retail 
lumber and building materials dealers. 





A description of American Builder's 
coverage is given, along with the pub- 
lication's two-fold editorial objective. 
An analysis of the total circulation of 
64,081 copies is given by the types and 
sizes and groups covered. The princi- 
pal offices of the Simmons-Boardman 


are listed and rate data is included also. 


THE 


@ Published by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 








MEDIA DATA IN 


Abernethy Publishing Co. 

Advertising Age 

Airports 

American Artisan 

American Automobile (Overseas Edition 

American Builder 

American Exporter 

American Hairdresser 

American Hotel Journal 

American Nurseryman 

American Lumberman 

American Machinist 

American Miller and Processor 

American Restaurant Magazine 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 

Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Automovil Americano, El 

Aviation Equipment 

Aviation Equipment Red Book 

Aviation Maintenance 

Bakers Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Bedding 

Boat and Equipment News 

Boating Industry 

Breskin Publishing Corporation 

Brewers Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Building Supply News 

Business Publishers International Cor 

Buyers’ Guide for Engineering and ! 
in the Spanish-Reading Markets 

Caminos Y Calles 

Canner, The 

Canadian Industrial Equipment News 

Case-Shepherd-Mann Publishing Corp 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineerins 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical Preview 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Coal-Heat 

Communications 

Composite Catalog 

Conover-Mast Publications 

Cotton 

D and W 

Diesel Power 

Diesel Progress 
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| Sce The Market Data Cook 


Data of this type on 200 industrial 
publications are filed in The Market 
Data Book. Their publishers use this 
method of helping advertisers evaluate 


constantly and call it an indispenable 
working tool. There is nothing else like 
this 500-page book when it comes to 
authentic reference material. 


Because The Market Data Book is 
unique and indispensable, make sure 
that it is readily available to everybody 
in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 
media. 












and select media for industrial adver- 
tising campaigns. They know the task 
is made simpler and easier by use of 
The Market Data Book. Industrial ad- 
vertisers and their agencies refer to it 





LOS ANGELES, 14 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. * 
Garfield Building 


CHICAGO, 11 
100 E. Ohio Street . 


SAN FRANCISCO, 4 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. « 
Russ Building 


NEW YORK, 18 
330 W. 42nd Street 





1945 EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 





ron 


1945 





Dodge Corporation, F. W. Keeney Publishing Company Purchasing 

Domestic Engineering Log, The Putman Publishing Co. 
Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory Machine Design Railway Age 

Dun's Review Machinery 


Electrical Buyers Reference 
Electrical Contracting 
Electrical Equipment 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World 
Electricity on the Farm 
lectronics 
El Exportador Americano 
El Taller Mecanico Moderno 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Factory Management and Maintenance 
Farmaceutico, El 

Farm Implement News 

ire Engineering 

Fleet Owner 

Florists’ Review 

Food Idustries 

Food Packer, The 

Food Preview 

Foundry, The 

raser's Canadian Trade Directories 
Fritz Publications 

Gardner Publications, Inc. 
illette Publishing Company 
Gulf Publishing Company 

Haire Publishing Co. 

Hardware Ade 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 
Hitcheock’s Latin-American Catalogs 
Hitches ck Publishing Co. 

ospital Management 

Hotel \lanagement 

Hotel \ onthly 

ce anc Refrigeration 

Implement and Tractor 
Industrix! Bulletin 

peeeetr *! Equipment News 
Ndustris| Finishing 

Industri! Heating 

ledustr «| Marketing 

Adustr: a! Publications, Inc. 
adustry and Power 

Méenieria Internacional 


Machine Tool Blue Book 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


Marine Equipment 

Mass Transportation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Meat Packers Guide 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Mechannual 

Metals and Alloys 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Theatre, The 

Motorship 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

New Equipment Digest 

New South Baker 

Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

Oil Weekly 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive 
Distributors 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Penton Publishing Company 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum World 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Production Direcotry 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of I.R.E. 

Product ~ 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refinery Catalog 

Refrigeration Service Engineer 

Revista Industrial 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 

Smith Publications, W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Fisherman 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Marine Review 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper 

Steel 

Sugar 

Surplus Record 

Sweet's File, Architectural and Sweet's File 
for Builders 

Sweet's File, Engineering 

Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 

Sweet's File for Power Plants 

Sweet's File for the Process Industries 

Sweet's File for Product Designers 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony 

Thomas Publishing Company 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 

Tire Review 

Tool and Die Journal 

Tradepress Publishing Corp. 

Rex Wadman Publications 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Encyclopedia 

Welding Engineer 

Western Motor Transport 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood Products 

Woodworking Digest 


nfeaier: » Sanitaria Production Engineering & Management Work Boat 
nad Printer Products Finishing World Petroleum 
Mstitutions Publishers’ Auxiliary, The Yachting 
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INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING MAN 


REQUIREMENTS 
35 years old—technical education or 
mechanical background an advantage 
a born desire to write, and with self- 
starting flair for ideas—should have 
had all round advertising experience 
ability to meet people easily and secure 
their cooperation in gathering desired 


intormation 


THE JOB—Is with an old-established 
firm in central Massachusetts with ex- 
cellent post-war prospects—includes a 
little of everything—photography—lay- 
out work—writing copy for bulletins, 
house organ, trade papers, etc.—needed 
as general man to assist Advertising 
Manager—good future for the right 


person 


Send us your complete 


IF INTERESTED 
personal and business history: include 
age, marital and draft status, educa- 
tion, places and dates of employment, 
salary expected. Your letter will be 
held in strict confidence 


Box 314, 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





Preferably from 30 to 








[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44] 
Utilities Face Postwar 


hand for immediate extension of rural 
lines to cover service areas completely. 
A few companies reported they had 
no such plans because they had already 
built all the lines required to bring 
service to all the farms in their ter- 
ritories, 


Greater Usage to Be Theme 
Of Utilities 


However, as stated earlier, rural 
electrification is not the major concern 
of the utilities in planning distribu- 
tion system expenditures for she post- 
war years. Rather the concern is 
service to the “residential” customer 
who in 1944 numbered some 27 mil- 
lion. It was this customer to whom 
was addressed all the advertising of 
the postwar “dream home” that broke 
out like a rash last year. The “dream 
home” will be a long time coming 
and probably some of its more extrav- 
agant promises will never be realized. 
But when well-known and proven 
electrical appliances and devices again 
become available the American house- 
wife will be able to have a good prac- 
tical approximation of the “dream 
home” she has been reading about. 





THE WNU 


‘Know How 


... of tateredt to Publishers —«, 





Over here at WNU we know what it takes to turn out a well 
groomed publication. That's our job. 


We've spent decades in this business, and as we look back over 
the years we realize that nothing takes the place of actual do-it 
experience. The more we do, the better we do it! 


Quite naturally, then, turning out publications that really look 


the part is a regular thing with us . 


if you please. 


. the WNU “Know How,” 


Why not phone us to come over and tell you what that 


“Know How™ could mean to you? Simpl y say when. 











PUBLICATION 


DEPARTMENT 














WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 * 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Electric cooking and water heating, 
modernized lighting, food freezing 
and storage, some degree of air con. 
ditioning and numerous kitchen and 
other household conveniences wi! 
aggressively promoted and sold. Work- 
ing with the utilities on this job will 
be the manufacturers of electrical 
goods and their distributors and deal- 
ers. It will take from six months to 
a year after the “go” signal for elec- 
trical appliance manufacturers to get 
rolling in volume. Since such manv- 
facture was converted 100 per cent 
to war production early in 1942, there 
will be at the very least four years 
of accumulated buying power waiting 
for electric appliances when they again 
come on the market. And, as stated, 
demand will be stimulated further by 
aggressive promotion and selling. 


The average usage of electricity per 
residential customer was 1,140 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1944. Five years after 
the war that average should be well 
over 1,500 kilowatt-hours; the aim 
of doubling the usages of their resi- 
dential customers in that period has 
been set by more than a few power 
companies. 

All of this adds up to the prospect 
that rebuilding and reinforcing dis- 
tribution systems will be an immediate 
postwar job for the utilities. It is 
not at all improbable that in two or 
three years after the war it will be 
the biggest job the utilities have. 


New Plants Planned 


Thus there will be two major con- 
struction activities of the electric util- 
ities in the postwar period—power 
plants and distribution systems. Ac- 
companying these will be proportion- 
ate work in transmission and general 
plant. The “if” budget of close to 
$700 million for 1945, earlier men- 
tioned, was made “under wraps,” 9 
to speak. That is, it was a projection 
in the face of a nation still at wat 
with Germany and with many of the 
limitations and restrictions of a war 
economy still existent. Considering 
“postwar” as meaning the time when 


our country returns definitely to 4 
peacetime economy, it is no all 
unreasonable to conclude that then 
the electric utilities will be ready 
undertake a construction and develop- 
ment program that will dwarf their 
previous accomplishments. Ar with 


them will go all the other ‘actors 


in the industry—manufacturers pro- 
ducing more electrical goods; distrib- 
utors, wholesalers and dealers selling 
more appliances, devices and m rials; 
contractors installing more ring 

rning 


and equipment and workmen 
more pay. 
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Every producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- 
tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the 
industrial ideas-of-the-month club. 


The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses 
for the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- 
trial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- 
tors that make some ideas or campaigns click and others 
fail. Both individual and community industrial prob- 
lems are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 
discussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 
which make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many 
of the brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales 


promotion. 


Get to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join 
the N. I. A. A. today. Membership is restricted to those 
engaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- 
If you live in or near a Chapter City, 


trial oducts. 





step in and sign up. If not, arrange with N. I. A. A. 
Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 


Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 
be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 
ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 
N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. Also note 
locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 





WHAT N.I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 


@N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an @N. 1A. A. GIVES YOU 
opportunity to keep in touch prompt releases of all re- 
with general market develop- ports, studies and surveys 
ments — with shifting com- made by special N. I. A. A. 
petitive conditions in your committees! 
own industry! 

@N. 1. A.A. GIVES YOL @N. I. A. A. 
first-rate speakers at the local the privilege of exchanging 
monthly meetings, the  re- ideas with leading men in 
gional and national confer- your own industry and many 
ences! other industries! 


GIVES YOU 











Here are the 27 N. I. A. A. Chapters 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Houston 












Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles Rochester 
Mason-Dixon Rockford 

Milwaukee San Francisco 
Minnesota St. Louis 

Montreal Toledo 

New Jersey Toronto 

New York Western New England 
Philadelphia Youngstown 








100 EAST OHIO STREET 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
IN AGENCY SERVICE 


Most industrial advertisers face 
marketing problems of nationwide 
scope. No blanket rule can apply to 
all regional situations... Pittsburgh 
is different from Peoria; New Haven 
is not like New Orleans; and the 
West Coast is an industrial empire 
in itself. 

Regional Spot Service 

To meet this situation, The Fen 
sholt Company is affiliated with a 
coast-to-coast organization of estab 
lished advertising agencies... the 
Continental Agency Network. 

These advertising agencies co 
operate with each other to provide 
regional spot service in principal 
trading centers. All clients of The 
Fensholt Company have the advan 
tage of this “branch-office” agency 
operation 


Export Advertising 
The Continental Agency Network 
also retains an export specialist in 
New York for up-to-the-minute 
export Close 
contact with world marketing con- 


advertising counsel. 


ditions is thus maintained. 


* 





. ADVERTISING 
360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


v 


“*nev® 


* 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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807. Color Code for Safety 


An illustrated folder of the du Pont 
color code offered as a guide to standardize 
all that might benefit from a uniform and 
meaningful symbolism. Available from 
the Eagle Printing Ink Company. 


808. The Future Market for Metals 


A tabulation and interpretation of in- 
formation obtained from 2,000 metal-work- 
ing plants by the editors of Steel presented 
in sections outlining in percentages the 
contemplated changes in the use of metals, 
castings, stampings, forgings, and die cast- 
ings along with charts on use and capacity 
of plants.—Published by Steel 


809. A Study of Service 
Station Profits 

An analysis of the factors that enter into 
service station profits which are offered as 
a basis for service and merchandising plan- 
ning in order that balanced selling may be 
obtained.— Available from the Chek-Chart 


Corporation 


810. Mosstypes: Plastic Plates 
for Advertising and Printing 

A treatise on the subject of light weight 
plastic plates illustrated with reproductions 
of tests, including split-run, country news 
paper, and export reproduction, in compe- 
tion with metal plates——Available from 


Theodore Moss Company 


811. Prelude to the Success 
of Your New Products... 


A scientific flow chart that schedules 
work on the six basic steps of new prod- 
uct development from technical surveys 
through research, engineering.—Available 
from Designers for Industry, Inc 


812. Electrical Manufacturing 
List of Sales Agents 
A listing of some 400 sales agents who 
contact the manufacturers of electrically 
operated products together with data on 
the territories they cover and lines handled 
Compiled by Electrical Manufacturing. 


813. Field Reports for Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineers 

Comments mace to survey representa- 
tives by chemical, maintenance, and 
superintending engineers speaking for 59 
chemical process industry plants upon 
breakdowns, failures, and desirable im- 
provements used in processing. The five 
part report is separately bound under the 
following headings: Pumps, Pumps and 
Compressors, Pipes and Valves, Packing, 
and Materials of Construction.—Com- 
piled by Chemical and Metallurgical En- 
gineering 


814. What's in a Name? 

A gisual presentation—cartoons, graphs, 
photostats, etc.—of the behind-the-scenes 
development of readership as practiced by 
Electrical Manufacturing 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which ca’ 
* without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the 


RESEARCH 


815. Field Reports for Food Industries 


Candid comments from food-in-process, 
equipment operators concerning installa- 
tions of materials handling machinery now 
in use fill 31 pages of this bulletin. De- 
scriptions of equipment failing to perform 
are as informative as the suggestions for 
desirable improvements. Available from 


McGraw Hill Research Department 


816. The “American Machinist” 
Field Reporter 


To measure current problems metal- 
working industry, trained investigators in- 
terviewed key men in the field. This 
brochure summarizes their comments, uni- 
fied through marginal notes and a cross 
index, to provide basic information for 
those serving this field. Published by the 
American Machinist. 


817. Are You Passing by the Men 
Who “Pass” on Your Products? 
A digest form of the above survey in- 
formation touching upon the most signif 
cant points. Published by the American 
Machinist 


818. Here’s a Field Where the 
Grass 1S Greener 

This file-folder booklet presents the meat 
packing industry in graph, chart and map, 
and continues with more charts, graphs, 
and a two-page spread of page reproduc’ 
tions to show how the contents of the 
National Provisioner are planned to hold 
readership 


819. This Month’s Best Prospects in 
the Western Construction 
Market 

The third bulletin f the 

“definitely-planned-té-date” heavy com 
struction to be done by western states 
with an analysis of the nature of that 
market and a state-by-state breakdown of 
the principal types of construction already 
planned. Compiled by Western Construc: 
tion News 


820. Wire Rope in the Rock 
Products Industries 

In bulletin form, this ten-pag: 
of the findings of field investig and 
a questionnaire, which togeth« vered 
sufhcient plants in each bran t the 
industry to provide representati gures 
on the number of feet of wire ! used, 
indicates what the accumulati: stwar 
demands in this market will be piled 
by Rock Products 


review 


! alysis 


“Refrigerating Engineer’ 
Advertising Medium 


A folder dealing with the 
torial policy, circulation, and a 
coverage background of Rejngcranns 
Engineer Published by the rica 
Society of Refrigerating Engine 
he $s cured 
oublishers 


821. 


tising 
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